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BUMPER CROPS A BACKGROUND. 


The consensus of retail lumbermen is that the stimulus 
of good crops is not nmterially felt in their business 
until the following year. A good stand of corn, wheat, 
oats is of interest to the farmer as an indication of 
probable results, but there is accompanying uncertainty, 
as oftentimes in case of such a stand frosts, drouth or 
floods may come as destroyers. 

Throughout the corn belt not only was the recent crop 
fine but never was there a more favorable fall for har- 
vesting it. The conditions were ideal, and if corn is still 
in the fields the farmer and not Dame Nature must 
shoulder the blame. The crop wilt produce an immense 
amount of money the coming season both in the sale of 
the corn itself and the sale of cattle and hogs to which 
it will be fed. 

If it is true, as generally conceded by retail lumber- 
men, that the effects of big crops are not felt in their 
business until the year following their growth they have 
good reason to contemplate with elation the trade pros- 
pect of the present year. 








DESERVING LABOR AVAILABLE. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week published a 
brief editorial upon its first editorial page regarding 
the work of a certain rescue mission in Chicago which 
was placing considerable numbers of reformed men 
at work in nearby factories, and referring to the fact 
that some of these men were probably suitable for 
sawmill or woods work, thus helping to relieve the 
scarcity of labor in the North. In connection with 
this editorial the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sent four 
letters to northern mill concerns about this matter, 
giving the names of four men who were available 
from this source. Monday evening a telegram was 
received from one of these firms requesting that the 
four men be sent that evening. It was not received, 
however, in time, and upon an exchange of telegrams 
the company therefore arranged for their forwarding 
on Tuesday evening. It also advanced a check for 
their transportation. Upon taking the matter up 
with the superintendent of the mission it was found 
that two of the men originally enJisted had already 
secured steady employment in or near Chicago. Two 
other suitable men were, however, located, one of 
whom had already had experience in working for the 


very lumber company now requiring their services. 
These men were placed upon a train Tuesday evening 
and their transportation delivered in charge of the 
train conductor. The outcome of this experiment will 
be watched with interest and reported in a latér 
issue. 

The superintendent of the mission states that he 
can furnish a further supply of men, but wishes to 
be sure of giving absolute satisfaction to the 
employer, and therefore thinks it advisable to wait 
for the present until he learns that the men whom 
he has supplied ‘‘make good.’’ 





WHITE CEDAR OUTLOOK. 


Cedar operators generally concede that 1913 will be 
a good year for the lumber trade at large and inci- 
dentally for them. An estimate cut of white cedar 
to be produced this winter in the three white cedar 
States Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota shows that 
the input will be over a million pieces less than in the 
season of 1911-12, a fact which should help to keep 
values firm. One of the most active movers last year 
was ties. At the beginning of 1912 there was a 
large surplus on hand; as the year progressed, how- 
ever, the demand became so insistent that all ties were 
cleaned up. A factor which was largely responsible 
in producing this condition was the incessant rain 
last spring in the South, which put a stop to all 
woods operations. But cedarmen, if they are wise, 
should refrain from laying in an abnormal supply of 
ties this winter. 

Long poles are becoming searcer and harder to get 
every year and it 1s necessary for jobbers to buy a 
lot of shorter lengths in order to get the desirable 
poles, with the result that 25- and 30-foot poles are 
somewhat of a drug on the market. However, the 
demand during 1912 was of such character that stocks 
at the present time are broken, with a marked shortage 
in some sizes. The post business averaged up with 
that obtaining in 1911. 


DOES QUARTERSAWING PAY ? 


A manufacturer of hardwoods who is given to close 
analysis of his own business asks the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for its opinion on this question: ‘‘Con- 
sidering present prices on the various grades of plain 
and quartered, does it pay to quartersaw oak?’’ 

The inquirer says that in his experience there is no 
overrun when his plant is turning out quartered stock; 
in fact, the product sometimes shows an underrun or 
shortage. He figures that the extra manufacturing 
expense, including all items of labor, loss on logs that 
prove to be wormy after they have been opened up, 
ete., amounts to an addition of from 25 to 33144 per 
cent to the cost ordinarily charged against the mill. 
From this point he argues that there is more money in 
plain sawed stock. 

There is no doubt that some manufacturers have 
made their nicest profit on quartered oak. In most 








ANOTHER STEP FORWARD. 


With this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
inaugurates a policy with regard to the reports 
of lumber conventions. Hereafter reports of 
meetings will take the form of news stories, 
emphasizing salient features and important re- 
sults. Readers will not be asked to ‘‘wade’’ 
through many pages of verbatim or semi-ver- 
batim report to find out what transpired at 
any special meetings, nor will future issues be 
overloaded with such matter to the exclusion of 
other important news and technical information. 

This is a step forward in lumber newspaper 
making and will make the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN more valuable than ever before to the busy 
lumberman who wants the news of the associa- 
tions in condensed, readable form. It is a step 
taken in consideration for the reader whose 
time is valuable and who has been given to 
complaining that he can not digest the volume of 
matter put before him in these columns during 
the convention seasons of recent years. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes its readers 
will appreciate this innovation. The editors will 
be pleased to have the views of the trade on 
the subject. 











instances they have selected their logs carefully, 
steering clear of the production of any considerable 
quantity of low grade quartered and getting a fancy 
price for uppers. ° 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to have 
the opinions of any manufacturers who are prepared 
to comment on this question, and especially their 
views as to the fairness of the present range of values 
on quartered oak as compared with plain. 
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THE RETAILER’S PLANING MILL. 


In certain sections of the country every retail yard is equipped with a planing 
mill as a matter of course. Equally as a matter of course the mill makes no 
money. Usually these non-remunerative mills have grown, a few machines at a 
time, until they have become unwieldy; certainly they represent no unified plan. 
The owners say that a retail yard can not be operated without machinery because 
its eustomers have been educated to dressed lumber and will go where it may be 
obtained. Since the machines are expected to make no profit there is a tempta- 
tion to make mill prices as low as possible, and this usually results in a decided 
deficit at the end of the year. For a yard in a medium sized country town to lose 
a thousand dollars on its mill in the course of a year is not unusual. In these 
days of keen competition a loss of that size is hardly made up. Some yards are 
compelled to abandon their mills, and many have been agreeably surprised to find 
that their trade suffered little thereby. 

Perhaps in the future the money losing mills will be consolidated. A single mill 
in a town, equipped with the best machines from all the mills, would do the work 
of all the yards at a price less than any one of them could make. But it will 
be some time before such arrangements will be very generally made. In the mean- 
time an increasing number of lumbermen are finding that the so called ‘‘ pocket 
planer’’ is sufficient to get out anything which may not be bought in stock sizes. 
A rip saw, cut off, and pony planer set up in some vacant space and driven by 
electricity or a gas engine will pay for themselves in a short time; for the yard 
men or the carpenter can operate them, and there is no overhead expense when 
the machines are not at work. The amount of what would otherwise be waste 
lumber which can be worked into usable sizes with this equipment is surprising, 
and almost any kind of work in which there is a profit that comes to the average 
retail yard can be gotten out with this equipment. 





INVESTMENTS IN WEST COAST TIMBER. 


Pacific coast timbermen say it is unexplainable, but nevertheless a fact, that 
there is practically no movement of timber lands in large tracts. To the observer 
all indications seem to be that now is the most opportune time in the history of 
that section to buy Pacific coast timber. Prospects are very bright for a pros- 
perous year with the mills during 1913. Lumber is in good demand and prices 
are better than for years. Logs are high and the supply is not equal to the 
demand on Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and the Columbia 
River. Boats will probably run through the Panama Canal before the end of 
1913, which will surely open new markets for Pacific coast lumber products and in 
such case will naturally enhance the value of stumpage. Stumpage prices are no 
higher today in a general way than they were six years ago. During the iast 
18 months there has been much inquiry by eastern capitalists looking toward the 
purchase of timber on the Coast, but the situation seems to be similar to condi- 
tions in real estate markets in many cities; when it is moving everybody wants 
to buy, but when it stops everybody stops. In speaking of stumpage values, 
C. D. Lewis, a Seattle timberman, said recently: 

‘*Stumpage values never deteriorate. The price of timber has never declined 
since the first logging operations were started on the Atlantic coast. Lumber 
prices fluctuate, shingles fluctuate, logs fluctuate, but timber either stands still or 
goes ahead. Of course sales are made during a dull period at a loss by someone 
who has to sell, but these sales can not be taken as portraying the value of the 
stumpage. The man who ean afford to and knows the value is there holds his 
stumpage until there is an active demand for timber.’’ 

Many timber owners on the Coast today, especially in Oregon, are grouping 
their holdings, combining them with other owners and forming large holding or 
operating companies, but actual sales at the present time are few. There are 
many tracts of fine timber in Oregon that are not what are termed operating 
propositions; that is, they do not have transportation facilities, but the next 
few years promise much in the line of railroad development and shrewd timber- 
men think the opportunity is there for the man with some capital to make a large 
profit. All are confident that the movement in Pacific coast timber will be large 
in the near future and that stumpage values will increase rapidly. All are 
wondering why at such a favorable moment demand from eastern investors is 
not bigger. 


HANDLING HARDWOOD DIMENSION ECONOMICALLY 


The progressive hardwood lumber manufacturer, having gone as far as possible 
in efficiencies of machinery and method in manufacturing lumber, is giving more 
and more attention to the possibilities of furnishing at least a part of his product 
to the consumer cut approximately to the working size required. Hardwood 
dimension is a product thoroughly established and widely used in many directions, 
but many consumers of hardwoods still maintain their own cutting-up departments 
and can not easily be induced to abandon them. In some instances this may be 
due to unprogressiveness and the inertia of habit, but in many instances their 
practice is well founded. 

Upon general principles the dimension proposition appears to be an attractive 
one. Instead of shipping lumber to the factory, of which perhaps 30 per cent 
will be wasted in cutting up because the individual manufacturer’s sizes do not 
closely utilize the lengths and the widths of the lumber he buys and because also 
much of it is wasted in cutting out defects, it would seem practical for the cut- 
ting-up department to be located at the sawmill where the lumber manufacturer, 
by serving a number of different consumers with varying requirements of dimen- 
sion, can cut up the lumber with only the waste of defects to be considered. This 
waste may be approximately the same as though the cutting up were done at the 
factory, but the item of freight saved upon the lessened weight of the lumber is 
a very important one. 

There are, however, some practical difficulties in handling the business in this 

yay. In the first place, as one manufacturer expresses it, ‘‘If we depend upon 
the lumber manufacturer for our dimension we must either have an unfailing 
source of supply, promptly meeting our needs, or we must maintain our own 
eutting-up equipment in full capacity as a reserve to fall back upon if our sup- 
plies from the mill should fail us. It would be expensive to maintain mechanical 
equipment for such a purpose without operating it regularly.’’ 

In the second place, the lumber manufacturer who accepts a cutting bill of any 
kind where a lot of odd-sized pieces accumulate from its manufacture, which will 
not go in on that particular bill, stands to lose unless he knows in advance just 
where he can sell the other sizes. He must handle this matter in a systematic 
way and match up dimension orders which will nicely fit into each other. 

There is another consideration, and in any good work in wood it is an impor- 
tant one. The manufacturer of furniture, for example, who operates his own 
cutting-up department can so manipulate his product that the different pieces 
which go into an article of furniture will properly harmonize with each other as 
to color and figure. In the main, this matching-up is done in the assembling room 
by a grouping of parts, but some attention must be paid to it in cutting up the 
material, or striking inharmonies will result. To meet this need it might be more 
difficult if the manufacturer bought his stock in dimension from a distant saw- 
mill, and this is true especially in such woods as oak, where a number of botanical 
varieties are sold under one commercial name, and where great variation of 
appearance is often found in the product of a single tree. In some instances, 
although more often in the past than is the case at the present time, fine lumber 





from a given tree is kept together until it is cut up, for the sake of securing 4 
greater harmony of figure. In veneer, of course, this is still regularly practiced 
and furniture or interior woodwork finished in veneer shows more artistic effects 
notably in broad panel surfaces, than can be obtained under ordinary condition 

from work in the solid wood. ‘his is probably one of the chief reasons why th, 
furniture dimension trade has developed to the greater extent in the production 
of chairs and like furniture the component parts of which are small and not i; 
close conjunction with each other in the finished article; and in furniture of t} 

cheaper grades, rather than in the most expensive product. Fine workmanship in 
wood involves a careful selection as well as treatment of the material and th 

can not usually be obtained under the dimension system. 

The foregoing are by no means arguments in condemnation of the hardwo. 
dimension idea. They are not blockades but merely obstructional difficulti, 
which must be taken into consideration by the hardwood sawmill man who 
making his first venture in this direction. If native hardwoods are to achieve ani 
maintain the high place which they deserve as materials for the interior of th 
home and its furnishings it is desirable that every practicable efficiency an 
economy shall be introduced in manipulating them from the stump to th: 
eventual point of use, and any new plan which will eliminate some of the ol 
wastes is desirable if it does not introduce new plans of like magnitude. 





THE CANAL AND THE RAILROADS. 


During the recent Panama Canal toll agitation, and since then, much has been 
said about the attitude of the great railroads of the country and of how the 
completion of the canal will affect them. If their business is affected at all the 
commodity figuring most prominently, especially from an eastbound freight stan 
point, will be lumber. For this reason, and because one is likely to see things 
from rather a narrow viewpoint where he is himself affected, the lumbermen of 
the Pacific coast as a general rule have laid the blame for much of the oppositi 
to free tolls through the canal to the railroads, and perhaps not unjustly. 

A prominent railroad man of the Coast recently made the statement that this 
attitude of the lumbermen is all wrong. He said that the railroads are not worry 
ing a great deal about any evil eifects that may be experienced from the opening 
of the canal, but on the contrary are preparing for greatly increased business, an 
offered in proof of this fact that practically all the railroads of the country, 
notably the transcontinental lines, are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in improving their lines and making extensions. He offered to wager that within 
five years the Chicago & North Western and Soo lines will have their own roads 
from coast to coast, built at enormous cost. So perhaps, after all, the railroads, 
like other large corporations, have been unjustly accused of stirring up trouble 

That the development of the western country which is bound to follow the 
opening of the canal can but mean greatly increased business for the railroads 
stands to reason. It will make west Coast sea ports great railroad distributing 
centers for the inland territories. It will mean the settling up and development 
of vast tracts of country through which railroads now run without deriving a 
cent of revenue. So perhaps the man who said ‘‘It would have to be a mighty 
ill wind that wouldn’t blow some good for the railroads’’ was right. 





COMMANDING POSITION OF LOW GRADES. 


Correspondence sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning last year’s trade 
emphasizes a fact apparent throughout last year, that low grade stock largely 
figured in the movement of lumber; this feature pertained to all sorts of both 
soft and hardwood product. When the year closed coarse and low grade mill 
output evidently had been reduced to an extraordinarily short supply, and the 
season of 1913 apparently would have far advanced before there would be an 
accumulation of such lumber to meet the wants of consumers. 

The tendency to an insatiable demand for low grade lumber has continued for 
several years and is one of the extraordinary developments of the recent lumber 
business. This is distinctly different from what was the fact in the period 
preceding the last five years. It has brought coarse lumber to the front as a 
trade factor, whereas in former times the aim of all manufacturers and producers 
was to place emphasis on the ‘‘fat’’ of the log as the basis of profits. Even such 
once discarded products as northwestern hemlock among the soft woods, and 
cottonwood and gum among the hardwoods, are now regarded as the quick 
selling parts of such product. 

Of course so called ‘‘good lumber’’ will always be regarded as the ‘‘ velvet’ 
in mill output, because it is staple of price and keeps well without deterioration. 
Most of it gets into strong hands among the producers, wholesalers and consumers, 
and does not so much figure in yard trade and the general merchandising of 
lumber as the medium and lower qualities. That is to say, the major trade 
volume includes a predominance of lumber below clears and selects and common. 
This observation is aside of such special demand as that for high class factory 
stock, timbers and dimension, which is a trade distinct from the general run. 
What is intended here to show is that the bulk of ordinary lumber is that which 
is urgently wanted in the general trade. 

That the extraordinary demand for box lumber during 1912 was one cause 
of the great reduction of surpluses is well understood. It not only swooped up 
coarse pine but hemlock, spruce and about all the low grade hardwoods in the 
list, and was especially voracious in respect to cottonwood, red gum, poplar, 
basswood and any low grade lumber that could be named. 

But box and crate manufacture did not take in all the movement of low grade 
stock. All kinds of requirement apparently sought to work in as much coarse 
lumber as possible. Manufacturers in many departments, as well as_ builders 
of the commoner grade of structures, have acquired the habit of selecting all 
the cheap wood material possible in their schemes. This policy has been foreed 
on them by economical necessity on account of the rising values of about every 
kind of building and manufacturing material. They have found uses and appli- 
cations for cull stuff that would have been deemed impossible a few years ago. 
Thus the tendency in inspection has been to work the lower grades into the 
higher classifications, as fixed by the inspection of former times. Anyone used 
to the qualities of lumber that he once bought on grade designations knows that 
he is not getting as good lumber as formerly he did, but it is the best he ean 
do and he submits to the inevitable. Retail dealers are in the same predicament, 
for they can not buy on grades as favorably as they once did. As for the 
ordinary consumer in town or country, he submissively accepts the lumber that 
is passed out to him and makes the best of it, for he has learned by experience 
that kicking will do no good. 

The fact is that in the cleaning up of stumpage in the older lumber sections, 
especially in the Northern States, the tendency has been to a predominant 
percentage of low grade lumber. This has been inevitable. The best cuts on 
a large scale come from the virgin forests of the South and the Pacifie coast 
and intermountain States of the continental divide. This is only natural owing 
to the later time that lumber operations were begun in those parts of the 
country. Yet the older white pine States are able to sell anything that will 
hold together as lumber because a demand has been created for it through 
economies in manufacture. This feature includes the once mainly discarded 
hardwoods as well as pine. As has been said, low grade hemlock, basswood, 
elm, ash or anything else in the shape of hardwoods that can be used for box, 
crate or special manufacture—and they are too numerous to mention here—is 
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salable at prices commanded by medium grade lumber a few years ago. Hence 
has come about that any kind of timber that can be sawed into boards, thick 
uff or dimension is salable to an extent undreamed of in former times, and 
the handling of such stuff has constituted a large share of recent trade. 

It is a noteworthy feature of the situation that the medium grades, such as 
vood common, sell slower than do the under qualities of common and the best 
alls. This is generally reported in respect to several of the leading soft and 
hardwoods. Of course the motive for this is the desire of consumers to get 
jamber at prices below what are asked for better grades of material. High prices 
for good lumber and diversified uses of low grade stock have forced the use of 
lumber that once would not have been salable for scarcely any price. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WOODEN CONTAINERS. 


At Washington, D. C., January 14, the question of the establishing of rule 42, 
Western Classification No. 51, will be heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘This rule will be recalled as embracing former rule 14-B, which pro- 
vided that all commodities packed in a fiberboard, strawboard or pulpboard 
substitute package should be assessed the same rate of freight as is charged 
commodities when packed and shipped in wooden containers. Rule 42 modified 
rule 14-B in favor of the wooden box manufacturer, to the direct benefit of the 
iow-grade lumber market. ‘The provisions of rule 42 annul some of the objection- 
uble features of rule 14-B, Rule 42, adopted at Galveston, Tex., in January, 1912, 
was set aside by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and after various post- 
ponements hearing of those protesting was set for Tuesday of next week at the 
national capital. 

At Los Angeles, Cal., the latter part of the current month, the commission will 
sit upon the complaint of R. W. Pridham & Co. against western railroads, demand- 
ing that rule 14-B apply upon all California products eastbound, in the same 





way as it now affects westbound tonnage. The inquiry at Los Angeles will be 
the first with reference to the wooden box in direct hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The contests exemplified by these two hearings have been waged almost single 
handed by the National Classification Committee of the Lumber and Wood Box 
Interests of the United States and it is to be credited with such beneficial results 
as have already been secured, including the suspension of proposed adverse rates 
and the arousing of activity in opposition to them. The committee regards as 
exceptionally serious the possible outcome of the hearing before the commission 
imminent in California, in a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stating 
that: ‘‘If the Interstate Commerce Commission establishes rule 14-B it becomes 
official, and the work this committee has done and the benefits which have accrued 
through this work in the last three years will practically be nullified. Lf, how- 
ever, the Interstate Commerce Commission decides that rule 14-B is discrimina- 
tory against the manufacturers of low-grade lumber and wooden boxes and 
deteats the published tariff rates, adds to iabor costs in handling freights, and to 
damage claims, we will have gained a victory which will practically be the final 
issue, and the present market we have on low-grade lumber will undoubtedly not 
only be retained but made stronger.’’ 

The National Classification Committee of the Lumber and Wood Box Interests 
of the United States appeals to the lumber organizations for their moral and 
material support in the contest which the committee is waging in their behalf. 
Through approximately three years Charles E. Brower, secretary-treasurer of the 
committee, and W. B. Morgan, its chairman, the former especially, have devoted 
a large part of their time, at their own expense and without direct remuneration, 
to the contest in behalf of low-grade lumber. The gravity of the questions 
involved in the hearings to be held this month, affecting vitally all manufac- 
turers and handlers of low grades, should insure prompt and practical response 
to the appeal. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 





The usual holiday lull in the lumber business was less pronounced this year 
than in former years. Trade seemed to have reached such volume in the last 
six months of 1912 that the movement of lumber was carried over into the new 
year. Therefore manufacturers and dealers are feeling especially cheerful in 
expectancy of a heavy increase in demand from now on, with prices exceedingly 
strong and in many cases with tendency to an upward trend, which appears to 
be justified by actual present conditions. The stocks at the mills in the North, 
us well as the South, are badly broken and since manufacture and movement 
must go forward a resupply is continuously necessary. Inventory taking is 
being gradually finished, and the figures generally show that 1912 was decidedly 
successful as a money-maker. Inventories also show in many cases a less than 
normal stock at the mills, in concentrating, dealers and consumers’ yards. The 
uew year opened with an extended inquiry for yard stock and in many instances 
orders have been placed for midwinter deliveries of stock. In every respect the 
livelier interest that is now manifest is in strong contrast to the apathy that 
prevailed a year ago. 


% * x 


From all over the yellow pine producing territory roseate reports are being 
received and manufacturers are of one mind—that the coming year will reach 
the highest point of prosperity ever attained in the yellow pine industry. Manu- 
facturers are unanimous on the lowness of stocks and the big demand already 
in sight. From Texas and Louisiana come reports that operators are logging 
under diflicult conditions, heavy rains having made the ground soft. Manufac- 
turers do not wish a repetition of weather conditions like those of last spring, 
for demand is too pressing and prices too good for the mills to close. The car 
situation has improved greatly in the last 10 days, with the result that many 
mills report nearly a normal supply of railroad equipment. Many sawmill 
operators have refused to contract for the sale of lumber on last year ’s price 
basis. Remarkable uniformity of opinion prevails in producing districts. It is be- 
lieved that the country, notwithstanding the change of administration in govern- 
imental affairs, has entered another period of prosperity. Prediction was made a 
short time ago that the yellow pine market would break, some going as far as to 
say that lumber would sell for $3 below the price then prevailing. This prediction 
did not come truce, however, and some of the manufacturers have already sent 
out notices of advances with their January stock sheets. While it is true that 
yard trade is not heavy, there is much inquiry and a tone which indicates most 
urgent interest a little later. Indications are all of an early resumption of trade, 
which should assume large volume because of the prospect of an advance in 
values. There is little dimension, either dry or green, at any of the mills, and 
Texas and Louisiana mills are reported to be booked up to the next 30 days, 
especially in dimension items. Timbers and special cutting are also in good 
demand, with prices increasing. The price situation is estimated to have advanced 
as a whole on all items from $1 to $4 a thousand during the last three weeks. 
Hattiesburg reports that the buying of car material is heavier than of any 
other item and that interior timbers are in fairly good request. All kinds of 
shed stock are in demand. The woods are in rather bad shape for logging, owing 
to the continued rains. Glowing reports emanate from St. Louis. Many in that 
center believe that 1913 will be the biggest yellow pine year that the trade has 
enjoyed since 1906, Mill men do not seem to be eager to book much business 
ahead, believing that values are likely to advance at any time. In Kansas City 
the cold snap experienced has put a damper on the lumber business generally 
for a time. From South Atlantie ports many cargoes of lumber went out during 
the holiday season, and several vessels are loading at this time. Inquiries are 
numerous in the Central South and heavy demand has set in for all grades 


of lumber. 
* * * 


Logging conditions in the North are ideal. There has been plenty of snow 
and with the coming of zero weather the ground has a splendid foundation for 
logging. The only thorn in the northern operator’s side at this time is the 
searcity of desirable labor. Everything in northern pine, from No. 4 and 5 
boards’ up to firsts and seconds, is in splendid shape, stocks being scarce and 
prices firm, with a fair probability of an advance in the upper grades a little 
later. There is a steady demand and stocks are smaller than for several years 
at a corresponding period. Reports from all of the northern pine consuming 
centers are to the effect that trade is seasonable, although many are not through 





taking inventories, which has greatly reduced the demand for stocks. Demand 
for hemlock continues steady, notwithstanding the stock-taking 
New York, North Tonawanda and Pittsburgh all report a 
demand and prices. 


period. Chicago, 
maintenance of 


* * * 


Hardwoods show no relaxation from the strong position held by this branch 
of the lumber industry the last six months of 1912. Not in many years has the 
outlook been so promising with respect to the hardwood trade as now. Demand 
slowed up somewhat during the holidays, but buyers for the yard trade and 
manutacturing industries are again getting into the market for supplies and 
ure Wisiing to give market prices tor the stocks they require. The greater stress 
is laid on plain oak, as has been the case throughout the season, but the other 
woods are receiving their share of attention, the call generally being for 
miscellaneous stocks from the lower to the higher grades. ‘Vhe industries which 
consume hardwoods are evidently beginning the new year with the purpose of 
buying as steadily and as heavily as during 1912. In the North the conditions 
the last few days have been extremely favorable to stocking the mills with 
logs, the result of which will be a normal output of lumber. Nothing but an 
unforeseen fading away of consumptive demand can prevent the hardwood trade 
from being a record-breaker in 1913. The new year certainly opened with a 
decided shortage of all kinds of stocks. 


Mill operators in the Grays Harbor and Puget Sound country are looking for- 
ward to a prosperous year. This is based on the prospect of good times generally 
on the Pacific coast and of heavy building by the railroads. The severe storms which 
have raged for the last week and caused thousands of dollars’ worth of damage 
have abated, but while they lasted they practically put a stop to prompt shipment 
of lumber by water, many ships being barbound from Grays Harbor south to Eureka. 
The severe snow storms in the Cascades also greatly interfered with railroad traffic. 
The weather was so severe in Idaho that many of the mills were closed down. As 
a general thing the mills had not resumed sawing after their regular holiday shut- 
down, but by this time most of the mills in the Bellingham Bay country have started 
up. Demand locally in that territory is brisk, and the mills are rushed in filling 
orders for rail and cargo shipping. The outlook is good for a heavy foreign trade 
during the year. Arrangements are being made in California for increasing the 
output of white pine and sugar pine lumber, but these woods have become such 
universal favorites with the factories that all shop lumber will be readily absorbed. 
Redwood is also shaping up nicely. The foreign demand is reported as excellent 
and the domestic trade is also showing signs of increasing. Inland Empire pine 
is moving steadily. Fir inquiries are numerous and the outlook for the new year 
is considered exceedingly bright. There is a strong tone to the red cedar shingle 
market, although the storms, accompanied by high water, have interfered seriously 
with output. 

* * * 


The spruce manufacturers of Maine received a heavy set-back in logging opera- 
tions last week when a torrent of rain swept away the little snow there was, 
leaving the roads a quagmire, consequently woods operations are at a standstill. 
The demand for this wood in the East continues fairly active. There are no 
accumulations of stocks, and it may therefore be taken for granted that spruce 
will reach higher figures before the spring trade shall have set in. 

¥ * * 


The demand for North Carolina pine continues unabated. Buyers are scouring 
the mills for desirable stocks, but are meeting with little success. The manufac- 
turers are operating up to full day capacity, but little night work is being done. 
The greatest handicap is the miserable character of labor available, as the manu- 
facturers have to depend largely on negroes, who are very independent when they 
have a little money in their pockets. Manufacturers report that their books are well 
filled with orders and that there is not any haggling over prices. 

* * * 

The cypress market is showing steadily increased strength. It began last fall 
when stocks were somewhat short and assortments broken. Prices are firm and 
there is no likelihood of any recession from present values. Manufacturers report 
a good demand for yard stock and an active call for shingles and lath. The 1913 
outlook is for a better trade than in any other year since 1906. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


United States Senator Jeff Davis died at Little Rock, Ark., 


January 3. He had the distinction of being the only man 
elected to the governorship of Arkansas three times. Gov. 
Donaghey January 6 appointed J. N. Heiskell, of Little Rock, 
to succeed him. 

The steamer Julia Luckenbach was rammed and sunk in 
Chesapeake Bay January 3 by the British tramp Jndrakaula. 
Twenty-two persons lost their lives. Eight persons were 
saved by the Danish steamer Pennsylvania. 

Ottumwa, Iowa, January 6 adopted the commission form 
of government. 

The citrus fruit crop of California was seriously damaged 
by the cold recently. 

With a view to grand jury action the Federal authorities 
January 6 began an investigation of the activities of a new 
combination of crushed stone manufacturers with head 
quarters in Chicago. 

Ground was broken New Year's day for Machinery Hall, 
the largest of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
buildings, with 100,000 persons looking on. 

Thomas A. Edison January 4 pronounced the final test of 
his marvelous kinetophone a success. 

The Santa Fe has bought a site at Denver, Colo., for a 
large terminal to cost $2,500,000. 

William W. Wedemeyer, Congressman from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., who is supposed to have been mentally deranged, 
leaped from the Government steamer Panama while on his 


way back to the United States from the Isthmus. The body 
has not been recovered. 
Chicago's budget for 1913 carries $65,000,000. Of this 


sum, $23,304,193 will be expended on the city government, 
while the balance covers schools, public libraries, sanitariums 
and other extensions of municipal activity. 

At a meeting at San Francisco recently, attended by 
clergymen, college professors and others interested in dif- 
ferent phases of public welfare, it was decided to hold an 
immigration congress in San Francisco April 14 and 15, 
1918, to prepare for the reception of immigrants expected 
to come to the Pacific coast after the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Street accidents in New York during 1912 caused the 
deaths of 532 persons and injury to 2,363 persons, accord- 
ing to a report of the National Highway Protective Society. 
Of the total deaths 221 were due to automobiles, 134 .to 
trolley cars and 177 to wagons. 

Plans to bring all cotton exchanges of the country into 
an organization to be known as the National Association of 
Cotton Exchanges of America, tentatively were agreed upon 
at Memphis by representatives of 43 exchanges and cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Official returns from substations in New York City proper 
show that’ 142,294 packages were handled during the first 
three days of the parcels post. 

During January 46,582 persons in Wisconsin will be called 
upon to pay an income tax, according to revised statistics 
issued by the State tax commission. About 2 per cent of 
the population of the State is affected by the law. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute, New York 
City, who received the Nobel prize for medicine in 1912, 
predicts as the result of a series of experiments the possi- 
bility of healing a cutaneous wound in less than a day and 
the repair of a broken leg in four days. 

About $200,000 was expended by the International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge & Structural Ironworkers in defense of 
its leaders in the dynamite conspiracy case, according to a 
report at Indianapolis. 

The body of Whitelaw Reid, late ambassador to Great 
Britain, was carried January 4 to its last resting place in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The appointment of R. M. Johnston, president and editor- 
in-chief of the Houston Post, as successor to Senator Joseph 
W. Bailey, who resigned January 3, for the term expiring 
March 4 next, was announced January 4 by Gov. Colquitt. 

Dr. Lewis Swift, America’s great astronomer, died Janu- 
ary 5 at Marathon, N. Y. Dr. Swift was a fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of England and Canada and 
received three gold medals from the Austrian Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna for discoveries. 

The Federal grand jury at New York City began January 
7, it is understood, an investigation of the entire railroad, 
trolley line and steamboat situation in New England to de- 
termine whether the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. is a monopoly in restraint of trade under the 
Sherman antitrust law. 

The Rosecrans, once a United States Army transport, was 
lost on Peacock Spit, near Astoria, Ore., January 7 in a 
furious gale which drove it on the rocks. Thirty-one of 
the crew of 35 perished when the ship sank. 

The report of the acting State fire marshal for December 
shows that more than $1,000,000 worth of Illinois property 
was consumed by flames. The total number of fires was 869. 


Fire in the business district of Mason City, Iowa, January 
7 caused a loss of $300,000. 

Announcement was made at Minneapolis January 7 of the 
organization of what is proposed to be the largest real 
estate association in the world. The company, as planned, 
will have representatives in every large city in the United 
States and Canada and every sale or purchase made by 
the company must be passed upon by the National organiza 
tion. 

Washington. 

According to Government reports, 11,000 miles of motion 
picture films, $30,000,000 worth of automobiles, $1,000,000 
worth of telephones, and aeroplanes valued at more than 
$100,000, were among the exports from the United States 
in 1912. 

The Navy Department announced January 2 that trans 
atlantic steamship lines have agreed to move their tracks 
to the southward in order to avoid icebergs, the change to 
become effective January 15. 

The plan proposed by Union Pacific attorneys for dissolv- 
ing the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific Railroad merger by 
allowing the Union Pacific stockholders to have the exclu 
sive privilege of buying the $126,650,000 worth of Southern 
Pacific stock now owned by the Union Pacitie Railroad cor 
poration, was rejected January 6 by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Retrial under the criminal antitrust law against the so 
called bathtub trust will begin February 3, at Detroit, be- 
fore United States District Judge Sessions, of Grand Rapids. 

The latest estimate of the population of continental 
United States places the figure at 96,496,000 January 2, 
1913. This figure was used by the Treasury Department 
experts in determining that of the total money in circulation 
in the country on that date, $3,3850,727.580, the amount per 
capita was $34.72. 

All “corners” in wheat, cotton, corn, oats, lard, coal or 
any other commodity are illegal and in violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, according to a decision handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court January 6 in the Patten 
case. 

Secretary Nagel of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, January 6 sent to Congress a recommendation of an 
appropriation of $75,000 for the site and building of an 
immigration station in Chicago. 

President Taft January 6 renominated Charles P. Neill 
to be Commissioner of Labor in a message to the Senate. 

Hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
preliminary to revision of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law at 
the coming extra session of Congress, were opened at Wash- 
ington January 6. 

President Taft was the host at a luncheon in the White 
House January 6 to the executive committee of the B'nai 
srith, which presented to him a gold medal awarded him 
as the person who contributed most during 1912 to the 
“welfare of the Jewish cause.” 

Since the sixty-second Congress began, Vice President 
Sherman, six Senators and 16 Representatives have died. 

Government loans on farm mortgages at low interest 
rates were proposed in a bill introduced January 4 by Rep. 
Bathrick, of Ohio. The plan outlined is to attain the same 
object as the “rural credits’ system proposed by President 
Taft. 

The restoration of the Army canteen and legislation for 
the elimination from the United States Army of unfit officers 
are among the recommendations of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Chief of Staff, in his annual report, made public January 38. 

Women from all over the United States gathered at Wash- 
ington January 7 for the first annual convention of the 
Woman’s National Democratic League. 

The Navy Department is making plans for the detail of 
a vessel next spring to patrol the Atlantic Ocean along the 
steamship routes where icebergs might be encountered. 

A report issued January 5 by the Geological Survey shows 
that California ranked first among the oil producing States 
in 1912, with 81,134,391 barrels; Oklahoma, second, with 
56,069,637 and Illinois third with 31,517,038. 

The world’s production of gold during 1912 was $5,500,000 
greater than in 1911, the total having been $465,000,000, 
according to a preliminary estimate announced by George 
E. Roberts, Director of the Mint. The gold production in 
the United States amounted to $91,685,168, compared with 
$96,890,000 in 1911. 

Public hearings on the chemical schedule of the revised 
tariff legislation to be enacted by the coming extra session 
of Congress were closed January 7. 

The Navy will burn between 18,000,000 and 24,000,000 
gallons of crude petroleum this year. 

Commissioner Franklin K. Lane, of California, was elected 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to serve as its 
chairman for the year beginning January 13. He succeeds 
Commissioner Charles A. Prouty. 


Chicago will not be permitted by the Federal Government 


to increase the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
through the drainage canal for sanitary purposes. 


FOREIGN. 

M. Garros, the aviator, attained an altitude of 18,6 
feet in an aeroplane at Tunis, France, recently, beating ¢ 
altitude record of 17,880 set up by Legagneux at Issy-k 
Moulineaux in September last. The time occupied by t! 
aviator in reaching the height was 1 hour and 11 minut 


The political situation in Portugal daily becomes more 
threatening. Rumors are current that one side or the othe 
intends to overturn the Government and force cither 1 
proclamation of a dictatorship or the appointment of a p 
visional cabinet. 

An edict has been issued by the Chinese Government cx 
ing upon the women to abandon their trousers for the Oc: 
dental skirt and the men to give up their loose clothes for 
the conventional evening clothes of the Caucasian cut 
sack type. 

Arthur Faller, the aviator, at Mulhaven, Germany, Janu 
ary 8 exceeded by 5 seconds the world’s record for a dura 
tion flight in a biplane carrying five passengers. His tim: 
was 1 hour, 6 minutes and 5 seconds. The previous holder 
of the record was Henri Molla, who at Douzy, Fran 
January 16, 1912, flew for 1 hour and 6 minutes. 


in 


Eight men were killed January 6 by an explosion in the 
stokehold of the French battleship Massena while it was 
proceeding to Bizerta. 

The city council of Paris, France, January 3, by a vot: 
of 67 to 8, decided to acquire from the Government at a 
cost of $20,000,000 the fortifications and adjacent military 
zone which it is purposed to transform into parks and re 
creation grounds, 

Mme. Thebes, of Paris, France, the astrologer, has pre 
dicted that the year 1913 will be a turbulent one. 

Field Marshal Count Alfred Von Schieffen, formerly chief 
of General staff of the German Army, died January 4 in 
his eightieth year. 

The Chinese customs revenues for 1912 amounted to $40, 
280,000. This is a much larger return than in 1911, which 
was the best previous record. 

The German Government is considering the question of 
building a canal linking the Rhine River to the North Sea 
The whole length would be 174 miles, the average depth 
23 feet and the average breadth 148 feet. The cost of con 
struction is estimated at $60,000,000. 

A steel-making plant is to be built near New Castle, New 
South Wales, at a cost of $5,000,000. Fifty thousand dollars 
already has been spent in preliminary work. 

President Billinghurst of Pcru has asked Congress for 
authority to negotiate a foreign loan of $28,500,000 for the 
purpose of canccling certain: debts and financing the con- 
struction of railways. The president in his message esti 
mated the urgent debts of the Republic at $20,000,000. 





Capt. Hjalmar Johansen, a famous Arctic explorer, who 
had achieved much success in polar research, committed 
suicide at Christiania, Norway, January 4. He was a mem 
ber of Capt. Amundsen’s recent expedition to the South Pole. 

Sweden is to have a contributory system of old-age 
pensions. The pension is to become due at the age of 67 
in any case or earlier in the event of disablement. The 
rate of payment is to vary according to earnings. Con- 
tributions by all persons whose annual income is under 
$1,650 a year are compulsory. 

The President of Portugal has accepted the resignation of 
the Cabinet and entrusted Antonio Jose Almedia, leader of 
the conservatives, with the formation of a new ministry. 

A son was born to Prince and Princess August William 
Christmas day. The Prince is the fourth son of Emperor 
Wilhelm of Germany. With the four children of the Crown 
Prince, this makes the Emperor five times a grandfather. 

The eminent physician, Louis Paul Cailletet, president of 
the Aero Club of France, died at Paris January 5. He was 
born in 18382. 


It is rumored in European court circles that King Haakon 
of Norway may, in the near future, quit his throne as a 
result of the open opposition to his reign which is being 
manifested constantly in the Storthing. 

Mile. Marie Denisard, of Amiens, well-known suffragist, 
has announced herself as a candidate for the presidency 
of the French Republic. 

The resignation of Manuel Calero as Mexican ambassador 
to the United States has been accepted. 

The International Harvester Co., of Russia, has increased 
its capital from $8,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


Despite the unsettled political and commercial conditions 
within the republic, Mexican railroad earnings during 1912 
show an increase over last year, 


The German Government is preparing to erect a wireless 
station at the Johannisthal aviation grounds which is to be 
the central wireless station for the German aerial fleet. The 
new station will be able to communicate with aerial cruisers 
up to a distance of 1,700 miles. 

The upper and lower chambers assembled as a national 
assembly at Versailles January 17 will elect the president 
of the French Republic to succeed M. Fallieres. The term 
of office is seven years and the salary is $240,000 a year. 
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The industrial, financial and trade reviewers are liber- 
ally indulging in comments and relative estimates of 
last year’s results. It is recognized that the distinctive 
feature of 1912 was in the agricultural outcome. Favor- 
able weather in respect to plenty of moisture, lack of 
untimely frosts, absence of destructive insect pests, com- 
bined for a large average outturn of the leading crops. 
Prices were remunerative. A large demand for nearly 
all finished commodities greatly stimulated manufacture 
and gave abundant employment to skilled and common 
labor. This gave an impulse to general merchandise 
trade. The total value ot harvested crops, despite the 
easing of the markets, reached $9,532,000,000. The cot 
ton crop turned out to be the second largest in the his- 
tory of production of that staple in this country. There 
was a great swelling in the volume of iron and steel 
production as a reaction from the dullness of preceding 
years and the low stocks that thus had been induced. 
Altogether the demand on transportation was greatly 
increased. Building in the cities and in the larger part 
ot the rural country showed a remarkable development 
as compared to previous years, calling for all kinds of 
material necessary to that industry. This also added to 
the volume of freights for transportation lines. Foreign 
commerce relatively expanded to a marked degree. More- 
over, imports, chiefly in raw materials, foods and luxuries, 
rose to unprecedented totals. A trade balance against 
foreign countries of probably $600,000,000, with the 
$560,000,000 of 1911, contrasted with $556,000,000 in 
1909 and: 1910 combined, evidencing our improved condi- 
tion in respect to international credit. Briskness has 
characterized the textile industry and trade, largely as 
an effect from depleted stocks. The total results in this 
respect last year were reached despite the handicap of 
serious labor troubles and the small margin between raw 
cotton and manufactured goods. The year 1912 has been 
characterized as a ‘‘bankers’ year,’’ because of keen 
business and crop demand, and on account of the refusal 
of European exporters to send gold to this country 
interest and discount rates were maintained at figures 
which afforded good profits to the banks. Bank clearings 
for the year increased close to 1 per cent over clearings 
in 1911. Speculation being less than ordinary, the 
demand for money for that purpose imposed but a 
moderate burden on the banks. Despite much talk about 
a money squeeze in December the predicted trouble 
seemed to ease off as the end of the year approached, 
and the banks have come through the crisis in good 
shape. Little is now heard about too heavy drafts on 
bank reserves, and general business is being sufficiently 
accommodated, though interest rates are still maintained. 
A general confidence is expressed among bankers, nranu- 
facturers, merchants and all classes of business men that 
1913 is to be a year of sound and progressive business 
conditions, and that it will be one of progress in ail 
lines of endeavor. Jn the country are surplus products 
enough to constitute a basis for a large trade movement, 
and in scarcely any line is there an overstock to cause 
recession in activity. 

* * 

The volume of bank clearings of the United States in 
1912 much exceeded that of any preceding year. Ac- 
cording to compilation by R. G. Dun & Co., including 
returns from 128 leading centers, clearings amounted to 
$174,189,507,180, a gain of 9.3 per cent as compared 
with the year before, and of 6.6 per cent compared with 
clearings in 1910. Every section into which the state- 
ment is divided contributes to this favorable exhibit. 
Taking the year as a whole, practically every important 
city reports substantial improvement, demonstrating the 
notable broadening of activity in all parts of the 
country. 

* * * 

Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh estimates that on 
June 30 next there will be a surplus of $40,000,000 in 
the ordinary receipts of the Government. At the close 
of business on December 28 ordinary receipts for the 
first half of the fiscal year had been $346,964,022, while 
ordinary disbursements totaled $349,781,886. Estimated 
corporation tax collections were to wipe out the deficit 
on December 30, and with the estimated excess for the 
first six months of 1913 of $15,000,000 there will be an 
estimated surplus of $40,000,000 on June 30 next. Up 
to December 28 customs revenues collected totaled $162,- 
545,210, compared with $147,142,850 during the first six 
months of the year previous. For the same _ period 
ordinary internal revenue receipts were $157,562,359, 
compared with $147,755,976 last year. Disbursements on 
account of the Panama Canal for 1912 were $20,330,878, 
met entirely out of the general treasury fund. The pub- 
lic debt shows a deficit of $2,807,473 in 1912, compared 
with a deficit of $7,170,067 last year. 


* * * 


According to statistical authority from Government 
mint sources, the world’s production of gold during 1912 
was $5,500,000 greater than in 1911, the total having 
been $465,000,000. Gold production in the United States 
amounted to $91,685,169, compared with $96,890,000 in 
1911. California led with $19,988,486; Colorado came 
second, with $18,791,710; Alaska third, with $17,398,- 


946; Nevada fourth, with $13,331,680, and South Dakota 
fifth, with $7,795,680. Of the world’s production the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia, South Africa, made a gain of 
about $20,000,000 and Canada gained nearly $3,000,000. 
The United States, Mexico and Australasia lost about 
$16,000,000 and in the rest of the world the production 
was about what it was the preceding year. Since 1908, 
when the production of the world was $442,475,000, the 
annual increase has been comparatively small. Never- 
theless the yearly output causes a tremendous increase 
of the world’s supply, and that fact is inciting much 
speculation among economists as to the effect of the 
increase on prices of commodities, with special emphasis 
on the much discussed high cost of living. 


* * * 


A compilation nrade by the Wall Street Journal indi 
cates that new financing by companies in the United 
States during 1912 was slightly larger in volume than 
in 1911, and much greater than in 1909. The aggregate 
of new securities brought out by the railroads, indus- 
trial and public utility companies, and absorbed by 
investors in the United States during last year, amounted 
to $1,949,482,520, or $3,000,000 more than the new 
issue of 1911, $754,000,000 more than in 1910, and 
$549,000,000 in excess of 1909. Toward the end of last 
year there was a marked shifting in railroad financing 
from bonds to stocks, probably because the bond market 
was dull. The volume of new railroad notes showed an 
increase over the high total of 1911, as more than one 
third of railroad financing of last year was done by that 
means. The pronounced feature of the year’s financing 
was the increase in public utility bonds. Twice as many 
were sold in 1912 as in 1911, and three times as many 
as in 1910. As an offset for this remarkable increase 
was as large a loss in the amount of public utility stocks 
from the exceptionally high record established for such 
issues in the previous year. 

* % 

Since the expiration of the treaty between the United 
States and Russia considerable alarm has been manifest 
in this country because of the possibility that the mini- 
mum tariff agreement between the two countries will be 
rescinded. Though American residents in Russia are 
comparatively few, the United States has investment 
interests in that country estimated to amount at least to 
$225,000,000, mainly in mining, commercial and indus- 
trial projects. In 1911 American goods were consumed 
in Russia to the estimated value of $125,000,000, but 
the trade mainly passed ‘through the media of Great 
Britain and Germany. The value of our importations 
from Russia was but little more than $8,000,000. Thus 
Russia appears to have much less to dread from a tariff 
war than has the United States. Under the terms of the 
abrogated treaty Russia had the right to recede entirely 
from the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause in that compact, 
and that act needs no legislation by the Douma. In the 
determination of all foreign relations, including trade, 
everything depends upon the personal ukase of the czar, 
subject more or less to the advice of the privy council. 
Without any direct action by the ezar, since the old 
treaty is dead, the rates of the general tariff henceforth 
will apply to all American goods imported into the 
empire. This involves an increase of 20 per cent over 
the rate provided by the abrogated treaty. Thus it is 
understood that this burden on American commerce with 
Russia would be fatal to an increase of business with 
that country, which is much regretted by our exporters, 
since great anticipations of a marked increase of trade 
with Russia had been indulged. It is hoped, however, 
that the ezar will allow the minimum rate to continue, 
though much opposition. to it is expected in the Douma. 
The loss of amicable trade relations with Russia would 
be seriously felt in several lines of American business, 
among which may be specially mentioned the agricul- 
tural implement trade. 

* * 

Announcement is made that in the near future the 
United States Steel Corporation will begin the construc- 
tion of a steel plant at Sandwich, Ontario, opposite 
Detroit. The cost of the establishment will be at least 
$20,000,000—probably more. This plant, under a dis- 
tinetive name, will be equipped for manufacturing rails, 
wire, bar, sheet, structural and billet materials, and per- 
haps later tin plate mills will be added. It will have 
open hearth furnaces and will have a number of blast 
furnaces for the turning out of pig iron. The land for 
the location of the plant was bought by the Steel Cor- 
poration about five years ago. It will have a frontage 
on the Detroit river of a mile and a half, with abundant 
facilities for unloading ore, with a water depth of 30 
to 35 feet, thus giving access to the big lake carriers. 
Canada is said to have been unable thus far to produce 
more than one-half the amount of steel to care for its 
own consumption. All imported steel is subject to tariff 
payments, making shipments into that country expensive, 
with corresponding high prices. The Steel Corporation 
ean save the Canadians much money by manufacturing 
steel on the thither side the international boundary. It 
is said that coal can be obtained in Canada as reasonably 


as on this side the line, and labor is certainly no higher 
in that country than on this side, and in instances it is 
cheaper. Construction going on in Canada, in the way 
of railroad extension and building, is using a heavy 
amount of steel compared with the population of the 
country, and besides steel concrete is being extensively 
used, which is also a product of the Steel Corporation. 
This new enterprise is an evidence of the increasing 
overflow of American capital into the Dominion and the 
close relation that exists between the business of this 
country and our northern neighbor, This will be a more 
and more marked feature as the years pass, especially 
in the prairie and maritime regions of the far western 
provinces. It will be productive of results that no man 
can now foresee. 
* * ca 

Among the leading industries last year none were more 
prosperous as to volume of output than the manufac- 
turers of electrical appliances. This could have been 
expected when are considered the vast strides in this 
department made in recent years. One of the leading 
men in this line is reported to have lately said that 1912 
was the ‘‘biggest year’’ that electrical manufacturers 
ever experienced. The number of central stations in the 
United States has increased to about 7,500. The depend- 
ence of the people on electric lighting is now such that 
if all the stations should suddenly be wiped out the 
country would be plunged into darkness, so far as the 
night hours are concerned. In each recent year 50,000,- 
000 electric bulbs have been made and sold. There is 
more than one electric bulb in use for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. The combined output of 
all the central stations in the United States is approxi- 
mately 9,000,000,000 kilowatts, which is equivalent to 
12,060,000,000 horsepower. Such figures pertain only 
to the public service companies, and do not include the 
largest consumers of all. Many great interests, such as 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York Central, the 
United States Steel Corporation, produce electricity for 
their own use. Such has been the rapidity of growth 
of electric manufacture that the Government census 
takers have made no attempt to classify its ramifications 
in the census of manufactures. For example, no matter 
to what extent the steam railroads may employ electric 
energy as a part of their motive power they are still 
classified as steam railroads. The thousands of poles 
used for the wire lines are classified with the lumber 
industry.. The great copper companies, the major part 
of the product of which is devoted to the maintenance 
of electric industries, are classified under the heading of 
the copper industry. Probably the largest amount of 
electric power is consumed by the steel mills, including 
those that turn out railroad steel, which produce their 
own electric energy. The next largest are the foundries 
and machine shops. 

- * 

The largest units of shoe manufacturing are now in 
the Middle West, with St. Louis leading. The growth of 
business of the International Shoe Co., of St. Louis, is 
pronounced little less than startling. The gross sales 
of this corporation for the fiscal year to September 30 
have been estimated at $21,000,000, and the management 
for the year to end September 30, 1913, is planning for 
a gross turnover of $26,000,000. Its gross sales are prob- 
ably the largest of any single shoe organization in the 
world. The latest shoe development in St. Louis is the 
reorganization of the Brown Shoe Co., with an increase 
of capital stock to the extent of $16,000,000 from $3,000,- 
000. Among the shoe manufacturers of St. Louis is 
manifest an aggressive policy for securing a large share 
of the South American trade. Agents and representa- 
tives are maintained by St. Louis manufacturers con- 
tinuously in that region, and are said to be in better 
position to capture a share of this business than are 
those of Boston or any of the eastern manufacturers. 
The development of the St. Louis shoe business is an- 
other of the numerous examples of the rapid growth of 
manufactures in the Central West. When the Panama 
Canal shall be completed, giving that part of the country 
access by lines of steamers to the west coast of South 
America through Gulf ports, large accessions of business 
with the southern continent may be expected. 

* * * 


Orders were distributed late in December to the Harri- 
man lines for 246 locomotives and 12,500 freight cars, 
ealling for a total expenditure of $20,000,000, which 
was pronounced the largest equipment order placed last 
year. While the lines were known to be inquiring for 
cars the purchase of locomotives to the extent indicated 
was not expected. The locomotive orders were distributed 
to several equipment concerns. The Harriman car com- 
mitment brought the total of orders for the year to the 
245,000 mark, and it was thought that the final total for 
1912 would be fully 250,000. This number constitutes 
the greatest car buying for one year on record, it is 
believed, in money outlay. When the last high record 
was reached cars were mainly constructed of wood, were 
smaller and did not cost relatively as much as the big 
steel equipment now does. Now steel cars make up a 
large proportion of those constructed. 
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The lumber industry depends for its prosperity upon so 
many other industries that to forecast the future in the lum- 
ber field without taking into account existing prospects in all 
Last week the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN presented the views of a large num- 
ber of lumbermen, financiers and men who are recognized 


other lines of trade is impossible. 


leaders in other fields. 


Wood Package Outlook Pleasing. 
CHICAGO. 

The year 1913 promises well for the wooden package and 
allied industries, as present conditions forecast what will 
most likely happen throughout this year. ‘Trade in tbe 
box, shook, stave, hoop, heading, tight and slack barrel, 
beer keg, basket, hamper, cheese-box and veneer industries 
began to pick up early last year after the serious floods in 
the South subsided. The scarcity of logs and therefore the 
necessary scarcity of lumber, bolts, flitches, squares, and 
other raw material necessary for the manufacture of wooden 
packages forced an advance in the price of all forest prod- 
ucts. The usual thing followed: On an advancing market 
business ordinarily picks up, and last year was not an ex- 
ception to the rule. Trade in all wooden package lines 
began to be good as early as July and continued throughout 
the remainder of the year,’and January gives every indi- 
eation of activity in all of the wooden package lines for a 
long time to come. 

Of course there are departments of the trade which are 
considered season business, and this applies more especially 
to the beer, mineral water, soda water, canned goods, and 
beer keg lines; other lines require practically a uniform 
distribution of packages throughout the year. While prices 
for timber and lumber are now at a very high point, it seems 
there will be some reaction by early spring, though few 
manufacturers of wooden packages expect there will be much 
lower prices than are prevailing at this time. Business 
usually is good when prices are stiff and tirm, but whenever 
quotations for raw material get too high, as has happened 
in the past, there is bound to be considerable reaction, from 
which everything suffers. 

It is hoped and expected that there will be more uniform 
prices for the raw material necessary for the manufacture 
of all wooden packages, so that the manufacturers may be 
able to lay their plans and make their contracts with their 
customers. It has been proved a hazardous experiment 
for the manufacturers of boxes and barrels to figure with 
their customers if they are unable to obtain contracts with 
the producers of the raw material covering a considerable 
period. 

All lines of business seem to be active and the general 
run of producers of wooden packages of all kinds express 
the opinion that this year will be a good one throughout. 

PACKAGES, 
W. R. Anderson, Publisher. 


Attitude of Storekeepers Refiects Good Business in 1913 


CHICAGO, 

In regard to the outlook for business in the particular 
field covered by the Inland Storekeeper, we beg to say that 
the letters we are receiving from our subscribers, who are 
the most progressive general merchants of the country, 
lead us to believe that 1913 will be one of the best business 
years of their experience. They invariably report a record- 
breaking holiday trade, and are all enthusiastic as to future 
prospects. 

We make it a custom to send to every new subscriber and 
to every subscriber renewing his subscription an informa- 
tion blank on which he checks any new store fixture or new 
lines in which he would be interested. These blanks show 
an unusual increase in the interest shown by the merchants 
in new store fixtures and store utilities, which is a very 
good indication, we believe, of the present condition of busi- 
ness and the outlook for the coming year. 

3YXBEE PUBLISHING Co., 
O. F. Byxbee, President. 


The Cement Industry for 1912 and 1913. 


CHICAGO. 

The cement industry is in an infinitely better and more 
satisfactory condition than a year ago. While the produc- 
tion of cement has steadily increased each year since the 
geological survey first began to accumulate the statistics 
regarding it, the capacity of the country has in the last few 
years been greater than the demand, which is just now 
beginning to catch up with it. The first of the present year 
saw stock houses overloaded and prices down to as low as 
55 cents a barrel at the mill. While this was a ruinous 
figure, its effect was to stimulate consumption and pave the 
way for increases in price at different times throughout 
the year, closing with a price in the main centers of pro- 
duction of 80 to 90 cents. 

The market situation is conceded to be better than at any 
time since the panic of 1907 cut down the demand, just at 
the time when everything was in readiness for a largely 
increased production. 

The first of the present year probably saw the last of the 
conspicuous failures in the industry—failures, that is to 
say, due to the general condition of the trade. Others will, 
of course, occur as in any industry, due to lack of business 
sagacity in individual cases. 

The year closed with the demand still steady, helped 
largely by the open weather conditions of the fall and early 
winter, and leaving most mills with practically no stock to 
earry over, so that most of them will keep up a fair rate 
of production throughout the winter and will accumulate a 
stock for the spring trade. 

The Universal plants in the Chicago and Pittsburgh terri- 
tories owned by the United States Steel Corporation have 
been operating at capacity for several months, and the year 
was the largest so far experienced. In the Lehigh district 
brisk business has been reported by nearly all companies. 
The Kansas district has been largely overbuilt, but is working 
itself into satisfactory shape. 

The most discouraging feature of the entire year has 
been the fall car shortage, coming just at the time when the 
demand for cement was insistent. A car shortage hits the 
cement industry with peculiar force because of the low 
price of cement a ton, making it necessary to keep it going 
out continuously in order to make it profitable, and requiring 
a larger number of cars for a given value of output than 
almost any other product. 


summary of the opinions of the representative trade peri- 
odical publishers of the United States on the immediate 
future of business. 


This week it presents an imposing 


It is confidently expected that the official figures for 1912 
will show an output of 85,000,000 barrels at a price of about 
$76,500,000. But better than this increase in output and 
price is the fact that the industry has returned to a sane 
and businesslike basis. THE CEMENT ERA, 

- E. 8. Hanson, Editor. 


Rumored Railroad Curtailment Not Taken Seriously. 


CHICAGO. 

In all talks which we have had with manufacturers of 
power-plant machinery, and all reports which we have from 
our traveling men, the outlook is good, inquiries are more 
numerous than usual, and considerable good business is in 
sight. All seem to be optimistic and believe that a good 
year is before us. 

Recently there has been a rumor of curtailment of instal- 
lations by railroads and large corporations, but no one seems 
to take this seriously, or to believe that such course will 
be followed except in a few instances. 

PRACTICAL ENGINEER, 
Arthur L. Rice, Managing Editor. 











Musical Instrument Manufacturers Expect Best Year 
in History. 
CHICAGO. 

It is the general feeling of the music trades and industries 
ihat 1912 was one of the best on record. The piano industry 
has shown a marked advance, due very largely to the develop- 
ment of the player piano, the semi-automatic instrument, 
which has finally arrived at the point of approximate per- 
fection. It is roughly estimated that something like 360,000 
pianos and piano players were manufactured in this country 
during the year just closed. Of this number Chicago and 
the West—that is, west of Buffalo—are credited with a little 
better than 50 per cent. Chicago has finally become the 
largest producer of pianos in this country, which means in 
the world. New York during 1912 showed a considerable 
increase over the year preceding. Boston did not make any 
material advance. A number of the small middle-west cities, 
particularly in Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, have joined 
the ranks of the piano-producing centers and from some of 
them a large number of instruments are now sent forth. 

It is the opinion among musical instrument manufacturers 
that 1913 will prove the best year in the history of their 
industry. Unless some unforeseen financial or industrial 
disturbance develops this outlook will certainly be realized. 
It is not believed that any tariff tinkering can materially 
involve or interfere with the music industries. Next to the 
large output of player-pianos during 1912 the item of special 
interest is the automatic instruments of the orchestrian 
family, and novelties growing out of those instruments, 
ig for moving picture shows, small theaters and public 
1alls. 

The reed organ trade shows a distinct decline and that 
instrument seems to be rapidly dropping as an item of 
trade activity. PRESTO PUBLISHING Co., 

Cc. A. Daniell, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Photographic Trade Encouraged. 


; Boston. 

So far as we are able to judge conditions in the photo- 
graphic trade during the coming year are likely to be in the 
main satisfactory. An element of uncertainty is introduced 
by the possibility of tariff reductions in certain lines where 
English and German goods are now competing and could 
enter the country in much larger quantity were tariff changes 
of any moment made. 

American manufacturers of photographic materials are, as 
far as our experience goes, in prosperous financial condition, 
and have all enjoyed good business for the last year, which 
is likely to continue in the next 12 months. Professional 
photographers seem-more contented than a year ago; and the 
amdteur trade is steadily growing, largely because of the 
progressive advertising policy of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
who is spending very large sums in general publicity, 
designed to increase the use of the camera, both in magazine 
and newspaper advertising, and in sending around the United 
States a very large, attractive, and well managed exhibition 
of photographs and photographic material. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
F. R. Fraprie, Editor and Manager. 





Volume of Machinery Business Best on Record. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

The machinery business in the South and Southwest dur- 
ing the last year has been steadily increasing until it has 
reached a larger volume than ever before. The iron and 
steel industries in and about Birmingham and Chattanooga 
and practically every furnace in the South are operating to 
capacity. 

Machinery interests from every section report the best 
business in their experience, and the indications are that 
there will be no letup for some time to come. Many new 
industrial plants of all kinds are being started and the 
demand for machinery is not confined to any particular field. 

There has been a great demand for metal-working machin- 
ery and supplies throughout the South during the last half 
of the year and machine shops and foundries are generally 
rushed with orders. The cotton mills have been busy, which 
condition usually gives machine shops and foundries con- 
siderable work. The railroads had a good year, which also 
makes work for the machine shops and foundries. 

The power machinery and power transmission manufac- 
turers have had a most satisfactory business during 1912. 
There is a constant increase in the number of isolated plants 
being installed and this in connection with the developments 
in cotton mills, cotton seed oil mills and other manufac- 
turing industries brings the demand for equipment and trans- 
mission machinery to the front. 

SOUTHERN MACHINERY, 
I. C. Myers, Managing Editor. 


In casting about for information that will enable a business 
man to lay sound plans that will assist him in determining 
whether to expand or restrict his operations there is no more 
dependable source of information than the trade press. The 


High Cest of Living v. Cost of High Living. 


Boston. 

I believe the outlook for manufacturing and distributing 
merchandise used in the preparation of food is excellent ; 
that the year 1913, so far as conditions at present discerni- 
ble indicate, will be at least as prosperous as any period 
during the last five years, and, barring the intervention of 
some unforeseen influence, the next 12 months should go 
on record as the most prosperous year since 1906. 

The year will not be far under way before the temporary 
money stringency will be so far in the rear that it will be 
only a memory. The country is generally prosperous, the 
crops of 1912 were very bountiful, and the people must be 
fed; human life depends upon the business of food distribu 
tion. Prices of food articles are on a high plane, but they 
are not abnormally high, and the much-discussed high cost 
of living is not so much the high cost of living as it is the 
eost of high living. It is because of the fact that the people 
insist upon luxuries of all kinds that were unthought of 
two decades ago and indulge in unbridled extravagance that 
the cost of living in general is high to-day, but the cost of 
living is not high alone because of the cost of what enters 
the human stomach. 

People must and will eat and those engaged in the grocery 
and provision business will, as heretofore, be called upon to 
satisfy the demands of consumption. If people engaged in 
the distribution of foods adjust themselves to conditions as 
they appear, if they watch credits carefully, if they keep 
the expense of doing business down to the lowest practicable 
basis, and if they utilize the advantages that will be afforded 
by the parcel post; in fact, if they avail themselves of all 
the conditions which, combined, will result in prosperity, 
the year just begun can not fail to go on record as one of 
the most prosperous in the history of the trade. 

NEW ENGLAND GROCER AND TRADESMAN, 
Cc. W. Willis, Editor, 


Millinery Trade Outlook Good. 
NEW YORK. 

The millinery business for 1912 was very satisfactory. 
There were certain branches of manufacturers in the trade 
that were not as busy as in other years but this was due 
to the character of styles that prevailed. Reports from all 
parts of the country from the jobbers who sell to the retail 
trade state that conditions are very good, collections have 
been better than expected and all indications are that 1913 
will be an even better year than was anticipated two or 
three months ago. 

The reason for this favorable outlook is that the hand- 
made hat will undoubtedly prevail during 1913. These hats 
will require quantities of materials and more elaborate 
trimmings than were used in 1912. A larger use of ribbons 
is indicated than for several years so that the manufac- 
turers of wire frames, the manufacturers of fabrics and the 
manufacturers of flowers and feathers will all have a greater 
amount of business than for several seasons. Manufacturers 
of pressed hats probably will have a very good business as 
hats of that character will almost always be more or less in 
demand. 

The jobbing trade of the country is in a better condition 
generally than in any previous year, largely due to wiser 
views of competition that prevail. The broader view has 
been brought about by closer personal association through 
organizations. Uniform terms, discounts and interchange of 
credit information, definitely stating the amount of sales for 
several preceding seasons and the customers’ habits of pay- 
ment, have brought about the mutual confidence that has 
even affected the selling price of merchandise. There has 
been less aggressive slaughter of goods through the desire to 
“go the other fellow one better.” 

Politics and a prospective change in tariff have affected 
the trade very little up to this time. 

A better character of merchandise was demanded during 
1912 than in previous years and all indications are that the 
better merchandise will represent the greatest volume of 
business for 1913. THE ILLUSTRATED MILLINER, 

Grosvenor K. Glenn. 


Outlook Very Promising. 


MADISON, WIS. 

The most striking feature of the agricultural trade during 
the last year was the increase in the use of power machines 
for all purposes, including tilling the soil, putting in and 
harvesting the crop, pumping water, grinding feed and doing 
a vast number of other kinds of work for which either sta- 
tionary or traction engines are suitable. In the tractor 
field the gas tractor has forged to the front very rapidly, 
and approximately 75 per cent more were made and sold 
than during the previous year. While the gas tractor has 
loomed largest in the public eye and has increased rapidly in 
popularity the fact must not be lost sight of that more steam 
traction engines were made and sold than in any previous 
year in the history of the industry. 

Careful estimates place the number of gas tractors manu- 
factured in American factories during 1912 at 13,500. There 
are no figures available for steam tractors but the number 
must have been nearly as large. Both steam traction engines 
and gas tractors are used largely for plowing and otherwise 
cultivating the soil. The number of engine plows made dur- 
ing the year as nearly as may be estimated was 17,500. 
Estimates received from the manufacturers of both tractors 
and plows indicate that there will be an increase of about 
50 per cent in both. Prices have been very satisfactory 
and the demand has been active. The stocks carried over 
will be practically negligible and collections have been good 
in most parts of the country, The large harvests of the last 
season and good prices which have prevailed for all agricul- 
tural products account for the general prosperity throughout 
the country and are directly responsible for the heavy trade 
in agricultural implements and power machinery. 

The small engine trade has been large in volume but the 
prices have not been so satisfactory, due to the faulty busi- 
ness methods employed by a number of the small manufac- 
turers, some of whom have no systems of cost accounting 
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ing. With the high price for agricultural products that have pth seal rhe Praga ae ee he Men ittle. Given @ Gane as well as beet, will receive a wonderful impetus 
prevailed during the last two or three years and the adoption eR ASR tons eas Iipal o pagel the demand, the industry during 1913. AMERICAN SuGAR INDUSTRY, 
of more scientific methods in agriculture there is the need Reve. tO. nee ee. COU RCILy materially, E. A. Jones, Editor. 
for and the ability to pay for more machinery and especially In every respect the year jast closed has been a record- 
power machinery. We look forward to a very large trade in breaking one. Calendar year tonnage records have been 
power machines during 1913 badly broken. Five million more tons of ore were moved Automobile Business Expected to Increase 100 Per . 

AMERICAN THRESHERMAN, out of the Lake Superior region than in the best previous , 

P. S. Rose, Assistant Editor. year, 1910. Pig iron production aggregated about 2,500,000 Cent in 1913. 

; tons more than in 1910. In the steel branch of the trade PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
peed ryge ay Pe append _ — — more niet oe ng In The automobile trade enjoys the wmique position of being 

j j sheets 1 plates and wire products new records have been the one industry which is growing faster than any other in 
‘ Motor Trucks Making Enormous Strides. made by wide margins and in the great majority of other this country. ~ . " ; : 
( : ; ‘ : CHICAGO. finished steel products records have been broken, though The condition of the industry is very prosperous indeed. 
; fhe pleasure car field will be greatly increased this year, not by large amounts. The advance in prices in 1912 broke Manufacturers are doubling and quadrupling their outputs, 
‘ estimate placing the output at over 500,000. it is impos- recent records with respect to the amount of the advance, and new factories are starting up continually. The produc- 
d sible to estimate with accuracy, but a conservative statement though the advanced points reached are low compared with tion of pleasure cars during the past year has been over 
1 agi the 1913 output at least 10 to 15 per cent in advance | high points in the past. IRON TrRADE REVIEW. peng and —7 indication points to a doubling of this 
| 0 912. ; ; ; - output during the coming year. 

Motor trucks are making enormous strides and for this In the commercial car field the output during 1912 was in 

f year the output of last year should be doubled, the demand Coal Trade Outlook Excellent. the neighborhood of 30,000 cars, and for 1913 there is every 
for trucks being greater. Ordinarily the demand was in the New York. prospect that from 75,000 to 80,000. will be built. 
largely populated cities, but during the last year it has While the year 1911 disappointed those who expected it Nothing more need be said as to the general prosperity 
spread into cities of small and medium sizes, and this expan- to keep up the record-breaking habit of the American coal of the automobile trade for with the increase in the number 
sion is increasing steadily. : ; trade and fell slightly behind the figures for 1910, the year of cars built and used, there is, of course, a corresponding 

The number of concerns manufacturing passenger cars for 1912 saw so great a tonnage produced that it not only increase with everything connected with the industry. 
this year is smaller than last year, due to being stieciee ited establishes definitely a new trade record for itself, but, as AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL, 
by court action, ete, There are still a few who will be one might say, has something to spare for the deficiencies James Artman, Editor. 

r — Bg oy — a hg vA ger paid : cars i Li saad of 1911. All this has been achieved despite a serious inter- 
. increased. In the motor truck field there is a great tendency ruption of the operation of the anthracite mines, ¢ re . 
: to bring out more models so that a concern can sell vehicles ples, less eemidamcane of he Mc Fi viene >on go Rogge ts The Grain Trade for 1912-1913. 
1 with load capacity from 1,500 pounds up to 5 tons. This is pending settlements in one district and another, following es ‘ 4 CHICAGO. 
1 a good policy. On the other hand, in the passenger vehicle the general settlement arrived at in Cleveland at the opening _ Nineteen twelve marks an epoch in the increased produc- 
eS field, there has been a reduction in the number of models, of the spring season. tion of the cereal crops. The total aggregate production 
3 brought about by the fact that where few models are made The bituminous output has made up for any shortcomings this year, according to Government estimates, amounts to 
r the production cost is very considerably reduced. in the anthracite tonnage, and the large production thereof 5,496,000,000 bushels. The corn, oats and hay production 
THE AUTOMOBILE, has been achieved naturally enough in view of the increase Surpasses that of any previous year in the records of agri- 
D. Beecroft, Directing Editor. in manufacturing and railroad traffic and in foreign trade, culture. As it is a well known economic principle that the 
Scenic as well as the multiplication of usage for various public real source of almost all of the wealth of the Nation is the 
5 utilities such as gas and electric companies, which are soil, it is logical to conclude that this immense production 
Jewelry Business Prosperous. using a constantly increasing tonnage of coal. Demand of grain, valued at over $3,000,000,000, means increased 
CHICAGO, having been brisk in all directions, once it was well estab- prosperity and a good business for the grain handlers. f 
e Nineteen twelve was a fairly prosperous year in the lished that the political campaign was not to be the un- ‘ Phere are about 20,000 country elevators in the United 
Y jewelry business and the allied trades. There is but one settling factor that it has been in some presidential years, States, 2,500 of which are cooperative companies, and in all 
“s man (the retailer) between the Chicago wholesaler and the it followed as a matter of course that the output of sections ol the grain producing States of the Mississippi 
‘s consumer, and located as we are in the center a a large bituminous coal mounted high above 460,000,000 tons, and Valley, with a few minor exceptions, notably in sections of 
in agricultural territory, any year of bumper crops means with anthracite showing a total production of more than the winter wheat producing States of Indiana, Ohio and 
corresponding trade. 80,000,000 net tons, it seems safe to set down a total of Illinois, business has been excellent. 
n The year's business started slowly for the reason that 540,000,000 net tons and more as the year’s output, over- The car situation has greatly hampered the transportation 
r the spring was somewhat backward, being much colder than topping by fully 40,000,000 tons the high mark established of gre ain and thousands of country elevators are full to the 
is usual, and retailers refused to give advance erders until in 1910, THE COAL TRADE JOURNAL, roof. Prices are very materially lower than those of 1911 
rh they were sure what the season would be. For the same F. E. Saward, Editor. pees _ 7 te a panne = hema ae: sr 
ef so ) ers cline Oo stock ) sti g f the t & crop, bu the armers seem inclined to sell, even at great y 
ol ee ee eee ce pons ye I piney Be ytd —. ; reduced prices. The low price of corn has greatly stimulated 
y- This he determined not to do in many instances. The result Sugar Industry a Study in Contrasts. — — due to the record-breaking prices of the 1911 
s was a steac rade just as soon as it was determined that Neountie CORR crop. , ; 
a8 the ume pansion While both manufacturer and jobber feel 4 i PO een While we have produced a crop of all grains unparalleled 
y ae es at : Cee sede : ana A review of the sugar industry in the United States for in our history, yet it is also true that we are only a few 
to that they could have done more if they had time to secure 1912 is stud 7 bee aah a8 : - : 
ae a Tea PRIN CS , epee . % is a udy in_ contrasts. he beet crop was months from actual starv: ation, so that it behooves all lines 
the goods after it was determined that they would be almost universally satisfactory, while the cane crop in Lou- : 
di wanted. We believe that when the books are balanced eee aoe Teens. bee Mh proe  on pod ae ase of industry to work for the increase of production of cereals. 
Chicago will be found to have done about $75,000,000 worth pict 7. i os | par ethology cred es Pc lage dsr There has never been a time in the history of the world 
1 of trade in jewelry, watches and clock and optical goods pRB ohh grinned However, with t ca Sa acta when so much money was being spent to educate the farmers 
18 yt rainst $64,000.00! ae esccln inte’ Includes: ii ’ teristic courage and perseverance, the planters have put an in the selection of their seeds and the preparation of their 
he as against $64,000,000 last year. us Includes manu- increased acreage under cane for the 1913 season. What oil beds and in the breeding of live stock. This all augurs 
of facturing and wholesale trade. Hi ha four of adeno Aone acitat fap Bs descr € i live c all augur 
During the general doubt which prevailed fr renruare with the fear of adverse tariff agitation, floods and frosts, well for the future; so that, with a reasonable production 
rz ng spat beth rind Ry, pee eae eed pierre enue the lot of the Louisiana sugar planter and manufacturer has of grain in 1913, the business of the country grain dealer 
to May, everybody in the trade hustled to overcome a pos: been anything but an enviable one during the last 12 months. and the grain commission merchant in the terminal market 
sible decrease of business, with the result that when it did ies safer Seaina’ aohiieiet . caer OS rohit he . papa ‘ al marke 
tart the trade was conti ; right through the dull _In the beet growing States conditions have been very promises to be excellent. In fact, it would be hard to over 
phen th e trade was continuous righ rough the du different. The three States having the greatest number of estimate the brilliant outlook for the grain business in 
cee year's crops do not receive any serious setback in factories are Colorado with 1%, Michigan with 16 and Cali- 1913, for good crops and good prices spell prosperity. 
: fornia with 10 in operation during 1912 and two more NATIONAL HAY AND GRAIN REPORTER 
ng the next thvee months there is every reason to believe that ape aes naee ak cetcd ms Nate siti get — 
es 1913 will be a banner year for the jewelry. business, as the scheduled for operation next year. Of these three, Colorado J. Ralph Pickell, Editor. 
nd farming communities are now doing their own W arehousing ot roe OOe Sy Per See arene quater ae Soe Oneer oe _ 
ng and m soon as the next year’s , Bei the potters a the gee Fr og ee ct ce ag osirer ao 
Pad pps cae Sy : Pi Bergh skate aati bah esha second and Michigan third. ne Michigan factories are no A : 
a certain the grain now in storage on the farm will be turned yet through and final figures are not available. Colorado The Textile Industry Improving. 
ly nil a ge tthe en cae aciee ae eee é eal ae has had a phenomenal year and the sugar factor oe have : : , _ BosToN, MASss. 
id l a ripen Bone W b “ages ‘ Sato re the an Beno rdhee stall been taxed to the utmost to take care of the record breaking What 1913 has in store for the textile industry is uncer- 
as sg. ogo ‘th ng er Mile sa SS Ee OF ee tsee crop. Lack of winter rains in California curtailed the yield, tain. If we could base predictions on the condition of the 
in Seen: en THe AMERICAN JEWELEI the beets being smaller than normal, but this loss was industry at the turn of the year we should say that 19138 
im Hazlitt "& “Walker "Pultanten offset by increased plantings. In Michigan conditions have would be one of the most prosperous years in the history of 
us _— . ’ , = not been satisfactory. First, the late spring rains retarded textile manufacture; but present conditions being simply a 
——_————_— peor ogame gig — the — — Pn gaia with by pie r ay demand bt fabrics be actured from Bate 
* ; unfavorable weather conditions this fal Also the car and cotton that was made nece y by depleted stocks in 
vl Autos Encroach on Harness Business. shortage seemed to be more acute in Michigan than in other mill warehouses and distributers’ hands gives us no good 
yer on f CHICAGO. sections, at least as far as the beet sugar industry is basis for an estimate of what will happen in 1913. 
1eS While the trade in the harness and saddlery line has concerned. ? j The tariff, particularly Schedule K, the wool schedule, 
ise been exceptionally good there is much sentimental fear on Among the other beet sugar States, Utah had a successful has been the most featured part of the long tariff agitation 
1r- account of the auto scare. However, saddlery factories have year and there will be two new factories built in that State that has depressed the country. Textile mills and textile 
0, been busy during the last year and trade in the harness line for next year, ene an os new installation and the manufacturers have been most grossly misrepresented by 
rs has been good with the possible exception of fine coach har- other the location of the Nampa (Idaho) factory, which will yellow journals, the reformers and the agitators, until a 
ut ness, the sale of which has been practically killed on account be dismi: intled and the m: ichinery installed in a new plant at certain portion of the American public has been led_ to 
ry of the auto business. However, this line of business only Spanish Fork, Utah. Towa has but one factory at the believe that the textile mills are dens of iniquity, and the 
er affects harness makers in large cities, and with the general present time, but the sugar beet has proved so satisfactory textile manufacturers “baron robbers who are overworking 
od increase and prosperity in business and heavy teaming by a crop this year that efforts are being made to attract sev- and underpaying over 500,000 mill operatives. The reaction 
ast horsepower this loss has no doubt been largely offset by the eral more to that State. The first factory in Indiana was has set in. The promises of the politicians have not material 
ul- increase in regular business. . operated this year, and while weather conditions precluded ized ; the cost of high living has not been reduced, and it would 
put While the harness trade also suffers more or less in the any record breaking crop, added to the fact that the farmers seem from reports from all manufacturing centers that the 
ide rural districts on account of the mail order evil, the strenu- in that section were new at the business, still the results intelligent operatives in the textile mills are beginning to 
‘ ous work we have been doing for the last three years has were such as to attract the favorable attention of various see light and realize the gold brick that has been handed 
the greatly improved conditions in the harness trade in the other sections in that State, and it is likely that the Decatur them by the political agitators. As a result of this change 
isi- matter of the sale of harness gooés through the mail order — plant will be the forerunner of many more in Indiana within in feeling, a majority of the workers, and at least 1,000,000 
ac- houses. NATIONAL HARNESS REVIEW, the next few years. Ohio has five factories, two of them dependents upon them, are spreading a new gospel throughs 
ing Jefferson Jackson, Publisher. operated the first time this year, and that State is forging out the country, which would be splendidly contagious but 
e ‘ 
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for the shadow of pending legislation by the new Congress 
at the proposed special session in March or April. 

Everything depends upon what action is taken on the 
tarif! by the new party in power. ‘The Underwood Dill, 
that was vetoed last year, would positively paralyze the 
textile industry, cause hundreds of failures, reduce wages to 
2 basis that would necessarily lower our high American 
standard of living, and institute a reign of anarchy and 
disorder that would be very disturbing to the industries of 
this country. But entertaining the hope that no serious harm 
will be done to the industry, accepting President-elect Wil- 
son's repeated statements to this effect, textile manufacturers 
are carefully but positively preparing for a year that prom- 
ises to keep most of the equipment in operation, and also 
maintain the present wage that is fixed for mill operatives. 

The New Bedford mills. where a large proportion of the 
fine cotton goods of the country are manufactured, have had 
a very unsatisfactory year. The mills of Fall River, where 
millions of yards of the coarser cotton fabrics are manufac- 
tured, will not show to much better advantage in the matter 
of dividends than New Bedford mills. 

The woolen branch seems to have passed the year 1912 
and entered 1915 in better shape than the cotton manufac- 
turing end. Most of the mills are sold into March or April. 
and openings of goods in leaving distribution centers show 
the absolute necessity of clothing manufacturers and retail- 
ers for new stocks: but the uncertainties of the tariff pre 
vent these manufacturers from providing that material, or 
from stocking up even the most standard goods, and while 
well occupied in producing goods for orders placed a year 
ago, and six months ago, very little provision is being made 
for anything farther ahead than April of the present year. 

During the last year of depression, strikes, shutdowns, 
lockouts, ete., much good has resulted. The spasmodic 
uprising of labor under the auspices of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, to the practical demonstrations of direct 
methods, such as destroying mill property, destroying cloth 
and yarns, and willfully breaking up machinery, has opened 
the eyes of the intelligent help in the textile field, and the 
efforts of the Industrial Workers of the World class to 
take the mills from their owners have resulted in a very 
dismal failure. Labor and capital have been brought more 
closely together, and barring the necessity of wage reduc- 
tions to adjust manufacturing to any possible tariff reduc- 
tions, the labor outlook is very good indeed for the coming 
year. 

Furthermore, the mills have been taking advantage of 
the dull period to change over and reequip, and they enter 
1913 in the best physical condition known during the past 
decade. FIBRE AND FApsric, 

Frederic L. Babcock, Editor. 





Shipbuilding Promises to Exceed 1912 Record. 
New York. 

In the shipbuilding field 1912 was undoubtedly the best 
year from the point of view of the lumber industry that 
there has been for at least 10 years. This condition of 
things is due to the great increase in the building of new 
vessels which started about the first of October, 1911. 
During 1912 a considerable number of large vessels were 
built and undoubtedly the tonnage is considerably in excess 
of any year since 1901 or 1902. 

Only two days ago I was talking with a large shipbuilder 
and was told that there are about 30 vessels of considerable 
size under consideration, and that undoubtedly nearly every 
one of them will be ordered within a short time. The lumber 
companies therefore may look forward to 1915 as holding 
out promise of even a larger trade in the shipbuilding indus- 
try than 1912 produced. 

INTERNATIONAL MARINE ENGINEERING, 
H. L. Aldrich, Publisher. 


Conditions Promise Well for 1913. 
CHICAGO. 

The electrical industry has grown very materially and 
prospered to a considerable degree during the year. Early in 
1912 there was a quickening of business, but it was in the 
latter half of the year with the volume of goods manu- 
factured and sales consummated that the greatest gain has 
been made. Under the stimulation of a great many men, 
wise and good in the industry, and through the cooperation 
of publications like our own, we have sought to bring about 
a greater measure of cooperation among the various elements 
devoted to our business; such as the central electric light 
and power companies, the manufacturers of electrical appa- 
ratus, the electrical supply men and jobbers, the electrical 
contractors and dealers. In a measure some good has been 
accomplished and these various elements are getting together 
more and more on a sanely cooperative basis. In almost 
every line of manufacture entering into our industry there 
has been a very unfortunate price situation, and the inability 
of the manufacturers to agreeably determine upon a reason- 
able resale price has resulted in a very unstable situation 
with regard to prices for electrical material. Consequently, 
although the volume has increased very materially, the 
margin of profit has been reduced. It is only because the 
volume has been great that the manufacturer and jobber 
can feel at all happy over the situation. The outlook, how- 
ever, if the improvement in demand is kept up, is that prices 
will have a tendency to rise sufficiently to allow a better 
margin of profit. 

During the last two years the larger manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus, particularly of those current-consuming 
devices which enter into the smaller domestic and industrial 
applications, have carried on very extensive and expensive 
campaigns of publicity. This has greatly stimulated the 
demand for this material, and it is in these directions that 
the greatest gain is being made. Wiring devices and mate- 
rial of equipment have made greater gains than the larger 
generating apparatus, which might indicate that the load 
factor of our central stations and isolated plants is being 
very much improved. 

ELECTRICAL REVIEW AND WESTERN ELECTRICIAN, 
A. A. Gray, Managing Editor. 





‘‘New Year Holds Forth Bright Promises.’’ 


CHICAGO. 
Taking as a whole the raw materials which are consumed 
by the paint manufacturers in producing paint products of 
various kinds, trade has been especially satisfactory through 
the whole year, and 1913 opens with the greatest demand 
that has ever existed for productions in the paint business, 
so that in looking forward to the future, there is every 
assurance that the new year holds forth bright promises for 
all active and energetic manufacturers. 
Paint & VARNISH RECORD, 
Edward R. Drake, Publisher. 





Trade Refiects Prosperity of the Farmer. 


New YORK. 
The blacksmith and wheelwright trade reflects possibly 
more than any other the general prosperity of the farming 
interests of the country. Indeed, the farmers provide _prob- 
ably three quarters of the business of this industry. Farm- 
ers are unusually prosperous just now, as _is well known, 
and there is nothing that can be seen ahead to curtail this 
prosperity, unless it be the threatened reduction of the 
tariff. If this occurs it will, of course, very much demoralize 
and reduce our manufacturing industries, and as the farmers 
largely depend upon the American workmen to consume their 
products anything that curtails manufacturing will be of 
injury to them. This they do not seem to recognize, how- 
ever, and it is true likewise that this is not seen by a 
majority of the people of the United States. However, 
“example sways more than precept” and the lesson will be 

learned after the damage has been done. 
3LACKSMITH AND WHEELWRIGHT, 
A. A. Hill, Editor. 


Office Outfitting Factories Run at Capacity. 


CHICAGO, 

The business outlook in the office outfitting field for this 
year is very favorable. Practically all of the manufac- 
turers of office furniture are operating their factories to 
the fullest capacity and report that in their estimation 
business this year will be very good. Typewriter manufac- 
turers have never been more prosperous in their history, and 
the manufacturers of miscellaneous office equipment and 
machinery are in a prosperous condition, 

Our field did not take the political situation very seriously, 
and apparently the late election had no bearing at all upon 
present business conditions. Unless we have a very decided 
crop failure we expect a very prosperous season. 

THE OFFICE OUTFITTER, 
L. B. Mackenzie, President. 





‘*Pacing Future With Remarkable Confidence.’’ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The jewelry industry during 1912 is generally considered 

to have prospered in a greater degree than at any time 
during the last five years. While there were the usual dull 
periods in April, July and August, yet the employees in the 
various jewelry factories, principally located in Providence, 
R. L., Attleboro and North Attleboro, Mass., New York City 
and Newark, N. J., were employed more than the average 
number of days, and a greater number of people were so 
employed than during any same term of years in the history 
of the business. The presidential campaign, usually thought 
to be a means of slowing up the jewelry business, seems to 
have had no effect last year, as a very pronounced revival 
took place right in the midst of the presidential campaign. 
The fall business, both among manufacturers and distributers, 
began earlier and lasted longer than usual. Watch manufac- 
turers received a more constant and insistent demand for 
their goods than for several years, partly due to the fad of 
wearing watch bracelets. Makers of silverware, also ster- 
ling silver novelties, have done increased business and have 
prospered in a financial way. More diamonds were imported 
and sold than in any previous year. 
_ Notwithstanding the fact that the plated jewelry business 
is now being conducted under an 85 per cent tariff, the gold 
jewelry business under a 60 per cent tariff, the silverware 
business under a 45 per cent tariff, and the watch business 
under a graduated tariff amounting to about 45 per cent, the 
manufacturers seem to be facing the future with remarkable 
confidence. While they are almost unanimous in feeling that 
a substantial tariff is necessary for their prosperity, they 
seem to feel that the Democratic party can be depended upon 
to maintain substantial rates of duty on jewelry and cognate 
articles, owing to the fact that these are considered to be 
luxuries. 

The excellent crops of last year, the general prosperous 
business conditions, and the natural growth of the popula- 
tion, are all elements making for optimism on the part of 
all classes of jewele In Providence several of the more 
prosperous concerns are enlarging their facilities, in some 
eases doubling them, and several new concerns with ample 
capital are planning to engage in the business this year. 
Therefore, the outlook seems to be excellent, if the proceed- 
ings of Congress may properly be discounted at this time. 

MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
Walter B. Frost, Editor. 


R 





In the Dairy Produce Field. 
CHICAGO. 

The year just closed was in many respects a favorable 
year. We had crops that show our greatest total of pro- 
duction. 

As to butter, the line in which we are most interested, 
production was not equal to that of the year before. We 
had the favorable weather and the feed, but we did not 
have the cows. Practically all through the year there was 
a good market for butter, especially for the table grades. 
Prices have averaged high, the producer getting excellent 
returns for milk, and the outlook is for a successful ending 
for the butter of the year’s make remaining to be sold. 
It seems almost certain that this stock will close out at 
good profits. 

The egg deal is an exception from the standpoint of the 
holder of the year’s eggs. Farmers got good prices and 
have no cause for complaint, but the holders of the stock 
have had losses, and it looks as though losses will be the 
rule until the stocks are used. 

CHICAGO DAIRY PropUCE, 


S. B. Shilling, President and Manager. 


Eastern Printing Business ‘‘Spotty.’’ 
New York. 
Conditions in the printing business as far as the East is 
concerned during 1912 were ‘spotty’; that is, it was good 
in some places and poor in others, and good in some offices 
in the cities and poor in others. We have not heard any 
great amount of satisfaction expressed by individual firms, 
and on the contrary, have heard many complaints. 
The belief is generally expressed, however, that the out- 
look for 1913 is good. THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 
John Clyde Oswald, Editor. 


In the Construction Field. 
NEW YORK. 

On the basis of current demand for building capital in 
the metropolitan district of New York, which includes five 
counties in New Jersey, two counties in Long Island, West- 
chester, and two in Connecticut, the demand for general 
building grades of lumber in 1913 promises to break al! 
records. Engagements made already by such leading lend 
ing companies as the Metropolitan Life, New York Life, 
savings banks, and individuals specializing in capitalizing 





new realty enterprises in the territory described, already 
reach the astounding figure of $239,000,000, covering 
prospective construction between November 1, 1912, and 


February 1, 1914. 
Metropolitan 
$25,000,000. 

Plus this very favorable condition is the announcement 
that 1912 showed a gain of $33,000,000 over total cost of 
building construction in 1911 for the five boroughs of New 
York alone. ‘To this must be added the gain in East Jersey 
over last year’s figures of $2,689,000, with several outlying 
districts yet to be heard from, 

Another circumstance leading to the belief that 1913 
will be a very prosperous year is in the fact that a large 
quantity of new building projects for which plans were 
filed since August of last year were purposely held in abey- 
ance until after the presidential election. A certain per- 
centage of this hesitant prospective building construction 
will not come forward in actual operation until after the 
tariff matter is settled by the new administration, but it is 
assured by reason of contracts for materials held in reserve. 

So much for demand. As far as 1913 prices are con- 
cerned there are several factors combining at present to 
make a more profitable year for lumber and other building 
materials than they have experienced since the boom year 
of 1909. 


Of this total one company 


alone, the 
Life, has made 


engagements for more than 


The greatest factor is in the peculiar winter weather 
which has predominated in the East so far this season. 
The result has been a remarkably steady call for all 


kinds of building materials, particularly lumber, notably in 
lath, siding, heavy timber, and dressed material for use 
in making concrete moulds, for the weather conditions 
have been such as to permit concrete construction through 
out the district with little fear of freezing. 

This unexpected condition of affairs can not help create 
a tremendous call for early spring lumber from this section 
of the country and with the shortage of labor it will prob- 
ably be seriously felt in the spring when railroad section 
hands under allegiance to the Balkan States are missed 
from their tampers and forks, and section foremen will 


have to call heavily upon the southern labor market and 
other industrial labor marts for help, thus crippling many 
mills unless the mills themselves provide higher wages to 
offset the pay that the railroad companies will be almost 
sure to proffer in order to keep up their roadbeds. Open 
ing the season short and hampered by an insistent demand 
that seems to be almost sure to exist early in the spring 
the manufacturers will be entirely justified in asking more 
for their commodities and in fact building construction 
interests in New York today are figuring on at least a 7 to 
10 per cent advance in the cost of construction from this 
very cause, 

Reason for larger lumber demand in the East is con- 
tained in two significant factors having to do with freight 
transportation which will become effective during 191: 
for the first time. I refer to the completion of the Panama 
Canal, but especially to the completion of Erie Canal im 
provements which will bring the northwestern lumber supply 
into direct one-loading boat shipments from manufacturing 
plant to New York market through the lakes, the canal and 
down the Hudson. The West is beginning to realize what 
this new circumcontinental freight facility means. 

These facts permit one to draw his own conclusions as 
to what 1913 has to offer for lumber and all other building 
material interests. It seems that this is an ideal time to 
get into the selling efficiency game and to play it for al! 
that it is worth. Opportunity is said to knock at a man’s 
door only once, but it is a wise lumberman who puts « 
knocker on his door so that he will be sure to know when 
Opportunity actually arrives. 

Recorp & GUIDE, 
Allen E, Beals, Construction Editor, 


Will Be a Big Year in Farm Machine Trade. 


CHICAGO. 

When the Old Man with the Scythe amputated the last 
remaining day of 1912 he brought to a close a year of 
big business in the agricultural implement trade. Always 
it is difficult to state with any degree of accuracy just how 
one twelve-month period compares with another in point 
of domestic sales, for it is impossible to obtain actual 
figures respecting the volume. The best that can be done is 
to obtain an expression from representative manufacturers 
of various classes of machines used in crop production and 
blend them into a composite opinion applicable to the trade 
as a whole. By this plan one reaches the conclusion that 
the aggregate sales for 1912, all classes of agricultural! 
implements considered, equaled, if not exceeded, the sales 
of any preceding year. 

In one important respect the closing months of 1912 
probably established a new record. This refers to orders 
booked for machines for the spring and summer seasons, 
the advance orders for 1913 trade. The volume of this 
business up to December 31 was greatly in excess of the 
volume obtained during the same months in 1911, and it is 
the opinion of some manufacturers that contracts written 
since September 1 call for a larger number of machines 
than were covered by the contracts written in any corre 
sponding period. 

In —- this is due to the extraordinary crops of 1912 
and the assurance they give of a large demand for all 
kinds of implements. In part it is due to the foresight of 
dealers, who, warned by the car shortage and the difficulty 
manufacturers were having in obtaining materials, have 
placed more liberal specitications than usual, and many 
dealers whose practice it has been to defer contracting 
until after January 1 have heeded the signs which pro- 
claimed the wisdom of early buying. However, neither a 
car shortage nor unfavorable conditions in the material 
markets would lead dealers to buy heavily if they did not 
expect a big demand for the things purchased. The dealer 
is closer than any other trade factor to the man of the 
soil. He knows his needs and his ability to pay for what 
he buys. ‘The dealer is best qualified to make a forecast of 
a coming year’s trade and his purchases for 1913 business 
reflect the belief that the year will be one of the big years 
in the farm machine trade. 


FaRM IMPLEMENT NEWS. 





Record Established in Mining Industry. 

New York. 
The mining industry of the United States was highly 
prosperous in 1912. The production of iron, copper and zinc 
was the largest ever recorded. The statistics for lead are 
not yet available, but they also are likely to show the largest 
production on record. Except in the case of lead, wherein 
special conditions prevail, the prices realized all around were 
materially better than what we look upon as good average 
prices. The outlook is for the continuance of prosperity in 
1913. At present mining is more hampered by shortage of 
labor than anything else. Mining in Mexico in 1912 was 
bothered by the political disturbances there, but the impor- 
tant producers of copper and lead in that country appear to 

have made their usual output. 
THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
V. R. Ingalls, Editor. 


Drug Business Up to the Average. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
From the best information we can get would say that the 
drug business for 1912 was quite up to the average, though, 
perhaps, there was a slight falling off compared with the 
previous year. Conditions for the new year seem good, a 
feeling of confidence being apparent in all branches of the 
trade. THE NATIONAL DRUGGIST, 
Henry R. Strong, Publisher. 


Promising Outlook in Grocery Trade. 


New YorRK. 

The grocery trade outlook was never better than at the 
beginning of 1913. An optimistic spirit pervades the food 
industry, based chiefly upon the magnificent harvest of 
1912, the movement of which has only fairly begun. Al- 
ready its effects are seen in the tremendous volume of 
exports, the increase over 1911 of bank exchanges, railway 
earnings, activity of money, demand for labor, busy fac- 
tories, heavy consumption of food eee It may not be 
so easy to make net profits in 1918 as during previous 
years, as the tendency of markets is downward rather than 
upward. 

The tendency in the grocery trade is toward combination 
or rather the concentration of distribution forces into fewer 
hands; as, for example, the increase of chain stores. In 
this city there is a movement afoot to bring into one 
organization a number of the large jobbers. A new com- 
pany has been formed with $6,000,000 capital, and ware- 
house and terminal facilities have been secured on the water 
front. This is an initiative movement that may change 
present methods and cheapen the cost of distribution. 

Preserved foods and proprietary food specialties in con- 
tainers constitute a very large part of the grocery trade. 
This includes canned foods, the production of which in 1912 
was heavy. The official report of .the National Canners’ 
Association and other organizations makes the output of 
leading articles as follows: 


Cases. 
. - -14,022,000 


Tomatoes—2 dozen tins tO CASE.......csecseeee 

Corn—2 dozen tins to case........... Wee bones aie «. -18,109,000 
Peas—2 dozen tins to case....... avoids eter 9% coscce 1,007,000 
Salmon—4 dozen tins to case..........+0.- +seeeee 6,000,000 


Add to this the output of other vegetables, fruits, soups, 
mincemeat, milk, jams, jellies and a long list of prepared 
foods and a total is secured of between two and three 
billion tins of foods ready for immediate use. And the 
remarkable—almost marvelous—fact is that no well authen- 
ticated case of death has been reported and very few cases 
of serious illness. Such a record has never been credited to 
fresh fruits as ordinarily sold in city markets. The con- 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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RAILROAD, FINANCE AND MANUFACTURING VIEWS. 


Reasons for a Favorable Outlook for Railroads — Bankers View the Year’s Prospects Complacently — Industrial 
Leaders Regard National Legislation With Confidence. 


From a Shoe Manufacturer’s Point of View. 


CHICAGO. 

The year 1912 was the first presidential election year in 
my experience in which the political movement of the 
country did not affect business injuriously. This may be 
partly explained by the fact that two of the leading can- 
didates had been previously tried in office, and a third was 
a man with a record as Governor of an important State, 
whose views and policies were pretty clearly defined, a man 
so well known to the business world that there seems 
nothing to worry about. Everybody seems to have con- 
fidence in President-elect Wilson; and everybody feels that 
this confidence is deserved. 

permet for the shoe trade, the year 1912 has been a 
good one; an increase in volume of from 10 to 12 per 
cent has been shown. Owing to a very great scarcity of 
hides and leather, prices of shoes have been higher. The 
scarcity and high prices of hides and leather have not 
been confined to America alone; there is a world shortage. 
This is so generally known to all manufacturers and re- 
tailers of shoes that it needs no further argument, and it 
means that a readjustment of prices on shoes and leather 
must take place. Manufacturers of shoes have had to pay 
much more for leather, and retailers have had to pay more 
for shoes. 

There is no relief from this condition until the increase 
of cattle throughout the world catches up with the increase 
in population. In this country, in fact, there has been a 
great increase in population and an actual decrease in the 
number of cattle raised. Instead of keeping pace with popu- 
lation the production of hides has gone the other way. 

It will take years to reach anything like a normal pro- 
portion; cattle can’t be raised in a single season. The 
result is that prices of hides and leather will remain high 
unless for some reason, not now apparent, the demand 
for leather should decrease. This seems hardly possible; 
leather is used more and more than ever; the automobile 
industry alone is using an increasing amount of leather 
that might be used for shoes. 

The largest shoe manufacturers with big output have seri- 
ously considered what could be done to relieve the retailer 
and consumer from the advancing cost of shoes. Some have 
found it possible by stimulating the increase of volume of 
sales to absorb a part of the advancing cost, while still 
maintaining quality: but in spite of this, some readjust- 
ment has been necessary on the higher price basis, and 
shoes will cost more in 1913 than they do now unless 
something unforeseen happens. The cost to the consumer 
will not be burdensome, and good shoes will be possible 
at prices to satisfy most wearers. 

The trade prospects for 1913 are very good. The huge 
crops of 1912 have made anxiety for the welfare of the 
country in a business way very remote. Export business 
has been very large; the balance of trade is our way. 
Prices for export have been high; money will flow to us 
in large volume. While the large financial centers like 
Chicago and New York have been drawn on heavily for 
financing and moving the crops, this money will naturally 
come back as the crops are marketed. 

We look forward to 1913 with confidence: we expect a 
good business. The only thing the shoe business needs to 
fear is a shortage of hides and leather. 

J. Harry SE.z, 
President Selz, Schwab & Co. 


‘*Possibilities of Economies in Railroad Transporta- 
tion.’’ 
CHICAGO. 

The favorable outlook for the railroads may be stated 
as follows: ‘The railroads have been hammered almost con- 
stantly for 20 years by public opinion and _ legislative 
action, and it now seems as if the public are beginning 
to see that they have gone far enough, and perhaps too 
far. The only hope the railroads have of reducing their 
cost of service is 4 reducing the unit cost to handle the 
increased volume of business. If, therefore, railroads are 
let alone for a little while there is a chance that they 
would catch up. ‘There are still immense possibilities of 
economies in railroad transportation but these economies 
can not be introduced overnight. They require long and 
patient work and, sometimes, the expenditure of consider- 
able capital. The management of railroads has not been 
wasteful, but the greatest want of economy usually exists 
on the poorest railroads because they are unable to provide 
the facilities which are essential to the most economical 
methods. 

Another favorable item in the outlook is a reduction in 
the tariff. The railroad industry is one of the principal 
industries in the United States which have been wholly un- 
protected and, while the railroads would suffer if the tariff 
were so altered as to cripple the manufacturing industry, 
they would be helped by reductions in the tariff which 
would permit them to avail themselves of the cheapest 
markets. The whole theory of railroad transportation in 
this country is to create competition between localities, 
both within and without our national boundaries, or, as has 
been often said, “to annihilate distance.” Indeed, it is 
usual for the railroads here and abroad to make lower 
rates on export and import freight than on commodities of 
local manufacture, and this theory has been sustained by 
courts and commissions both in this country and in Europe. 
It should be obvious to anyone that the transportation 
interests both by sea and land are constantly trying to 
promote trade and commerce, while tariff walls seek to 
restrict them. 

Probably the most favorable item of all in the outlook 
for 1913 is the great abundance of the crops and the in- 
crease in the purchasing ability of the commodities, by 
reason of this abundance. The railroads of the country 
are very much ——— on a large volume of business. 
Between 55 and 60 per cent of the operating expenses of 
the railroads and all of the fixed charges go on regardless of 
whether there is much or little business done. Hence, a 
large volume of business tends to produce low unit costs. 

There ought to be some improvement in net earnings for 
1913 over 1912. However, it is probable that railroads will 
avail themselves of larger receipts to make larger expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and maintenance of equip- 
ment. 

Whether the railroads are prepared physically to take 
eare of record-breaking traffic depends somewhat on the 
winter season. If we have a mild winter the railroads 
will probably get through without trouble. All transporta- 
tion men recognize, however, that the railroads as a whole 
have not the margin of facilities which the business neces- 
sities of the country demand. For a period of four years 
theré has been a surplus of car equipment in the country in 
excess of the demand running from 200,000 to 400,000. 
Last fall this surplus was quickly absorbed and there is 
now some shortage of equipment and also some congestion 
at important points. 

I think the work of the Engineers’ Wage Arbitrators’ 
Board is an exceedingly important contribution to the work 
that has been previously done. The board has pointed out 
one very important, yet fundamental fact—that there is in 
all these labor controversies a large public interest which 
is not represented. is is true as to all labor contro- 
versies, but especially true in vespect to public service cor- 
orations. For example, if the flour manufacturers of the 
(United States have a controversy with their employees and 





as a result of the controversy there is an increase in wages 
allowed by the employer or an arbitration which results 
in some compromise between employer and employee, the 
general public is concerned. ‘The price of flour has to be in 
creased at least a small per cent to make up for the in 
creased labor cost. In the same way, in the case of rail- 
roads and other large public service corporations the public 
does not always appreciate that in the long run it must 
pay not only the bare cost of service, but a fair rate of 
interest on the property invested. The public often evades 
these responsibilities and thinks it can permanently evade 
them and shoulder off this expense on to the railroads; but 
what inevitably happens in the long run is that if the 
railroad does not earn a fair rate of interest on the in- 
vestment, the corporation fails to secure capital for im- 
provements which the public needs, and the public suffers. 
This and many other examples might be cited to prove the 
fact that the public is vitally interested in every wage 
dispute, and especially those in which public service cor- 
porations are involved. The arbitration commission has 
rendered a real public service in pointing this out clearly 
and forcibly. 

There are, obviously, two ways of advancing railroad 
rates. One is to make a horizontal advance, which sounds 
well because it doesn’t alter the present relation between 
rates. This method proceeds on the theory that the present 
relation of rates is correct and can not be improved upon. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this method can be made 
effective, even if the advance desired is only a small one 
even so small as 5 per cent—for the following reasons: 
First, that in many States the rates are fixed by local 
distance tariffs which can not be altered; second, some rates 
-—for example, the anthracite rates—are now subject to at- 
tack, and it is doubtful if they could be advanced; lastly, 
rates on some commodities are too low. and out of line. 
These should be advanced by the railroads; and if the rail- 
roads can not legally get together to agree and advance 
these rates the commission should order their advance. 

From the above it will be seen that I believe in a dif- 
ferent method of securing an advance in rates; namely, by 





FREDERIC A. DELANO, OF CHICAGO; 
President Wabash Railroad Co. 


advancing some but not all rates. Theoretically, the ad- 
vancing of all rates by a single stroke of the pen would be 
a quick way to get results, but I believe and have felt for 
five years that more would be accomplished if the carriers 
patiently take up rates one group at a time. In doing this 
the railroads are absolutely dependent on the assistance 
of the Interstate Commerce ommission. The “rubber 
stamp” method of suspending all advances in rates for 
6 to 10 months as quickly as they are filed must be stopped. 
Rates that are too low, however they came about, are dis- 
criminatory and should be advanced with the immediate 
authority if not on the orders of the Commission. 
FREDERIC A. DELANO, 
President Wabash Railroad. 


‘‘No Check in Present Prosperity Expected.’’ 


CHICAGO. 
Broadly speaking, any nation with an agricultural pro- 
duction such as that of 1912 in the United States, the 
bulk of which output will be consumed right in its own 
industrial and manufacturing centers, may safely face 
the future with complacence. No check in our present 
prosperity is, therefore, expected; it may be that politics 
may cause more or less uneasiness during the early life of 
the new administration, but at the worst this condition 

can only be temporary. 
CHICAGO PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Norman D. Fraser, President. 


Outlook Exceedingly Cheerful. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

The business outlook in the Northwest is exceedingly 
cheerful. In Washington we have harvested the largest 
crops of grain and fruit ever garnered in the State, while 
the Government reports show the condition of winter wheat 
now on the ground to be 100 per cent, promising splendidly 
for next year. 

The salmon pack of the last season on the Pacific coast 
has been equalled only once or twice in the history of the 
business. 

The lumber business—the chief industry of the North- 
west—is in better condition and presents a better outlook 
than for a number of years. 

Commerce is larger than ever before, the customs reports 
showing that the port of Puget Sound now leads that of 
San Francisco. 

Underlying conditions are sound, the prospect of in- 
creased shipping after the Panama Canal is opened justifies 
a feeling of optimism, and if Congress can only be induced 
to stop fighting windmills for a time; if the newly elected 
members will only try thinking with their heads instead 
of with their lungs, if the new administration will only not 
try to “regulate” everything in the business world and will 
give the country a little rest we should have most prosperous 
times. M. F. Backus, 

President The National Bank of Commerce. 


Farmers Should Raise More Beef Stock. 


CHICAGO. 

The year 1913 opens with a scarcity of beef which pre- 
vails not only in the United States but throughout the 
world. Cheap beef is a thing of the past and farmers and 
stock raisers of the United States have nothing to fear in 
the way of cattle or beef competition from either Mexico, 
Canada or South America during the next decade or longer. 
The corn belt farmers of the United States must produce 
more cattle or else the American people must face a beef 
famine. Farmers must save their calves and breed and 
raise more and better cattle on their farms, 

Farmers should buy foundation herds of good cows and 
pure-bred bulls or pure-bred animals of both sexes at the 
present relatively low cost of breeding stock, which owing 
to cessation of range demand is almost on a level with beef 
prices. ‘The growers should adopt economical, improved 
methods of beef production, raise more corn, build silos for 
both winter and summer use, raise more alfalfa and by so 
doing they will obtain a larger net profit from their farms. 
Farmers can make no mistake by raising more and better 
beef stock, and in no other way could they benefit the 
public more, as the demand for beef is growing every year. 

J. A. Spoor, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Co. 


‘‘Ample Evidence of a Bright Outlook.’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Business in California generally is good and throughout 
the State there is ample evidence of a bright outlook for 
both the immediate and the more or less distant future. 
San Francisco, as the metropolis of the Pacific coast, 
reflects strongly this spirit of seemingly well-founded opu- 
lence. In San Francisco there is great activity in preparing 
for what will undoubtedly be the greatest of all universal 
expositions so far held, and which will be opened in 1915. 
The cooperage business on the Coast has had a fairly 
prosperous year. One adverse element has been the use by 
some of the larger producers of tank cars in the eastbound 
movement of wine. While these carriers for wine have 
their decided limitations still the cooperage industry has 
been somewhat affected by their use. The progress of the 
cooperage industry is gradual and comparatively slow. The 
generally favorable prospects, however, for the movement of 
a great variety of products cause us to view the future 
with full confidence. There is bound to be a more rapid 
development on the Pacific coast with the completion of the 
Panama Canal. There is also bound to come a greater 
opportunity for the development of trade in the very high 
grade cooperage raw material produced by us from our 
Pacific coast woods. 
F. J. Koster, 
President California Barrel Co. 


Large Consuming Demand to Continue. 


CHICAGO, 

We feel that the outlook for the first six months of 1913 
is very good. The advance orders for spring delivery exceed 
those for the spring of 1912, which indicates that the large 
consuming demand will continue. Prices are somewhat 
higher and there has been some increase in the cost of 
operation due to a raise in salaries in the last year. In 
many ways conditions promise to remain good. Wage 
earners throughout the country are finding employment at 
as high remuneration as they have ever received. What 
may be done with the tariff can not be foretold, therefore 
we are not predicting any further ahead than six months. 
What Mr. Wilson will do with the tariff matters remains a 
problem, but I do not think that any changes will be made 
that will affect prices or industry to any marked extent. 

JOHN V. FARWELL, 
President John V. Farwell & Co. 


Future Favorable to Happy Business Conditions. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 

Present conditions in our business are about up to the 
average of the last 20 years. They seem better than this 
because they are so very much better than they were dur- 
ing the first half of the year. 

The prospects are unusually good, due mostly we think 
to the big crops that were obtained from fields, farms and 
mines this year and partly to the better conditions in the 
iron and steel business that naturally followed the very 
bad conditions and short buying that ended about the 
middle of this year. If tariff matters are conservatively 
handled by the incoming administration, the nearby future, 
as we ag it, is very favorable to a happy business condition 
generally. 

ALEXANDER GLASS, 
President Whitaker-Glesner Co. 





‘*‘A Conservative Safeguard.’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Confidence in the Nation’s future is not merely based 
upon resources, though these are vast, but upon the in- 
creasing thought which the business forces of America are 
giving to public affairs. 

We have been cognizant of the decided effect legislation 
has had upon business, but have held aloof from the busi- 
ness legislation as if it were different from the business of 
daily life. Under our form of government they are in- 
extricably commingled. The business man in public affairs 
will prove a conservative safeguard and this one can con- 
fidently look for as to the future. 

G. G. Dawes, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


‘‘Augurs Well for the Future.’’ 
CHICAGO. 

Conditions in the industrial field compare favorably with 
those of a year ago and in many lines they are much 
brighter. Some jobbing houses, from motives of prudence, 
are feeling their way, on account of proposed tariff legisla- 
tion, but this should not be taken as a lack of confidence. 
Manufacturers, generally speaking, have confidence that the 
anew national administration will pursue a safe and sane 
policy. 

There is less talk than usual among captains of industry 
upon the tariff and there is more faith in the incoming 
administration and in the wisdom of Congress than usually 
is displayed when a new administration is about to enter 
into power. 

It augurs well for the future of our industrials when 
business heads appear to feel that the day is over when 
business will go wrong in the face of a good crop simply 
because a presidential campaign is in progress and a national 
nee is about to be succeeded by a new administra- 

on. 

Soil conditions are reported excellent as compared with 
the winter season last year and crop prospects have a great 
deal to do with the creation of confidence and in inducing 
the manufacturer to make up a big batch of goods. 

A significant fact in commenting upon the relation between 


(Concluded on Page 60.) 
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during the last week. A combination of holidays, inven- 
tories and snow has kept orders down to the minimum, 
SASH AND DOOR TRADE but that is by no means discouraging to the manufac- QUERY AND COMMENT 
turers and dealers. Inquiries are unusually large in 
volume and size and mills here are looking for a better 
= : . season than the one just passed. Prices have started ; 
Now that the holiday season is over buying is good, up from the low level that ruled for much of last year Who Can Furnish Them? 
though the inventory period is interfering somewhat. anq searecity of mill material practically assures further LAWRENCEBURG, IND., Jan. 6.—Editors AMERICAN LuM- 
Dealers, however, say business is nmuch better than at f ; 


the corresponding period last year. They are pleased 


with the present situation and the outlook for spring 
trade is promising. Inquiries from retail dealers have 


been large, but trade resulting from these inquiries will 
not materialize greatly until dealers finish their work of 
stock-taking and take up in earnest the demand that will 
come in the spring. Manufacturers are finding their 
stocks much more broken than a year 


ago. 
k'actories 


in Chicago are receiving a fair amount of 
orders, these coming chiefly from local dealers, but they 


expect their out-of-town trade to pick up materially 
Within a short time. The weather conditions that have 
prevailed in Chicago until the last few days permitted 


building to proceed and kept up the local demand. 
Prices are steady and carload trade shows as much 
activity as any other. 

While wholesale and retail business in the Northwest 


is quiet, the Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are not 
shutting down for any length of time, but are running 
on stock sizes in the expectation of a good spring trade. 
Buildings under way are numerous and there will be 
considerable special work trom time to time, but the out- 
look tor country trade later on is fine. It will be com- 
paratively quiet tor the next month or so. 

This is, of course, not the time the sash factories are 
loaded down with work, but Baltimore (Md.) operators 
say they are getting enough orders to keep their fac- 
tories in operation and the demand for their products 


is up to seasonable expectations. It is also to be said 
that prospects are most promising. Within the last 
week a number of building projects have been brought 
forward and the outlook tor the sash factories is there- 
tore decidedly promising. The high price of lumber 
naturally is causing an advance in the cost of sash and 
doors, but gener: lly speaking the returns on mill prod- 


ucts are fair and the margins of profit sufficiently en- 
couraging to impart a feeling of buoyancy to the trade. 


To be sure plants are not pushed, but they are doing 
about as well as can be expected. 
The door mills of Buftalo, N. Y., have found trade 


somewhat quiet since the first of the year, the weather 
not being favorable tor any building work. Where 
building is only partly completed there is a fair demand 
for doors and sash to finish the work. The fir door trade 
in the eastern part of the State shows up well for the 
season and that variety of door is making much head- 
way. Some salesmen state that they sell 10 cars of fir 
panel doors to one of any other kind. 

While usually at this time of the year there is plenty 
of real winter weather in Cincinnati and the planing 
mills and retailers of millwork instead of working to 
capacity on special stock for immediate use are taking 
advantage of the lull in building activities and are keep- 
ing the mill hands busy making up stock sizes for 
spring business, the remarkable weather conditions have 
been so favorable to outside work that builders have 
kept on and consequently the millwork dealers have had 
all calculations upset and are busy getting out all kinds 
of interior finish, which will not be completed for the 
next five or six weeks and they will have very little time 
to work up very much stock for the spring building. 
The only thing for them to do is to buy heavily 
of this material that they unable to manufacture 
and the out-of-town manufacturers of millwork should 
have an increased business in this line in this section. 
This market has always been a good buyer of stock sizes, 


are 


but the coming year will be bigger than ever for the 
reasons given. Prices are all high, due to the high 


cost of rough lumber, coupled with the heavy demand 
throughout last year. According to the architects more 
homes than ever before will be finished in red gum dur- 
ing the coming season, as the results obtained with this 
wood from past experiences are so satisfactory that they 
do not hesitate to advise prospective home builders who 
are looking for a hardwood finish and do not care to pay, 
the price of some of the more expensive hardwoods, 

use gum, and many of them are taking this advice. 
There will be, of course, plenty of oak finish, both plain 
and quartered used, as usual, as nobody will deny the 
excellence of this wood for finishing purposes and sub- 


stitutes are being used only as a matter of effecting a 
saving and with a satisfactory result obtained at the 


same time: The prospects for another big year are the 
very best, and dealers in all kinds of building lumber 
and millwork are now in the market for their require- 
ments or soon will be. 

Now that the figures for the old year are in it is 
evident to the millwork trade of St. Louis that 1912 was 
a much better year than the dealers supposed it was 
going to be. It is also evident that the conditions gov- 
erning are vastly better than they have been in January 
for a number of years. This has put heart into the 
local trade and the dealers are once more viewing the 
coming season with optimism. There was a larger vol- 
ume of realty transactions in St. Louis last year than 
there was for several years previous and this presages 
an era of building during 1913 which will make work 
for the local sash and door houses. The same condition 
prevails throughout a large part of the so-called St. 


Louis trade territory. Inquiries are already stronger 
than they usually are for January, and orders are more 
plentiful. The price tone of the market is still unsat- 


isfac.ory, on account 

and door trade. Mixed car 

considerably in evidence. 
There has been little stir in the market at Kansas City 


of bitter sash 


Louis is 


competition in the 
business out of St. 


advances. Also there is evidence of an increased amount 
ot building. Yard mer generally are figuring on a 


strong country demand. It is notable, also, that the 
country demand is each year for higher grades of sash 


and door. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., say 
stocks are light and demand good, with every prospect 
of a big spring trade. While the 1912 volume of busi- 


ness has been large, prices have not been wholly satis- 
factory, but the way 1913 is opening indicates that doors 
and columns are going to do better this year. There 


has been considerable increase in output during the last 
year in the district tributary to Tacoma in both doors 
and columns, but the factories all report orders ahead, 
a firm market and a bright outlook. 

Heavy inquiries for window glass were received dur- 
ing the last few weeks of the old year and all the 
factories began the new year actively engaged in filling 
orders. Stocks are well cleaned up and jobbers have 
placed orders that will readily absorb all the glass that 
is produced for the next few weeks. 





CONDITIONS IN THE SASH AND DOOR TRADE 
DURING 1912. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 7.—John H. Moss, vice presi 
dent, treasurer and general manager of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., well-known sash, door and _ blind 
concern of this city, sums up conditions in the sash and 
door field during 1912, as follows 


The year just passed has proved a peculiar period for the 
sash and door industry. The severe winter of 1911-1912, 
reinforced by the heavy spring rains, not only retarded 
building operations that had their inception in the fall of 
1911, but prevented considerable winter building. The vol- 
ume of business, therefore, during the early part of the year 
was light. Building permits for April, however, in 75 of 
the leading cities of the United States, proved it to be better 
than for the corresponding month in any of the four preced- 
ing years and were an increase of 19 per cent over the same 
month for 1911. In 19 cities the increase in building 
permits ri a. from 2 to 173 per cent. The general satis- 
factory conditions existing in many other industries created 
confidence in the minds of prospective builders and was a 
eontributing cause to the fine millwork business during the 





closing part of the year. In consequence of favorable 
weather conditions existing during the entire fall building 


operations have continued vigorously up to date. The con- 
ditions should have effected a very satisfactory year, but the 
price of millwork products has not advanced with the 
increased cost of lumber and labor and so, while the year 
will show some increase in volume over 1911, it will not 
show an increase in profit. The future promises, however, all 
that reason may expect. 

It is necessary for most of the factories to close for a 
period sufficiently long to repair their machinery and the 
custom has been to do so at the close of the year to enable 
taking their inventories at the same time. Ordinarily, the 
jobbers have taken this fact into consideration and placed 
their orders during the fall for spring delivery. This was 
not the case last fall, and, as stocks in the hands of jobbers 
are light, and as their orders must be placed very early in 
the year, there is no question but that the sash and door and 
interior finishing plants will have all they can do when 
they open. 





LATE LUMBER LAW 











CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LAW IMPOSING ROAD 


TAX. 
The Supreme Court of North Carolina holds constitu- 
tional the act of 1911 which provides that any lumber 
company or person or persons in the lumber business 


desiring to use any of the public roads in Macon County 
for hauling logs or lumber, etce., shall pay a license or 
privilege tax of 2 cents a mile on each one thousand feet 
of mill logs, lumber, or other heavy material so hauled 
and make a monthly report to the road trustees of the 
amount of feet hauled each month. The court says it is 
a matter of common knowledge that lumber companies 
and others engaged in lumber business do great injury 
to the public roads. The legislature deemed it unjust to 
make the owners of farm iand and free labor pay road 
tax and work the public roads, and then allow lumber 
companies and others hauling lumber to cut them to 
pieces without any remuneration or any leyal method 
provided to make them bear an adequate proportion of 
the burdens. It does not appear upon the face of the act 
that there is any other busi- 

ness carried on in that com- 
munity which would tend to 
cut up the roads as the haul- 





ing of lumber is calculated 
to do. But, even if this did 
appear, the legislature can 
classify vecations and lay a 
tax of a different amount 
upon the different occupa- 
tions. The only requirement 


is that the tax shall be uni- 
form upon all in each classi- 
fication. The legislature was 
within its legitimate powers 
in prescribing regulations for 
the maintenance of the pub- 
Macon County, 
and in laying a tax upon the 
use of heavy vehicles for the 
purpose of raising a fund to 
repair the damages usually 
inflicted on the roads by such 
traffic.—Road Trustees  v. 


fic roads of 





BERMAN: We have been advised that there is a concern in 
your city that makes a specialty of wood guards for 
teeth of cross cut saws. We are taking the liberty of writ- 
ing you to inquire whether or not you know of this concern 
and if so we will be pleased to have you advise us. 
GrorGe H. BisHor & Co. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not been able to 
locate any one in Chicago manufacturing the article in 
question, and publishes the inquiry in the hope of find- 
ing someone who can supply the need.—EDITORS. } 


the 





The Cubic Contents of Round Timber. 


St. HELENS, ORE., Jan. 6.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Do you know ‘of any book or publication containing a 
table for determining the cubiture of piling or logs, that is, 
a table gotten up like the Lumbermen’s Actuary with the 
contents carried out in decimals of all sizes and lengths? 

Cc. D. GOLDEN. 

|Seribner’s Hand Book, for sale by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at 25 cents a copy, prepaid, gives a table 
of cubie contents of round logs of average diameters 
ranging from 6 inches to 38 inches and all lengths run- 
ning from 8 feet to 36 feet, and also a clear statement 
of the rule by which the contents of logs outside of this 
range of dimensions may easily be figured.—FEpIrTors. | 





European Markets for Red Gum. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I will be greatly obliged if you will give me any 
detinite information in regard to European markets for red 
gum timber Names of European tirms handling this com- 
modity are especially desired. 

M. L. BYERS, SPECIAL AGENT, 
Office of the President, ‘The Delaware & Hudson Co. 

[There is nothing about this inquiry to suggest what 
use is to be made of the information, although such 
questions can be answered more concisely and intelli- 
gently where the inquiry itself is more explicit. Red 
gum timber is known to the foreign trade as satin 
walnut, and is used for the cheaper grades of furni- 
ture, particularly bedroom furniture, and also for 
inside finish, stair newels and the like. A great deal 
of it is cut for veneer, which is built up as core-work 
upon which more expensive woods are applied as an 
outside finish. It also is used in England for paving 
blocks much more extensively than in this country, 
where yellow pine is usually preferred. However, it 
makes an excellent pavement when properly protected 
from the weather by creosote, although great dissatis- 
faction resulted from its extensive use in England 
some years ago in an untreated condition. 

Practically any of the foreign timber 
whose advertisements will be found in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN handle satin walnut along with other 
American woods, but none of them specialize in it or 
feature it prominently. The last trade report at hand 


merchants 


from Liverpool states that ‘‘Prime satin walnut 
boards are very firm in price, with only a very mod- 
erate supply on hand. Medium quality boards are 


very firm in price, with a good demand, especially in 
the Midlands.’ ’—Editors. | 





More About Piling Lumber. 


Micu., Jan. 6.—Editors AMERICAN 
believe your discussion regarding the 
most interesting as well as the 
has ever appeared under your 


NEWBERRY, 
MAN: We 
lumber the 
one that 
ment.’ 

In showing your neat, different diagrams to our lumber 
pilers we felt somewhat embarrassed to receive this reply: 
“It is an easy matter to draw a nice-looking picture on a 
piece of paper.”” This answer set us thinking and as an 
appreciation as well as a compliment to our men we are 
sending you a picture of their claim. We do not claim 
that our method is the best way of piling. Our piles are 
4 feet apart and have an 8- to 12-inch air space in the 
center. Most of our lumber is hardwood. We pile our 
lumber from 6 to 16 feet long, 2 inches apart in piles 16 
feet wide. We use three piling bottoms only. The dis- 
tance between the first and second bottom is 8 feet and be- 
tween the second and third 6 feet. We either double our 
8-foot pieces or pile them in front and all 6-foot pieces 
behind. We have railroad shipments only. Under this 
system one customer will not get all the long and another 
party all the short lumber. In placing the second pile 
bottom 8 feet and the third one 14 feet from the front we 
have no “checking,” also no “rot or stain” on the ends. 


LUMBER- 
piling of 
most profitable 
“Query and Com- 


Our 16-foot lumber has the advantage of three stickers only, 
and the 2 feet projecting over the “ends of a 14-foot space 
under a well-covered pile shows no warping or checking. 


We use 10-inch pitch for 14 feet. 
LAKE SUPERIOR IRON & CHEMICAL Co., 
Herman Keenert, Mill Superintendent. 











George C. Brown & Co., 75 
S. E. R. 40. 


WELL PILED 


HARDWOOD LUMBER IN A MICHIGAN YARD. 
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PROTECTING CANADA’S FORESTS. 


Two-Thirds of Dominion Fit for Forests Only—Their 
Conservation Vitally Necessary. 





MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 6.—Reviews of the lumber, pulp 
and paper industries are published in the Globe’s Annual 
Financial Survey of January 2. These articles are from 
the pens of James Lawler, secretary of the Dominion 
forestry branch, and E. B. Biggar. 

Mr. Lawler, writing on forest protection and the work 
of the conservation commission, points out that the an- 
nual production of the Canadian forests exceeds $166,- 
000,000; that two-thirds of Canada is fit only for the 
growing of trees, and the keeping of these forest areas 
covered with tree growth will not only mean a constant 
and increasing revenue from timber, but will protect 
rivers, water powers and navigation, and maintain a 
game and health resort of the finest kind. Maine gets 
$15,000,000 a year from the tourists who come to it 
from other States, and its forests are insignificant in 
comparison with those of Canada. 

Mr. Lawler states that practically nothing is being done 
to point out the advantages of the forests. A few years 
ago conservation was an unknown word and people had 
no idea of its need or its possibilities. Today the country 
is just waking, and the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments are spending $1,000,000 on the forests chiefly for 
fire protection. In addition, the lumbermen and railways 
are spending another $500,000 between them. During the 
last year nearly 2,000 fire rangers have been patrolling 
the forests, and this number will be augmented in 1913. 
In addition, the Dominion Forestry Branch is doing a 
great work in reforestation. Last year it sent out over 
20,000,000 trees to farmers on the prairies. In addition, 
the Governments of Ontario and Quebee have begun the 
reforesting of abandoned farms, while the Canadian Pa 
cific Railway has equipped all its locomotives from Field 
to Vancouver with oil burners for the purpose of protect 
ing the forests. This railroad has also planted millions 
of trees, and is offering prizes to prairie farmers for the 
purpose of encouraging them to plant trees. Two for- 
estry schools are in operation in the Dominion, and each 
year send out a band of trained experts. Despite this 
work, Mr. Lawler points out that Canada’s expenditure 
on forest development is less than one-half cent an acre, 
while India spends six cents, France nine cents and 
Prussia $1.90 an acre. He concludes with the statement 
that Canada in forestry is ‘‘a giant waking but not yet 
working. ’? 


INCREASE IN HARDWOOD RATES. 


New Tariffs Between St. Louis, Memphis and Cairo 
and Texas & Pacific Originating Points. 





Sr. Louis, Mo.; Jan. 6.—Local lumbermen who receive 
hardwood lumber from Texas & Pacifie Railroad points 
are confronted with an advance ranging from 2 to 4 
cents a hundred in the freight rate on hardwoods from 
Texas & Pacific originating points to St. Louis, Memphis 
and Cairo. These advances were made known today in 
supplement No. 3 to Texas & Pacific tariff A. I. C. C. 
No. 63 A 2005. Chairman C. E. Thomas, of the traffic 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, states that a 
number of St. Louis lumbermen are affected by these 
advances and that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be asked to suspend the new tariffs pending a hear- 
ing as to their reasonableness. 


EXPORTING CROWN LANDS PULP. 


Gouin Government Said to Have Relaxed Non-Export 
Rule— United States Keeps Watch. 





Orrawa, Onvt., Jan. 6.—Despite the fact that the 
reciprocity agreement was supposed to have been killed 
in the election of September 21, 1911, the Gouin govern- 
ment apparently has been induced to remove from cer- 
tain areas of Crown timber lands the prohibition which 
forbade the exporting of pulp wood from Crown lands 
of Quebec. Should this be confirmed the large operators 
in this Province will obtain free admission for their 
paper to American markets. 

In 1910, the Gouin government made an order pro- 
hibiting exporting of pulpwood cut on Quebee Crown 
lands. The reciprocity agreement with the United States 
provided for free admission to American markets of pulp 
and paper manufactured from areas free of restriction 
against exporting pulp, but prohibiting free admission 
of paper made from timber cut on areas subject to such 
restriction. This provision became operative and is 
the only provision of the reciprocity agreement which 
is effective. Under it, holders of private pulp areas 
are able to obtain free admission of paper to the 
American markets, while those who obtain raw material 
from Quebee Crown lands have to pay duty on all 
paper so exported. The result has been that holders 
of private areas have been able to undersell in the 
United States their competitors manufacturing 
Quebee Crown lands. 

Recently Crown land manufacturers have sought to 
induce the Quebee Government to modify its antiexport 
regulations and the Gouin government is said to have 
made an order to allow exporting of pulp wood from 
a number of Crown land timber areas, including those 
held by large paper companies. Hope is entertained 
by the paper makers that such raising of the embargo 
will enable them to induce the American customs au- 
thorities to admit paper from the exempted areas duty 
free. 

United States consuls in Canada are said recently 
to have been instructed to take extra precautions in 


from 


preparing consular invoices for paper shipped from 
Canada to the United States, which is interpreted as 
indicating that the United States Government will care- 
fully scrutinize the demands of the Canadian paper 
makers before acceding to them. Paper makers of this 
side are said to be now trying to induce the New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario governments to follow Premier Gouin’s 
example. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI LOG SCALE. 


Slight Decrease in Scale Compared with 1911—Low 
Stocks Carried Into New Year. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8.—The annual report of 
the surveyor general of logs and lumber for this district 
shows a slight decrease in lumber production in the upper 
Mississippi Valley for 1912, compared with 1911. The 
totals of the report this year compared with last are as 
follows: 


1912. 1911. 
Win eee REMI ee so) yas ciarn wo eseeterave 1,466,965 1,638,895 
ORE MORI, TOC e550 d ¢ccew sees 93,980,900 100,940,830 
Logs sawed, feet.......... elas erate 301,312,320 305,922,729 
Lumber manufactured........... 398,423,971 407,654,603 
Shingles manufactured...... 6,000,000 8,000,000 
Lath manufactured............. 86,300,000 88,368,300 
Logs carried over, feet.......... 92,000,000 151,147,527 





DATES FOR TAP-LINE CASES. 


Conference Dates Fixed for Determining Divisions 
and Other Matters. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announces that beginning January 13 
it will hold conferences or informal hearings in connec- 
tion with the tap-line case, which the traffic officers of 
the several interested trunk lines and the representatives 
of the various taplines are invited to attend. The pur- 
pose is to give the commission information as may be 
required to enable it to proceed in the disposition of 
the matters reserved on the face of the report in that 
proceeding, or arising under the report; in particular, 
the question of the amount of the divisions and allow- 
ances to the several taplines on traffic other than the 
products of the proprietary mills, and the amount of the 
allowances under section 15 to lumber companies where 
such allowances may be proper under the report. An 
opportunity ‘will be given the respective parties to 
present their suggestions on these questions. The con- 
ditions in the individual cases are to a large extent 
similar, and it is therefore apparent that the determina- 
tion of the allowance or division in one case affords a 
precedent for action in other similar cases. Any com- 
panies therefore that prefer to deal with these questions 
in correspondence may do so without incurring the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of coming to Washington. 

The individual taplines or lumber companies involved 
have been docketed for certain days as indicated hereon, 
and the plan is to devote not to exceed one-half hour to 
each. Notices of the hearing are being given to all 
interested. 

January 13—Crittenden Railroad; 
Searcy Railroad; Eldorado & 
Louisiana & Gulf Railroad; 
Drew & Northern Railway. 

January 14—Tremont & Gulf Railroad; Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Railway; Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co.; Butler County 
Railroad; Gould Southwestern Railway; Louisiana & Pine 
Bluff Railway; Prescott & Northwestern Railroad; Southern 
Railway & Navigation Co. 

January 15—Paragould & Memphis Railway; Blytheville, 
Burdette & Mississippi River Railway; Salem, Winona & 
Southwestern Railroad; Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern Railway; 
DeQueen & Eastern Railroad; Fourche River Valley & Indian 
Territory Railway; Anderson & Saline River Railroad; 
gelina & Neches River Railway. 

January 16—Central Railway Co. of Arkansas; Groveton, 
Lufkin & Northern Railroad; Texas Southeastern Railroad; 
Thornton & Alexandria Railway; Victoria, Fisher & Western 


Railway; Zwolle & Eastern Railroad; Jefferson & Northwest- 
ern Railway. 


Doniphan, Kenset & 
Wesson Railroad; North 
Saline River Railway; Ashley, 


An- 


January 17—Alabama Central Railroad; Fernwood & Gulf 
Railroad; Kentwood & Eastern Railroad; Kentwood, Greens- 
burg & Southwestern Railroad; Liberty-White Railroad; 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad; New Orleans, Nat- 
albany & Natchez Railway; Washington & Choctaw Railway. 


CEDAR AND GUM PLANT REBUILT. 


Sawmill in Dismal Swamp Nearly Completed— Sheds 
Enlarged and Capacity Increased. 








NorFo.k, VA., Jan. 6.—The rebuilding of the sawmill 
plant of the Richmond Cedar Works, located in the 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia, about 10 miles from Norfolk, 
which plant was destroyed by fire several months ago, is 
rapidly progressing and it is expected that the plant 
will be ready for operation in June. The foundation of 
the building is of concrete, as is also the first floor, 
while the rest is of wood construction. In addition to 
this work it is the intention of the company to renovate 
and enlarge its lumber sheds, increasing the storage 
capacity from 750,000 feet to 2,000,000 feet; and also 
to put the dry kilns in proper order. The plant when 
completed will have cost the company about $85,000. It 
will be equipped with eight boilers in steel cases in units 
of two boilers to a case. The saws and machinery will 
be driven by a Corliss engine. There will be two band 
saws and one gang saw, the latter to be used more espe- 
cially for gum. The band saws were purchased from the 
Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The capacity of 
the plant will be increased by the new equipment from 
50,000 to 150,000 feet a day. The holdings of the Rich- 
mond Cedar Works consist of gum and pine located in 
the Dismal Swamp and in eastern North Carolina, and 
it contains sufficient timber for 30 years’ cutting. The 
main office of the company is in Norfolk, Va., under the 
personal supervision of C. K. Scott. 


DISTILLING DOUGLAS FIR STUMPS. 


Forest Service Experiments Designed to Develop 


Distillation on Commercial Scale. 


TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 6.—I. B. Knapp, assistant 
United States forester at Portland, has written the 
Tacoma Commercial Club asking that a carload of fir 
stumps be sent from here in order that experiments may 
be made to discover whether byproducts can be distilled 
as a commercial proposition. The Forest Service offers 
to pay the cost of transportation, the experiments being 
another step in efforts to solve the problem of utiliza- 
tion of the waste products of sawmills. Secretary Thorpe 
Babcock, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, says of the Forest Service’s request: 

The lumber manufacturers will welcome the action and 
give every aid they can. The question of commercializing 
the distillate of wood products has been discussed by mill- 
men for years and large sums have been spent in experi- 
menting along these lines. Many companies have started 
in this State, but none seemed to make the thing a success, 
and the waste is still consigned to the piles. 


Assistant District Forester Knapp in the course of 
his letter to the Tacoma Commercial Club says: 


The Forest Service has recently completed plans for con- 
ducting experiments in the distillation of Douglas fir stump 
wood and sawmill waste which will be carried out in co- 
operation with the University of Washington. Prof. H. K. 
Benson, of the university, who is an authority on wood dis- 
tillation, will be in supervisory charge of the experiments. 
Dr. Benson has already made a determination of the yield 
of distillates from Douglas fir stump wood in the vicinity 
of Bellingham, Wash., and Portland, Ore., and the process 
employed indicates a satisfactory yield. We are now anxious 
to obtain a carload of stump wood from the vicinity of 
Tacoma. The Forest Service will pay the cost of trans- 
portation to Portland, where the commercial wood distilling 


plant at which the runs will be made is located. We will 
require a full carload of stump wood, since it is our pur- 
pose to make the run on a commercial basis at the plant 
of the Oregon Wood Distilling Co., which has contributed 
the services of its apparatus. 





RECORD CUT ON GRAYS HARBOR. 


Mills of Two Counties Exceed 1911 Cut from Fifteen 
to Twenty Per Cent. 





ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., Jan. 6.—In a recent 
report it stated that approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber was the output of Grays Harbor and Chehalis 
County mills during 1912, a gain over 1911 of from 15 
to 20 per cent. This total is the greatest output of 
lumber in the history of the harbor. Of the total amount 
Aberdeen mills cut approximately 375,000,000 feet and 
¢he shingle mills 15,000,000 feet. The mills of Hoquiam 
cut a total of 294,000,000 feet and the shingle mills cut 
an average of 37,000,000 feet. The Aberdeen output 
was increased by 24,000,000 feet from the plant of the 
Western Cooperage Co. The output of Montesano mills 
totalled 18,000,000 feet and that from Cosmopolis 
totalled 45,000,000 feet. To the smaller towns of 
Chehalis County, Elma, McCleary, Markham, Stearns- 
ville, Aloha and Moclips, is given the record of 200,000,- 
000 feet, thus increasing the total of the county to 
1,008,000,000 feet. The logging companies estimate that 
about 99,000,000 logs were cut on Grays Harbor last year. 


QUEER LEVEE LAND CASE ENDED. 


Parish’s Failure to Comply with Terms of Grant 
Lost Title—Legislative Act Held Good. 





NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 6.—The Louisiana Supreme 
Court today handed down a decision in the cases filed 
by the police jury of Terrebonne Parish against the 
Terrebonne Land Co., South Louisiana Land Co. et al., 
closing a curious and important iitigation. The parish 
claimed title to sundry valuable tracts of lands acquired 
by the defendants from the Atchafalaya Levee Board. 
In 1878 the State legislature granted the lands in ques- 
tion to the parish on condition that they were drained 
and reclaimed within 10 years. No step toward com- 
pliance with that condition having been taken within the 
time fixed the legislature of 1890 granted the same 
swamp lands to the levee board, formal deeds of convey- 
ance being executed and recorded. The latter board 
subsequently disposed of the tracts in question and the 
purchasers set about their reclamation. When the feasi- 
bility of drainage and cultivation had been demonstrated, 
vastly increasing the value of the lands, the parish of 
Terrebonne sought to recover its ownership, under the 
act of 1878. The supreme court held that it had no 
ease, the legislative donation of that year having been 
forfeited by noncompliance with the conditions named 
and the forfeiture having been formally accomplished 
by the act of 1890 under the constitution of 1879. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN OHIO. 


Two Bills Already Presented and Third in Prospect 
as Substitute. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 7.—Two bills having to do with 
the question of workmen’s compensation, one of which 
virtually squeezes out of the State liability insurance 
companies, have been prepared and will be pushed in the 
coming session of the Ohio General Assembly. It is said 
that a third bill has been prepared with a substitute 
provision for the State insurance of workingmen. 

The liability insurance companies are said to favor 
the plan in vogue in Michigan, where a number of dif- 
ferent types of insurance are allowed. Gov. Cox and 
Sen. Green favor the compulsory insurance plan and will 
fight to have a law of that character enacted. 
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“LUMBER TRUST” HEARING EXCITES MIRTH. 


Fictions in Mail Order Millwork Catalog Rival Munchausen—Mythical Mills and Magnificent Yards 
Conjured Up by Catalog Artist—“ Personal” Letters “Signed” by Nonexistent Officials. 


Queer examples of *‘truthfulness’’ in the mail order 
catalog of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., Davenport, lowa, 
as portrayed by perspective views of ‘‘enormous 
plant and lumber yard’’ on the cover pages and rep- 
resentations in the reading matter were revealed in a 
reluctant and amusing manner by Henry Van Tine 
Scott, vice-president of the mail order house, in his 
testimony before Special Examiner Roy E. Fuller at 
the Federal Building, Chicago, Tuesday, December 7. 
Scott, who is also vice-president of the U. N. Roberts 
Co., Davenport, and the Funck Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was the first witness at the resumption of the 
hearing in the Government’s case against the North 
western Lumbermen’s Association; Willard G. Hollis, 
its secretary; Luke W. Boyce, the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information, and others. The allegation of 
the Government is that the defendants restrained the 
trade of mail order institutions in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

The initial queer revelation at the hearing is that 
there is neither a Mr. Gordon nor a Mr. Van Tine in 
the Gordon-Van Tine concern, but that such a name 
was decided upon by the owners in order to deceive 
the retail lumber dealers in the Middle West terri- 
tory as to who was back of the institution. The 
name was derived by taking the middle name of 
H. G. Roberts, which is 
Gordon, and the middle name 
of Mr. Seott, which is Van 
Tine, and in this manner 
a deceptive combination was 
formed. To carry further 
the deception in other ways 
some of the customers were 
given the impression that 
Mr. Van Tine was a reality. 
M. L. Purdy, counsel for 
certain defendants, read 
part ot a letter, from Mr. 
Seott to a correspondent, 
which in part was: ° 

‘¢Tn the absence of Mr. 
Van Tine I beg to answer 
your letter, ete.—’’ 





‘‘Did you write such a ———— 
letter?’’ asked Attorney 


Pard CATALOG ARTIST'S BRILLIANT IMAGINATION CONCEIVED THIS MAGNIFICENT GORDON-VAN TINE PLANT 
urdy. 


‘*T may have,’’ said Mr. Scott. 


Reasons for Not Wanting Connections 3 
Known. 

The chief reason why the owners of the 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. did not want retail- 
ers to know they were connected with the 
concern was that the U. N. Roberts Co. 
was selling sash and doors to the dealers 
and the Funck Lumber Co., which was also 
selling lumber to the dealers, while the 
mail order house was dealing direct with 
the consumer. The same interests own all 
three concerns. 

‘*You were trying to get them ‘going 
and coming,’ were you not?’’ asked At- 
torney Purdy of Seott, and the answer 
was a forced smile. 





He said that the cover page designs were what are 
known as ‘‘ wash pictures’’ and gave a birdseye view of 
the plants of the concern as conceived by a ‘‘wash 
artist. ’? 

‘* Well, the artist did not wash anything out of the 
pictures, did he?’’ inquired Attorney Purdy. 

“*T don’t think so,’? was the response of Scott. 

**And he evidently washed in several piles of lumber, 
didn’t he?’’ was asked. 

Even Scott was forced to join in the laughter, and he 
smilingly nodded that perhaps the inference was true. 
Seott then tried to point out that some piles of lumber 
were not shown in the real photo of the yard. 

‘*There is a pile of lumber back of this shed,’’ he 
continued, picking up the photo, ‘‘and back of that 
shed there is another pile.’’ 

After Mr. Purdy got through with the picture display 
he began to read some passages from the catalog. He 
explained that he was searching for the truth and just 
wondered if some of the things printed for prospective 
customers to read were really so. Purdy started on an 
article entitled ‘‘ Forward.’’ 

This ‘‘Forward’’ compilation, which Scott admitted 
he did not write but gave it his ‘‘O, K.,’’ said the 
concern had the largest mill in the world; 163,000 feet 
of floor space, covering four acres; and that it had its 





‘The witness explained this by saying the company 
bought its supply from the U. N. Roberts Co. and the 
Funck Lumber Co., its own concerns, while other large 
mail order houses bought their supply from manufac- 
turers. 

Attorney Purdy then read another passage about doors, 
which said that the mail order house had hundreds ot 
thousands of doors in its warehouse ready for instant 
shipment. 

‘*That statement is not correct, is it?’’ asked Mr. 
Purdy. Scott said it was not. 

‘*A hundred thousand doors would be a_ big stock, 
wouldn’t it?’’ asked Mr. Purdy. It was admitted so. 

‘*Have you that?’’ 

‘*T don’t think so,’’ was the reply. 

The exaggeration of the catalog statement is evident 
when perhaps the largest stock of doors any concern in 
the country has in its warehouse does not exceed 20,000. 

Mr. Purdy then read from the catalog the statement 
that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. in its seven years of 
existence had furnished the material for 100,000 homes 
in the United States and Canada.  Cross-examinaticn 
tended to show that perhaps $300 would cover the cost 
of such material, as the concern would furnish per house 
on an average basis if it furnished all of it. 

‘*That would give you a $30,000,000 business in the 

seven years, if that is true,’’ 

















remarked Mr. Purdy. 

Seott explained that in in 
stances the material fur 
nished for the homes of some 
customers Was not more 
than a door or a window. 

‘But the catalog says you 
furnished the material for 
100,000 homes,’’ replied Mr. 
Purdy. ‘*‘Now you say a 
door or a window covered 
some instances.’’ Attorney 
Purdy remarked — further 
| that the catalog had little 
regard for the truth. 

Scott caused a laugh when 
he said that all these state 
— ments, which in his opinion 

adhered closely to facts, 

were ‘‘selling talks.’’ 

Purdy submitted as an exhibit a follow- 
up letter of the Gordon-Van Tine concern. 
It was supposedly written by Scott, bear- 
ing a rubber stamp fac-simile of his name, 
and the witness thought perhaps it might 
be one of 5,000 he had sent out. The 
letter told the prospective customer that 
the writer desired to write him personally. 

**TIs it possible to give personal atten 
tion 5,000 letters?’’? was asked. The wit- 
ness replied that responses reached his 
desk and he gave them supervision. 


Alleged Price Fixing by Retailers’ 
Association. 


Attorney Purdy spent much time 
in interrogating the witness as to what 





The ludicrous stage of the proceedings 
was reached when Attorney Purdy care- 
fully untied a bundle of Gordon-Van Tine 
catalogs. It was a rare collection, rare not in the sense 
of old age or value, but in sense of their contents. 

‘*T see where our catalogs have been going,’’ said 
Scott as Purdy pulled forth the exhibit, and admitted 
they looked very much like the catalogs his house had 
mailed out. 

‘Yes, and we may show you something in these cata- 
logs that you will not want to admit,’’ replied Purdy. 
Purdy proceeded to show how the ‘‘imaginative’’ views 
of the Gordon-Van Tine concern, as shown on the cover 
pages, did not form a true resemblance of actual photos 
taken of the plant in 1911. The catalog perspective 
painted the immensity of the Davenport mail order house, 
while the actual photos presented a different picture. The 
hearing was enlivened much at this stage by laughs 
occasioned by these ‘‘tricks of the trade.’’ Purdy then 
produced an actual photo of the Funck Lumber Co.’s 
plant at St. Louis. The catalog, without mentioning the 
Funck concern, stated the Gordon-Van Tine Co. owns 
the ‘‘largest lumberyard in the world.’’ The cover 
page of the catalog pictures this lumberyard in all its 
imaginative wonderfulness, and having a large fence 
about it on which is painted ‘‘Gordon-Van Tine Com- 
pany.’’ Mr, Seott admitted that this was meant to 
picture the St. Louis lumberyard owned by the con- 
cern, which has no such fence around it. A picture of 
the real yard was presented showing the St. Louis yard 
as it is and a duplicate of this picture was filed as an 
exhibit at the hearing. Other discrepancies in real pic- 
tures and cover pages were pointed out by Attorney 
Purdy, and caused many a ripple of laughter to come 
from those in the room. 

Apparent Discrepancies Explained. 


At this stage of the hearing Scott tried to explain 
the difference between the ‘‘real’’ and the ‘‘unreal.’’ 


lumber yards and its own timberlands. These were 
given as reasons why the concern could sell lumber 
cheaper than other mail order houses, who were forced 
to buy their material from manufacturers. 

‘“*TIs it true that you own the largest mill in the 
world?’’ inquired Mr. Purdy. 

‘*One of the largest,’’ was the answer. 

‘*But your catalog says the ‘largest.’ Is that true?’ 

Scott answered that the company had a mill and 
manufactured some stuff, but not all it sold to the 
consumer. : 

‘*You say you own your own timberlands. Is that 
true?’’ continued Mr. Purdy. 

‘*As individuals we own some timberland. Yes,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘*How much? One acre, two acres, or thousands?’’ 

**T don’t know exactly,’’ Scott replied. 

**As vice president of the Gordon-Van Tine Co., you 
Say you don’t know how many acres. How many acres 
do you think?’’ 

**Over 10,000, but they have never been logged.’’ 

Attorney Purdy dwelt on the fact that the catalog 
sought to give the impression to prospective customers 
that the source of the concern’s timber supply was 
in fact its own timberlands, a reason why the company 
could sell so cheap, yet Scott admitted what timberlands 
were owned by individual members of the company had 
never been logged. 


‘*Selling Talks’’ in the Catalog. 


Mr. Purdy read further from the catalog, as he was 
finding the reading interesting: 

‘¢ ¢ And we are the only large mail order house in the 
Middle West selling direct to the consumer.’ Now, is 
that strictly true?’’ 


the catalog had to say about price fixing 


BUT THE TRUTHFUL CAMERA PRESENTS THE PLANT AS IT REALLY EXISTS. by retail lumber dealers’ associations, 


seeking to give the catalog reader the im 
pression that if he bought of his local 
dealer, the price he paid was a fixed one. 

‘*Do you know anything about an understanding as 
to the fixing of prices?’’ was asked of the witness. 

**“T do not know, only perhaps of an instance with 
the dealers in a small commmunity,’’ said Scott. 

_‘* But your catalog says prices are fixed through asso- 

ciation and agreement of dealers. Do you know that 
there is price agreement among the members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association? ’’ 

‘*T do not know,’’ replied the witness. 

“*What do you know about price fixing?’’ 

**Well, several years ago I attended a meeting of an 
association at Marshalltown, Iowa, and a price agree 
ment was made there.’’ 

**Do you know anything about price fixing within the 
last two years?’’ 

‘*Not as to associations. I refer to towns. I believe 
the dealers in some communities fix prices.’’ 

Mr. Purdy asked the witness to name some town 
where he believed prices were fixed, and the witness 
replied that he did not care to give the information. 
Mr. Purdy said he didn’t want beliefs, but facts. 

Though tke complaint is that the defendants have 
done things to stop the growth of the Gordon-Van Tine 
business, the witness refused to state the volume of 
business the concern did in each year since it was or- 
ganized. Attorney Purdy said he wanted the truth about 
the volume of trade to show that the business has in- 
creased rapidly #stead of falling off from year to year, 
but the witness insisted he would not divulge the in- 
formation. 

Scott told that the Gordon-Van Tine Co. was formed 
in 1906 by U. N. Roberts. H. G. Roberts, him- 
self, and other members of the Roberts family, after they 
had perceived that the Chicago mail order houses had 
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quietly built up an immense business in lumber, sash, 
joors and interior work. They did not learn the pro 
wrtions of the mail order business until after the U. N. 
Roberts Co. had been selling merchandise to Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. for some length 
of time. 


Getting Ahead of the Local Retailer. 


Scott admitted that his concern found out who at- 
‘ended association meetings through the employment of 
Pinkerton detectives, and that his concern did not want 
the local lumber dealer to know to what persons in his 
neighborhood the mail order house shipped merchandise, 
f the knowledge could be kept from him, At this point 
the witness surprisingly expressed a vital trade truth 
un connection with the business of the local retail lum- 
herman. He said: 

I have always maintained that where there is a_ live, 
up-to-date ‘retail lumberman in a town, who knows his busi 
ness thoroughly, keeps the best merchandise at the right 
prices, watches his own freight depot to keep tab on possible 
inail order shipments, and does not overlook any possibili- 
ties that his field offers—-that dealer will not let any orders 
xo out of town to any extent to mail order houses. Our 
lield is where the retail dealer is not alive to his oppor 
tunities. The up-to-date retailer is on the ground, and does 
not let any business get away from him. 


According to Scott one of the ‘‘crimes’’ that retail 
lumbermen have committed at their association meet- 
ings is to have speeches and discussion on the subject, 
‘*How to meet mail order competition.’’ 

Attorney Purdy in questioning Scott called attention 
to a statement in the catalog of the Gordon-Van Tine 
Co., that it had been in business about 50 years, when 
in facet the concern was formed only seven years ago. 
Scott explained this by saying that members of the firm 
had been in business since 1864 through their connec- 
tion with the U. N. Roberts Co., of which the catalog 
makes no mention. During one period of the hearing 
Scott in discussing methods of dealers in their fight 
against this concern, said: 

They employed any means short of murder and fire, and I 
ure not sure of fire as our 
plant burned down three years - a — 
ago. 

When Scott resumed the 
stand for a few minutes 
Wednesday morning he de- 
clared that he had not in- 
tended to say the dealers 
had any part in the burn- 
ing of his plant. Mr. Purdy 
tried in a determined man- 
ner to have Scott reveal 
connections with other con- 
cerns Which the latter ad- 
mitted members of Gordon- 
Van Tine Co. had, but the 
witness emphatically — re- 
fused to name the concerns. 
Two or three times during 
the cross-examination of 


1909, which he attended, and was asked to explain if 
the Foster-Munger concern was selling the mail order 
houses. He said the concern desired to hold the trade 
of retailers and would not have admitted at that time, 
if asked, that the concern had any connection with the 
Chicago Millwork & Supply Co., a fact kept secret until 
a year ago. He declared that he promised at the time 
that mail order houses would not be permitted to deal 
with Foster-Munger any longer, but later an article ap- 
peared in the Scout which revealed what had transpired 
at the Majestic Hotel conference, and the publication 
of the article had done his firm much injury. He said 
he had been given to understand that nothing would be 
published about trade with the mail order houses if his 
firm in the future confined its trade to retailers. Mun- 
ger, in his testimony, admitted it had been a custom to 
bill material under cover to the mail order houses until 
the fact that such sales were being made was discovered 
by the retail trade. 

**Ts it not true that small town retail lumber dealers 
get the credit business and the mail order houses the 
cash business?’’ asked Purdy. The witness said this 
might be true in a large percentage of the business. 
He also said that in most instances customers of the 
mail order houses paid the freight. He was on the stand 
most of the day. 


Covering Up Relations With Mail Order Houses. 

The first witness on Thursday was John A. Gauger, 
of John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. After stating the 
extent of his concern’s business he said the present 
policy of his company was to do nothing but a strictly 
wholesale business with only regular retail dealers. It 
was admitted by the witness that at one period his con- 
cern did seli material to mail order houses, but it gen- 
erally was small portions of cheap goods. He said he 
had seen articles in the Scout and the Mississippi Valley 
Lumberman that his concern had done business with the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

On cross-examination he declared the company wanted 
to hold the retail trade, and in dealing with mail order 








the witness Mr. Purdy 
made a motion to strike 
out all the testimony of the witness bhe- 
cause the latter had refused to divulge 
information that was pertinent to the 
cease. 

When Scott concluded his testimony 
he was followed on the witness stand by 
Harry B. Munger, president until last 
February of the Foster-Munger Co., Chi- 
cago, and now identified only with the 
Chicago Millwork & Supply Co., which 
does a mail order business. Munger told of 
a meeting of members of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information held 
at the Majestic Hotel, Mareh 24, 


WONDERFUL MAIL ORDER LUMBER YARD AS CONCEIVED BY CATALOG ARTIST 


houses members of the firm decided that the retailers 
need know nothing about the mail order business. He 
said that accounts with the mail order houses were car 
ried under assumed names and that the transactions were 
handled through the selling agency which was in ex- 
istence from 1906 until 1910. Since then his firm had 
done business only with regular retailers or contractors. 
He admitted the existence of the selling agency was to 
deceive the retailer. 

On Thursday afternoon Harry 8. Knox, secretary of 
John A, Gauger & Co., testified. He said that he at- 
tended the conference at the Majestic Hotel, March 24, 
1909, having been asked to come there and answer com 
plaints that the concern was selling to mail order houses. 
He said that the concern had been selling to Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., and the Chicago House Wrecking Co., but 
that the accounts appeared on the books in the name 
of some other concern. It was shown that the fictitious 
selling agency was known as the City Lumber Co. 

‘¢Did you ever see the place of business of the City 
Lumber Co.?’’ asked Attorney Purdy. 

‘“No,’’ was the answer. 

‘¢Was its name in the city directory or telephone direc 
tory?’’ was asked. 

‘*T do not know,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Yet you were secretary of John A. Gauger & Co. 
and did business with that selling agency?’’ 

6¢Veos,?? 

‘“Was it not a fact that you did not carry the names 
of mail order houses on your books because you did 
not want the retailers to know about it?’’ 

‘“We might have had that reason.’’ He added that 
the general policy in answering complaints that come in 
from dealers expressing the belief that the firm was 
selling the mail order houses was to say, ‘‘ We have not 
got the names on our books.’’ 

**You denied at the meeting at the Majestic Hotel 
that you were selling the mail order houses, did you 
not?’’ asked Mr. Purdy. 

‘*Yes,’’? was the answer. 

‘When you were confronted with evidence that 

your concern had delivered 
~— | material that same morn 
ing to the Chicago House 
Wrecking Co., you still 
denied it?’’ 

wi Te 

At this point Attorney 
Purdy read a report that 
had been made to the sec- 
retaries on the delivery in 
question, and asked Knox 
if it had been shown him 
at the Majestic Hotel 
meeting in 1909. He said 
something like that had 
been. read to him. 

‘‘That delivery nien- 
tioned was made, was it 
not?’’ was asked. 

“‘T assume it was,’’ 
answered the witness. 

All this evidence had reference to 








THOUGH CAMERA SNAPSHOT AT ST. LOUIS, MO., PICTURES IT THIS WAY. 


transactions of John A. Gauger & Co., 
for a period previous to 1910, as members 
of the concern maintain that sinee that 
time it has only done business with reg 
ular retailers and contractors. 

Clark B. McKercher, special assistant 
to the attorney general, who has charge 
of the Government’s case, said that he 
lid not know whether Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., would 
he called as a witness. The hearing 
is likely to be continued at different 
periods for several weeks, and_ sessions 
will be held in other cities. 





MISSOURI OUSTER CASE ARGUED, DECISION RESERVED. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 6.—The ouster case against 
the alleged lumber trust, which was decided by Special 
Commisisoner Robert M. Reynolds against the defend- 
ants—the Arkansas Lumber Co. and twenty-four other 
companies—was argued before the Missouri Supreme 
Court today, the arguments covering the greater part 
of the day. 

John M. Atkinson, special counsel for the State, ap- 
pearing for Attorney General Elliot W. Major, filed a 
brief for the State covering 282 pages and containing a 
schedule of figures, showing the prices of various grades 
of lumber for a period covering February, 1904, to May, 
1908, to indicate how the price of lumber had steadily 
advanced under the influence and harboring of the 
alleged illegal combine. 

Attorneys A. N. Sager, J. 8S. Lucas and E. C. Searritt, 
representing the defendants, raised a number of consti- 
tutional points in their arguments. The right to a trial 
by jury was set forth as a salient point in their defense 
and their attorneys declared that instead of the case 
being decided by a special commissioner it should have 
been by a jury. They contended that they have always 
asserted this right and have expressed a desire for trial 
by jury, which is covered by the provisions of section 
28 of article 2 of the constitution of the State. Follow- 
ing up the argument they cited section 32 of the same 


article, which guarantees that no person shall be deprived 
ot life, liberty or property without due process of law. 
The Federal Constitution contains similar provision, it 
was argued, but the trial and verdict were not in accord- 
ance with these rights and privileges. It was contended 
that the business of the respondents was solely interstate 
and the finding that the operations of the supposed com- 
bine were in the scope of the Missouri statute under 
which the proceedings were instituted is held erroneous 
by reason that the Federal Constitution exclusively regu- 
lates the conmerce between States. 

It was declared that the business of the respondents 
was conducted beyond the borders of the State. It was 
charged that an error was made by the commissioner 
when he overruled and denied that statute of limitation, 
under both the three-year and five-year clauses applied 
to the offense charged. It was further contended that 
the commissioner erred in that he held that the statute 
under which the case was brought was not in conflict 
with the United States Constitution. 

The State in its brief and arguments held that the 
respondents had violated the antitrust statute in at 
least four different phases, which are: 


The respondents by means of the official association price 
lists adopted by the committee on values, or by the asso- 
ciation at its annual and semiannual meetings, and by mar- 
ket reports, and by issuing them under their private covers 


as their individual price lists, when in fact they were the 
official price lists adopted by the association, did thereby 
unlawfully and illegally fix and maintain prices in violation 
of the antitrust statutes of this State. 

The respondents’ curtailment in the manufacture of yel 
low pine lumber during the last six montis of the year 
1904, for the purpose of increasing prices, was in violation 
of the anti-trust statutes of this State. 

The respondents as members of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association entered into what was known as 
the joint trade relation agreement with the Lumber Secr 
taries’ Bureau of Information, representing the retailers, 
which agreement was a direct violation of the antitrust 
statutes of this State. 

Ail of the respondents, who were members of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, by reason of certain pro 
visions of its constitution, by-laws and practices called 
trade ethics are guilty of a violation of the antitrust statutes 
of this State. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel the 
supreme court took them under advisement. Its decision 
is not expected before April next. 

APA" 

The Panama-California International Exposition, to be 
held in San Diego throughout 1915 in celebration of the 
formal opening of the Panama Canal, is designed to 
reveal to those in attendance the needs of the vast un 
developed portions of the Western States, as well as the 
processes and methods of production and manufacture in 
countries represented by exhibits. Those in charge re- 
port that the progressive citizens of South American 
and Latin-American countries have given quick recogni- 
tion to the idea and have entered upon plans for 
making magnificent displays, 
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MERCHANTS HOLD KEY TO SOLUTION OF 
CATALOG PROBLEM. 


The various classes of rural residents do not differ so widely in 
their views of public affairs as to warrant the belief that the farmers, 
for example, are any less patriotic or less loyal to their community 
than are the citizens of any other class, the village merchants, for 
example. In fact, when local merchants complain that farmers are 
disloyal in buying by mail the latter say that merchants are not loyal 
to one another; that the hardware man buys his clothing and the 


if 
mail order buying; as an evidence of some local trading advantages. 

About three basic reasons will cover all those commonly given for 
patronizing the out of town concern in preference to the home mer 
chant. Of course the reason most commonly given is that the out of 
town prices are lower. The second reason, that is with respect to the 
frequency with which it is given, is that either the specific article 
wanted or a sufficiently comprehensive stock to permit of a range of 
choice was not carried by the local merchant. The third reason has 
its foundation in lack of confidence in the ability or honesty of the 
local merchant and is usually voiced thus: 


clothing man his hardware by mail. Some- 

times, indeed not infrequently, merchants 

admit the impeachment and complain of this 

disloyalty within their own ranks. 

Reasons for Out-of-Town 
Buying. 

When the farmers are asked why they do 
not patronize their home merchants, they do 
not all give the same reason, but they are 
almost unanimous in insisting that when 
prices, quality and service are as good at 
home as abroad they will prefer to trade at 
home. Of course, many merchants will an- 
swer that they do not expect trade on any 
other basis and offer to meet any price made 
in the same town or outside of it. 

If the rural merchants are in doubt as to 
the farmers’ sincerity, let them offer special 
and real bargains. They will find that a bar- 
gain at the local store makes just as strong an 
appeal if as strongly presented as does the 
mail order or other out-of-town bargain. 
Moreover, the rural buyer will not be slow to 


yee : ® 
discover that home bargains are real and that 


when he compares his mail order purchases 
with his home purchases the latter have the 
advantages of both price and quality. 


Force Not Effective. 


If local merchants had the power to com- 
pel citizens of their community to buy all 
goods at home the exercise of their power in 





HELPFULNESS 
ESSENTIAL. 


There can be no doubt that the spirit of help- 
fulness that has actuated the American people 
from the time of the first settlement has been 
a potent influence not only in the production of 
wealth but in the enlargement of freedom and 
the increase of intelligence. 

The preservation of life even would have been 
impossible if the first settlers had not worked 
together for the common, general welfare. The 
pressure of hard necessity compelled the settlers 
to do what men ought always to do. This mutual 
helpfulness is not a matter of sentiment alone, 
but is economically sound and well-nigh indis- 
pensable to the progress of mankind. 

This view, which is held by many able men, 
is pointedly illustrated by Thomas Erskine May 
in his history of democracy. In discussing the 
characteristics of the Chinese this author makes 
the following observation: 

‘One other trait of Chinese character must 
not be overlooked. The people are selfish and 
unsocial; living apart in families, and indifferent 
to the welfare, or the sufferings, of their neigh- 
bors. They have few human sympathies. 

‘*‘They work apart, in their several callings, 
without partnerships or combinations. They 
care not to lend a helping hand to others; and 
value little even their own wretched lives. 

‘*Such a race as this can not work together 
for the common good. They are poor units of 
humanity, wholly wanting in the first conditions 
of social advancement and freedom.’’ 


If we don’t buy outside 
occasionally they will hold us up here at 
home. 


Facts and Fundamental Prin- 
ciples Involved. 


No attempt has been made to go into all 
the details of the mail order situation as it 
presents itself in the form of a problem for 
solution by the rural merchant. But an at 
tempt has been made to bring out the facts 
and principles that must be considered in the 
planning of any campaign that is to be under- 
taken with the purpose of solving this prob 
lem in anything like a permanently satis- 
factory way. 

In the first place the problem is funda- 
mentally the same for all rural merchants. 
Secondly, the means of solving this prob- 
lem is of a nature that precludes its applica- 
tion by any one merchant alone. But though 
a'l rural merchants are concerned in the mat- 
ter, yet all are not involved in precisely the 
same way. 

The first work of the campaign must be 
done within the ranks of the merchants them- 
selves. For example, take the charge of dis- 
loyalty. Is every merchant willing to sub- 
mit conclusive evidence to prove that he sup- 
plies all of his personal needs by purchasing 
from his fellow merchants? 


A Conclusive Test. 


Suppose this test were applied; it doubtless 











that way would simply restrict buying. When 
a person thinks he is getting a bargain he 





would be productive of startling, and it may 








often wiil buy what he does not want; also 

when he thinks he is being “held up” he will not buy a thing that he 
can get along without. This would be true if the prospective pur- 
chaser had the means to buy everything that he would be likely to 
want at any price the local merchant would be likely to fix; and this 
because every American citizen is pretty strongly imbued with the 
belief that no man or set of men has the right to compel him to do 
anything against his will. The same would be true, and for the same 
reason, of the person of limited means;-and the fact that his means 
were limited would cause him to “make a virtue of necessity” and 
restrict his purchases to the narrowest possible limits. 


Catalog Buyer Means Well. 


The attitude of the rural consumer is not in all cases at least to be 
attributed to ignorance or obstinacy. While rural mail order buyers 
are not always the most prosperous and perhaps not even the most 
intelligent, yet most of them are of the kind that have made some 
investigation and comparison of prices and goods of their local stores 
and of the mail order houses. The fact that hardly a person can be 
found in any community who buys ali of his goods by mail ought to 
carry some weight in an impartial consideration of the subject of 


be substantial, results. A merchant, pre- 
sumably, ought to know better than a farmer 
how the quality of his fellow merchants’ goods compares with that 
of the out of town concern. Likewise he ought to know something 
about how much of an assortment a rural merchant should carry. 
One merchant also ought to be a better judge of reasonableness of 
prices for mercantile wares than would a farmer be; and if prices are 
too high or quality too low he should be able to discover whether 
prices and quality have any relation to the buying, selling or other 
merchandising methods of the merchant who does not meet the local 
requirements with respect to price and quality. 


Frankness a Factor. 


Of course some merchants would look askance upon any proposal 
to have their wares scrutinized and their business methods analyzed 
and criticized by even a disinterested fellow merchant not to say a 
competitor. But their methods, stocks and prices are criticized by 
the people of the community, and often the incomplete and inaccurate 
knowledge thus gained is offered as an excuse for buying out of town. 
If the citizens of the community have no substantial basis for their 
complaints against local merchants, whatever excuse they give for 
out of town buying is taken away when the truth is brought out by 
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CONFIDENCE OF PUBLIC IS INDISPENSABLE AID. 


unquestionable methods and is presented in an unprejudiced way. 

Ordinarily enlightened self-interest is sufficient to induce a mer- 
chant to conduct his business in such a manner as to assure the 
holding of home patronage. When he is unable to do so, however, 


he ought to welcome the assistance and cooperation of his fellow 
merchants in placing his business on the right basis. If he declines 
the proffered aid and refuses to adopt modern methods the com- 
munity will impose the extreme penalty—that of buying elsewhere. 





SOCIAL BETTERMENT LEAGUE WORK. 

The benefits that may be accomplished through organ- 
ization are well exemplified by the results achieved by 
the Social Betterment League of Englewood, Ohio. With 
a population of only 300, the village itself has taken a 
hint from the league and instituted modern facilities 
that are bound to make the place prosperous as well as 
homelike. 

The work of the league is outlined in the following 
communieation from one of its officers: 

The Social Betterment League of Englewood, Ohio, has 
been the means of bringing together the people of this 
community socially ; 

By providing educational programs of uplifting influences ; 

By holding the regular monthly meetings during the sum 
mer season at the various country homes of its members, 
where both old and young are made to enjoy the true spirit 
of sociability, and where hospitality is never found wanting 
on the part of host and hostess. 

And, by giving a course of practical lectures for general 
betterment during the winter months, the League has gained 
the interest and hearty cooperation of the thinking people of 
this section. 

The membership is made up of people from the rural 
districts and villages and has steadily increased with each 
successive year, 

Interested citizens, seeing the results of organized effort 
on the part of the Social Betterment League, have through 
their own efforts established a farmers’ bank, macadamized 
the streets, voted the necessary bonds for the erection of a 
high school building, secured a first-class hotel, lumberyvard, 
grocery store, tobacco warehouse, with good prospects for a 
shoe and men’s furnishing store. These improvements and 
various others have come to us Jargely through our commer 
cial club and local bank. So it goes without saying that 
cooperation and organized effort spell success in any rural 
community, providing the ideals are sufficiently high, aims 
mutual and efforts united and untiring. 

On the evening of June 5, 1913, the league will celebrate 
its fourth anniversary at the Ewing homestead, one-half mile 
west of Union, Ohio. 





{From the Glen Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star.) 
IMPROVED RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Educational authorities agree that at last rural schools 
are coming into their own. Long a neglected factor, 
they are undergoing a regeneration as thorough as 
necessary. 

Teachers of experience, acquainted with the needs of 
the country districts and sincere in their faith, are 
working wonders for the rural cO6mmunities. Old and 
unsanitary buildings are giving way to more modern 
structures and in every other way the rural school is 
being brought to a state of efficiency. 

These changes for the better mark the turning point 
in American history and are doing more than anything 
else would or could do to spread the cry of back to the 
country. The rural school is dead. Long live the rural 
school. 





{From Anacortes (Wash.) American. | 


IT SERVED THEM RIGHT. 


The students of the high school at Mount Vernon faced 
a fizzle in their arrangements for the commencement exer- 
cises because they were short-sighted and disloyal enough 
to patronize a mail-order concern instead of the home sup 
ply. It seems these enterprising young people figured on 
saving a few cents by sending away to the East for their 
invitations to an eastern printing place. The mail order 
people in the east don’t care what kind of work they turn 
out so long as they get the money, and that’s the way with 
all kinds of mail order deals. 

Take the case of those Mount Vernon high school students, 
for example. Some of them got their heads together and 
pored over a catalog which showed dandy designs in invita- 
tions—it always does look good in the ecatalogs—and the 
price seemed a bit cheaper than the figure quoted by the 
local printers who furnished an estimate. The result was 
the school plans were all up in the air; the invitations 
were not out on time; the students took a chance of getting 
inferior work. ‘This made the whole transaction more than 
useless to anyone but the mail order dump that got the 
order. The people in the east got their money, and that’s 
all they care. Any old time would do for filling the order, 
so far as they were concerned. Those high school young 
sters were up against it, but for the life of us we could not 
feel sorry for them. It will teach them a lesson, and the 
next time they have any printing, or need anything else 
that can be obtained in their home town they will probably 
pass up the so-called “mail order economy.” 





[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Register.] 
ADVICE TO MERCHANTS. 


Local merchants in nearly every community complain bit- 
terly about the inroads of the mail-order houses, when by a 
proper display of intelligence and enterprise they might pre- 
vent the loss of trade which causes them so much annoy- 
ance. This is the view taken by the secretary of a com- 
mercial club in a Kentucky town, who gave home merchants 
some excellent advice a few days ago in regard to meeting 
the competition of the big concerns in distant cities, 

Ile pointed out that the local merchant has many advan 
tages over the catalog house. He can give credit, while 
the mail order house demands cash in advance; he can show 
his goods, can meet his customers face to face, and enjoys 
other advantages which ought to get him the business. This 
advice is added: 

The retail merchants will have to adopt similar methods to 
those methods employed by the catalog houses. I mean ad- 
vertising—persistent advertising—tell the people what you've 
got, tell them you'll meet or duplicate the prices made by 
the catalog houses. If you haven't got it, get it for them; 
you can order it and have it in as quick time as they can get 
it from the mail order house. Be prepared to know the 
treight charges that will add to the catalog price of every- 
thing bought from the catalog. Don’t be afraid to let it be 
known that you are one of the community, that you be 
lieve in this community, that you are paying the taxes that 
build the roads over which the mail order buyer hauls home 
his purchase; tell him that he has another chance at his dol- 
lar when he spends it with you, and when he sends it to 
Chicago it is gone forever. 

The local merchant who refuses %o advertise what he has 
to sell, and what special bargains he has to offer really has 
little ground for complaint if he loses sales to out-of-town 
houses that are more enterprising, The mail order concerns 


realize the benefits of printers ink. They keep in touch 
with prospective customers, and on the hunt for new ones, 
and they lose no opportunity to impress the people at dis- 
tant points with the immensity of their stocks, and the 
special ‘leaders’ upon which they rely for increased busi- 
ness. If home merchants will buy space in their home new 
papers and let it be known that they will duplicate the prices 
of mail order houses, besides offering better terms, the ad- 
vantage of seeing goods before buying and the saving in 
transportation charges, there will be less reason for com- 
plaint of mail-order competition. 








{From the Kansas Jndustrialist, | 
738—COUNT ’EM—738. 


Seven hundred and thirty-eight girls are learning to 
cook and sew and keep house properly, this year, in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

What does this mean to Kansas? 

Doesn’t it promise good homes, well-managed homes, 
well-cooked food—and, therefore, good-tempered men 
able to do a fine day’s work? 

Think this over, Mr. Citizen. 
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[From the Timber Trades Journal, London. } 
ENGLISH GARDEN VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT. 


Nearly 28 acres of beautifully timbered meadow land at 
New Eltham, Kent, belonging to the estate of Clarge Col 
lege, has been offered at a figure which will enable the 
property to be developed as a garden city. The terms on 
which the land may be taken up have been negotiated by 
Garden Villages (Ltd.), a company formed in 1910 to 
develop estates on garden city lines, and later it is intended 
to found a copartnership tenant society. It is proposed to 
devote 5% acres to new roads and open spaces, leaving 22 
acres on which not more than 275 houses would be erected. 
To develop the estate completely would cost, it is estimated, 
about £69,000, including cost of the land, of which £46,000 
could be obtained on Government loan. As is usual in such 
concerns, the tenant members, by monthly payments in addi 
tion to their rent, wou]d acquire an ordinary shareholding 
in the society, upon which a dividend would be received. 





OUR PARCEL POST. 
By ‘‘Abe Martin.’’ 


‘‘There’s goin’ t’ be some fun in th’ dead letter 
office now that ther sendin’ cou.stry butter thro’ th’ 
mails,’’ said Unele Niles Turner this mornin’, while 
discusin’ th’ parcels pust. 

But th’ parcels pust makes things purty easy an’ 
handy fer th’ farmer that hates t’ put on a white shirt 
an’ shine his boots jist t’ deliver a few eggs t’ th’ 
leadin’ banker 0’ some nearby city. It’s a boon, too, 
t’ th’ rural dude that like his pants city pressed. 

Aunt Min kin now say, ‘‘Emmy, mail a picked hen 
t’ Lemmy’s wife up t’ Liberty, Unit Number 1167,’’ 
an’ th’ thing’s done. It saves Aunt Min th’ trouble 
o’ dressin’ up an’ takin’ it herself an’ visitin’ a week, 
an’ it’ also means a considerable savin’ t’ Lemmy, by 
th’ way. O’ course lots o’ folks don’t like t’ give up 
1 peck o’ sweet p’taters er a dressed duck t’ a city 
relative without gittin’ a little visit out 0’ it, but as a 
rule, th’ parcels pust will be hailed with delight. It’s 
so handy. Jist think, you kin go out in th’ garden an’ 
yank up a carrot an’ scratch th’ name 0’ some almost 
forgotten friend on it an’ hand it t’ th’ rural mail ear- 
rier an’ you’ve made somebudy happy without hardly 
feelin’ it. 

Th? great trouble is in keepin’ th’ love letters away 
from th’ kraut an’ apple butter, but I reckon Uncle 
Sam ’1l provide fer some kind o’ a tin container fer love 
letters. Wouldn’t it be fun t’ receive a sealshipt love 
letter? O’ course th’ rural mail carrier kin economize 
space by stuffin’ th’ dressed geese an’ ducks with second 
class matter. But ever’thing ‘ll gradually adjust itself 
as th’ service gits older. 

If th’ parcels pust don’t do nothin’ more’n trim th’ 
express rates it’ll be a great success. It seems like th’ 
longer a feller works in an express office th’ less he 
knows about th’ rates. Constable Plum says he’s been 
sendin’ his son-in-law a peck o’ turnips ever’ week fer 
years an’ th’ express agent allus has t’ ‘‘look up’’ th’ 
rates ever’ time, an’ ever’ time ther different. You 
kin work all forenoon tryin’ t’ wrap up a chiny mug 
so it won’t git broke, an’ when you hand it t’ th’ ex- 
press agent he’ll weight it an’ ‘‘look it up’’ an’ Say, 
‘¢*Thirty cents!’’ an’ throw it across th’ office. An’ th’ 
bigger you write ‘‘glass’’ on it th’ harder he throws it. 
An’ if your friend don’t receive it, fifty years elapse 
before you kin git a report on it. 

Churnin’ in time t’ ketch th’ mornin’ mail is one 0’ 
th’ things that’s worryin’ th’ farmer’s wife just now, 
but I look fer ever’thing t’ work out all right after 
th’ system gits loosened up. 

With out present rural delivery, interurban cars an’ 
telephones, th’ farmer has had no excuse t’ go t’ town 
oftener than once a month, but with th’ parcels pust 
in operation he hain’t got no more business in town than 
he has at Niagara Falls. 


Used through the permission of the Mining Sales Journal and the Adams Newspaper Service 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Plenty of Room at the Top for the Man Who Acquires an Education and Who Knows How to Put His Knowledge to Practical 
Use—A Few Concrete Examples of Push and Initiative—Buying Logs of Farmers. 


THE UNTEACHABLE. 


It has been figured out in educational circles the per- 
centage of advantage the high school graduate has in life 
over the lower grade students who quit school, and the 
percentage of advantage the college graduate has over 


those who finish high school and go no farther, and 
notwithstanding these facts are well known there are 


boys by the thousands who will make no effort even to 
enter high school. In this regard the most of us when 
boys were little fools, anyhow. I ean remember that 
when a kid of a dozen years I had rather be in the woods 
than cooped up in the school room; and incidentally I 
can more distinctly remember my preference for trying 
to tame the chipmunks, and listening to the partridges 
drum to riding old Nance to cultivate corn. 

It would be unfair, however, to charge all the aversion 
to acquiring knowledge to the boys, as there are number- 
less men who are their counterparts. The world is not 
burdened with men who have a craving to know things. 
We get a taste and are so conceited that we think we 
have a bellyful. Plenty of examples of this kind are 
seen in our line. Not a week ago a local manager made 
a mistake that might have been avoided had he taken 
heed of a suggestion that was made in this department 
that bore on that identical point. The copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which the suggestion was 
made was on the top of his desk, and he remarked during 
our conversation that of late he had not had time to 
read. No time to read, but plenty of time to blunder 
in a way that may destroy the confidence of a customer 
in him. Here again we see a man who, like the boys, 
shows no disposition to get through school. 

I want to put on record a few instances: In a Kan- 
sas town, near the Oklahoma line, I visited an office 
that at first sight one would know was a model of neat- 
ness and system. The thought came to me, ‘‘ Here is a 
man who is up in his business.’’ Neither was I mis- 
taken. You couldn’t look over the premises for five 
minutes without knowing he was a manager for your 
life. Did this man read? Let me tell you he read. He 
left no stone unturned to learn. He was not content 
to graduate from the lumber high school, but entered 
the lumber college. The last I heard of him was through 
a bonding company that asked me regarding his liability. 
This company said that a position worth $5,000 yearly 
was open to him. How many of the young men man- 
agers who are pulling easily along, who leave their 
lumber papers unwrapped, who make machines of them- 
selves by doing only what is required to be done, who 
around their yards show no invention, no enthusiasm, 
will be called to such a position as the young man from 
Kansas was? Unless they face about they can bet all 
their clothes there will not be one such eall. The world 
is not given to crying for a man before he has shown 
there is something in him. 

Another instance: A young man from a retail yard 
read a paper before a gathering of lumbermen in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. It bristled with points, like so many 
‘‘baganuts,’’? as my grandfather called bayonets, and I 
solicited it for publication. You couldn’t listen to that 
paper without thinking, ‘‘ That fellow has climbed.’’ Do 
you think he remained long in a retail yard at a salary 
of. say, $75 a month? He is now manager of the Pacific 
coast department of one of the largest lumber concerns 
of America. He would tell you it paid him to study 
when he was in the lumber school. 

A young man of my acquaintance, who was green as 
grass in lumber matters, got a position in a yard in 
North Dakota. A bonding company also asked me re- 
garding the reliability of this young man. The confines 
of the little yard couldn’t contain him. He studied the 
business as an ambitious boy would study his arithmetic 
when he didn’t want the other boys to get ahead of him. 
He became auditor, then went higher, and more positions 
have been thrown at him than you have fingers. Wonder 
if it would have paid him to ignore all the advantages 
to learn? 

Still another: A young man who was out of a job 
asked my advice as to whether it would be a good thing 
for him to go into a lumberyard and learn the busi- 
I told him yes, if it was his determination to 
‘‘Jearn’’ the business, but if it was not his intention to 
learn it, to keep out of it. He went in as second man 
and general roustabout. He kept his eye on the gun 
and became foreman. A large operator got sight of him 
and took him under his wing. As a yard manager? O, 
no. He backed him in a yard that he is running as his 
own and all the time acquiring more of an interest in it. 
Not long hence it will be his yard. Wonder if it paid 
him to go up through the lumber high school? 

And still another: About three years ago a dealer 
asked me if I knew of any young man who was the 
‘‘right kind.’’ This dealer had become well to do and 
wanted a reliable man who would shoulder the responsi- 
bility of the business and relieve him. I told him of a 
young man I had met in a yard, and although I was with 
him not more than an hour and a half I saw that his 
head was full of ideas. He had worked his way through 
a small college, and apparently was digging at the lum- 
ber business as in his student days he dug at his books. 
The dealer wrote the young man to come and see him, 
and in less than two months he was installed in the yard. 
I can’t say positively, as there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip, but it need scare no one into fits 


ness. 











if ere many months shall roll around this young man 
should marry the boss’s daughter. The first time I 
visited this dealer there was one young man in his 
office, and another acting as foreman, but you see they 
were not the ‘‘right kind’’; they didn’t handle them- 
selves to suit the old gentleman. Wonder if it paid this 
particular young man to be alive to his calling? 

I recall to mind these and other instances of a similar 
character when I hear managers say they have not the 
time to read; that the boss will not furnish them a lum- 
ber paper and they are not able to subscribe for one 
themselves. And when they are talking in this way, I 
think, ‘‘Old man, there is a stone resting on the top of 
your head, and it never will be lifted until you go at 
it and make a study of your business and learn it.’’ 

Let me ask, Of how much value do you think a perusal 
of the prize articles which for several months ran in 
these columns would be to a yard manager who would 
read them understandingly? These articles were written 
by as bright men as there are in the business, and the 
salient points of yard management were discussed pro 
and con. If they wouldn’t liven him up like yeast, and 
enthuse him with new ambition it wouldn’t be in him to 
be enthused. Yet the other day I saw a manager whose 
premises were as slick as a football player’s hair, and 
he said’he didn’t notice the articles. Point out the hope 
there is for that man for advancement. 

One of my choicest souvenirs is a cane that was cut 
from one of the planks of the table on which Gen. Grant 
bundled the hides for market that he bought on the 
streets of Galena, Ill. We all know how Grant was 
called. Suppose he had been an ordinary man, and the 
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but this time it so occurred.” 
Nation had wanted him. Do you think it would have 
said to him, ‘‘Here, Grant, you are wanted. Go to 
West Point and graduate, and then report.’’ They 
would have chucked him into the ranks; but on the min- 
ute he was ready to report. And, young man, I want 
to say that when you are wanted, it will not be said to 
you, ‘‘Go and prepare and then come on.’’ You must 
have your preparation in hand, ready on the tick of the 
watch to take advantage of the opportunity that offers. 
The world does not call for a man for what he may be 
able to do hereafter, but for what he can do now. 
Havei.’t the time to read! A man who has thought 
deeper than the most of us, says, ‘‘He masters whose 
spirit masters.’’ 


RETAILING IN THE HARDWOOD DISTRICTS. 


If the dealers in the agricultural sections of the 
country were to transfer their operations to the towns 
in, or near, which small hardwood sawmills are slashing 
away they would confront conditions which, until they 
became used to them, would put them all at sea. These 
conditions would be met with in many sections, begin- 
ning in southern Illinois, and extending to the Atlantic 
coast. 

There are many dealers in these hardwood sections 
who sell nothing that is shipped in except finish, includ- 
ing siding, shingles and millwork. Oftentintes they do 
not sell a stick of dimension, sheathing or roof boards, 
these items being sold by the millmen who operate in a 
small way. These millmen peddle their product around, 
selling to whomever they can, any building that is going 
up being an outlet for their material. Some of the deal- 
ers aim to handle as much of this material as they can, 
but do their best they see loads of it going past their 
places that have been sold direct to the consumer. These 
millmen ignore the middle man so long as they can 
distribute their lumber and receive about the same price 
for it as would be paid were it bought direct from the 
yard. A dealer in southern Illinois said he could not 
blame them for doing this, as they made little enough 
money, anyhow. 

In an Indiana town I was told by a partner that his 
associate was out in the yard buying logs, and I found 


him sealing timber that had been hauled in by farmers. 
This concern runs a small sawmill and in this way se 
cures the coarse stock at first hand. It also piles up 
some hardwood lumber that goes to the general market. 
**On some of this commercial lumber we make a good 
profit, and I am not sure but our profit generally is as 
good as is that of the dealers farther west whose busi- 
ness consists exclusively in buying and selling,’’ one 
of them said. 

Another dealer remarked: ‘‘It is the way of the 
trade here, and we know nothing else. I should think 
it would be a cinch for those lumbermen who simply 
order and receive their stock, but I ' 
what it is to do it. a 
great deal of work. We must manage to provide ow 
logs, and then run the mill to cut them into lumber. All 
our logs obtained from farmers? No, not all of them. 
We have bought two or three small tracts of timber and 
logged them ourselves. Our experience, however, is that 
there is no money in this. The farmers have learned 
the value of their timber and want a round price for it 
if sold in a lump. When they have a few trees that 
they want to cut away they haul in the logs at odd 
spells and think they are that much ahead.’?’ 

In these instances there is the double responsibility 
running a yard, and a sawmill, and not infrequently a 
planing mill. It is a mixed business. Farther west 
there are dealers to whom a planing mill, to say nothing 
of a sawmill, could not be given, if they were obliged 
to run it. Many of these are so adverse to machinery 
that they argue against the pocket-planing mill, composed 
of a few machines, such as a saw table on which ean be 
worked rip and cut-off saws, and maybe a pony planer, 
driven by an electric motor or gasoline engine, whereby 
material can be shaped to the liking of their customers. 
‘*By jingo!’’ said one of these, ‘‘others can have all 
the machinery they want, but I don’t want any of it 
around me. I have got along fairly well by running a 
straight lumberyard, and [ shall continue to do it.’’ 

‘*But wouldn’t it be an accommodation to your cus 
tomers?’’ it was asked. ; 

“Accommodation be hanged,’’ said he. ‘‘I suppose 
it would be an accommodation to them, but they have 
got along without it. I can no sense at this dav 
in educating them up to an idee that would cost me 
money.’’ To my mind that is drawing the reins a little 


never have known 
It certainly must relieve them of a 


see 


too tightly, but that is the way some of them talk. 
Load these men up with a saw or planing mill, and 


perhaps with both, and they would think they were fish 
trying to swim on dry land. 

The mills in these hardwood sections date back to the 
settling of the country. There was then one vast forest 
area, and the way to obtain building material was to 
cut it from the timber. Thus the mills came in and 
have stayed in. They were a necessity, and you would 
be told they have continued as such. This is the way 
one dealer put it, ‘‘The timber is here, and so long as 
it is right at hand we must use it.’’ A statement that 
an not be refuted. 

The building demand did not dispose of the timber 
fast enough to meet the requirements of the settlers, and 
as fine walnut as ever grew was cut, rolled into log 
heaps and burned. Without doubt Indiana was the 
great walnut State of the Union, and a dealer remarked, 
‘Tf the best of the walnut had been permitted to stand 
it would have been worth fortunes to the men who owned 
it, and some of these same men now are plugging along 
to get a living.’’ This talk sounds fine, but what’s the 
use of it? The settlers were in need of the ground on 
which to get a living, and further they did not dream 
that the timber would ever be of any commercial value. 
It was in their way and they got it out of the way. 

Neither did the people farther north, in Michigan and 
Wisconsin—particularly in Michigan—when handling 
white pine, have much on the Indiana men. In Miehigan 
they could see no end to the timber. At one time I 
believe that Dr. Ward was about the only man in the 
State who appreciated its future value. ‘‘ Value! 
Value!’’ he once said to me, ‘‘You watch where the 
price of white pine goes. It surprises me that so many 
underestimate the possibilities of this country.’’ 

A great financier once said, ‘‘ Always go long on 
America,’’ and that was what Dr. Ward did. I watched 
the price of stumpage go from $1 and less up to $10, 
and then I was so provoked that I had not mortgaged 
all my shirts and bought white pine that in part I lost 
interest in the way it soared. I know it sold for $19, 
and I think I am not mistaken when I say $24. To the 
minds of the early Michigan operators the timber was 
so endless that the height of the stumps was of no 
consequence. And even with the gang available, and as 
late as the introduction of the band with its thin gauge 
saw, they slashed away with the circular, every cut tear- 
ing out half an inch that if in lumber, later on, would 
have been worth $60 a thousand. That circular with 
its everlasting z-z-i-p at every turn spit gold into the 
dust pile. In some of my idle moments I once estimated 
the value of the white pine timber that had been reck- 
lessly chewed into sawdust, and the amount was so large 
that a man not conversant with the subject could not 
swallow it without choking, yet I knew that the figures 
were conservative. If years and years ago law had said 


that every Michigan mill should be equipped with the 
Wickes’ gangs the saving would have represented more 
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gold than you and I could lift a dozen times if it was 
viven to us. In those more ancient days I was telling 
the manufacturers how to get rich. I pounded the thick- 
gauge saw into the very ground; but they paid no heed 
to what I said, as some of you make no sign when I tell 
you how to put money in your wallets and, incidentally, 
how to become better men. 

This waste then extended to the South, and for years 
many of the millmen in that section were of the belief 
that a band could not be used in yellow pine because 
of the gum. And in the Pacific Northwest this waste 
is going on. If this morning you stood on the mill floor 
of one of the most noted mills of that region you would 
see as fine fir logs as were ever cut driven by a powerful 
engine against a wide-gauge saw, the intention being to 
turn out the largest amount of lumber possible. Waste 
does not count so long as the lumber piles rise high in the 
air. Talk about conservation of our forests! If some of 
these millmen would begin at home they would show 
more sense than they do. The modern sawmill, for ac- 
curacy and speed, approaches the .marvelous—an ade- 
quate appreciation of it never has been written—and a 
student of the industry would sit down and wonder with 
you why good sawmilling was not earlier, and has not 
been more generally, adopted. 

This may be saying a good deal about timber and 
the manufacture of lumber in a retail department, but 
to paraphrase liberally, a dog doesn’t forget his old 
tricks, and once in awhile when my retail pulse is not at 
at its highest IL enjoy getting back on my old stamping 
ground. 

In their practices and methods the retail dealers of 
the Prairie States, and those in the hardwood sections, 
lack not much of being diametrically opposite one an- 
other. Place those of the last named sections in the 
yards of the purely agricultural regions and their duties 
would be so circumscribed that for ought I know they 
would die of ennui; and set the dealers who sell lumber 
in lowa, Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas in the 
yards of the hardwood sections and their troubles would 
come so fast and furious as to drive them wild-eyed. 

Hence, it is hardly reasonable for a dealer to imagine 
that because he is a suecess in one section he would suc- 
ceed in the other. In either case before he would suc- 
ceed he would be obliged to regulate his gearing, begin 
near the bottom and grow up the second time. 

An Towa dealer who visited in an Indiana town where 
the retail yards, sawmills and planing mills form a trin- 
ity, said on returning home that he never before felt 
so satisfied with his business. ‘‘I wouldn’t swap my 
vard for all the yards in that town,’’ was his comment. 
And down in that section of the Hoosier State you would 
find dealers who would declare they couldn’t understand 
how a dealer could get along without a mill. In this, as 
in other things, it depends on the way we were brought 
up. Men who are by no means stupid intellectually 
wear rings in their noses for the reason they have been 
taught it is the thing to do. There is an element in the 
make-up of man that clings to the old. The old becomes 
a rut so deen that we are unable to see out of it, and it 
paralyzes our disposition to get out of it. 


CAN NOT TURN BACK THE WHEELS OF TIME 


It was said by a dealer of 20 years’ experience that 
if with his present knowledge he could begin where he 
started, what satisfaction it would be to him. As he 
glances back he can see how crude his methods were. 
‘*T knew practically nothing about handling lumber 
then,’’ he said. ‘‘Sheds! I didn’t know what a shed 
meant. Out there in the yard my lumber was piled to 
catch all the snow and rain and sun that were going. 
My lumber got warped end soaked, but I was just that 
fool I didn’t know but it was all right. And do you 
know that when the shed period came in, and a lumber- 
man down at the second town on the road built a shed 
that cost about $1,200, I thought he was crazy enough 
to be earted off to the asylum? Honestly, I did. And 
here is my shed today that cost a little more than $4,000. 
I walk on a plank floor to handle my stock when I used 
to think that mud and dust were good enough. Right 
along have come improvements in handling stock. It is 
queer to me that we do not think of the good things 
sooner than we do.’’ 

I doubt if there is one of us who hears sentiments of 
this character expressed without saying to ourself, 
‘*Here’s another.’’?’ How thankful we would be, how 
joyful we would feel, if we could go back and have 
another whack at things. You may be perfect and may 
have walked the straight line from start to finish, but 
regrets are buzzing around my head like a swarm of 
bees. And the bees are as large as bumble bees, and 
some of them appear as big as buzzards. In my line of 
work, for instance, I never take up a copy of the paper 
containing my last grist, but I wonder why I couldn’t 
have done a little better with it. The black flag of de- 
feat is waving in my face. I can see it when it is too 
late, but the thing has been done, and all the powers 
of earth could not make the correction. It has seemed 
to me that the better we try to do, the farther we are 
pushed out on new ground; mistakes incident to the new 
situation keep piling up. I should like to experience 
the satisfaction of writing one installment with which 
I was pleased when it had appeared in cold type. It 
would be a new sensation to me. 

It is not for me to say that this is not the plan of the 
great Designer; I am more disposed to say it is the plan 
else it would not be. We strive and stumble, catch our 
feet again and try to go the old one better. The 
thoughts of none of us run parallel, you know, but 
personally it is my belief that should I find myself in 
existence a million years hence, and during that long 
period shall have used due effort to get ahead, I shall 
feel no better satisfied with myelf than I am this morn- 
ing when I do not understand why at times I fail to 
strike’ the key I aim to on little Dutchie. With the 























“He turned his face toward me and quietly smiled.” 


possibilities of the human soul, and the vista through 
which it must travel, I can not understand how it can be 
otherwise. 

OBEDIENCE AND BRAINS. 


‘‘Mike, did you take old John over to the shop to 
have his calks touched up this morning?’’ a dealer asked 
one of his employees. 

“*T did,’’? answered Mike. 

Then the dealer stepped back into his private office 
and we fired up the cigars he handed out, and which, 
to be honest, I did not think any too highly of. The 
dealer and I had been talking for more than an hour 
about the business of the town, and various phases of 
the retail business, but he had let out nothing that I 
_thought worth while to corral. But here it came. Long- 
fellow wrote, ‘‘Learn to labor and to wait,’’ and he 
might have written, ‘‘Learn to labor and to wait and 
you will catch fish.’’ 

‘*T needn’t have asked Mike that question about old 
John, for I knew what his answer would be,’’ said the 
dealer, planting his left foot on the table of his desk. 
‘*He always does what I tell him; never failed yet, as 
I can remember. He never fails promptly to do what 
I ask him to, and he does it with all his might. Don’t 
you know there is a blamed sight of difference in men 
in this respect? There is that other man out in the yard; 
he does whai I ask him to, but he does it mechanically, 
and I sometimes think, with the spirit of a grouch, he 
doesn’t pitch right in, and do it at his best. He goes 
at it in a spirit that seems to say, ‘The boss wants me 
to do this, and I will do it; I will do it just because the 
boss wants me to.’ But I will bet you that when Mike 
led old John over to the blacksmith shop he went 
whistling, tied the horse in the shop as if it was his, and 
with that bursting spirit of his instructed the black- 
smith how to sharpen up the calks in a way that caused 
the smith to think that in Mike’s opinion he never had 
learned his business. And I will bet you that when he 
went for old John he picked up every foot to see that 
the work was done to suit him. 

“‘That ’s Mike. He is right on his job every minute 
of the day. You couldn’t push him off his job with a 
pikepole. He has got what you call ebullition of spirit. 
I took Mike in when he was the greenest Irishman you 
ever saw. He was as red-headed as a rooster’s comb 
and as freckled as a turkey’s egg, and he doesn’t lack 
an inch of it now. The other boys in the yard were dis- 
posed to make fun of him, but he would hit ’em back 
right smart. ‘You are a devil of a fine looking fellow,’ 
one of them said to him one day. ‘Be gobs, ye are 
right; and there is nothing strange about it aither, fer 
I eame of divilish foine stock,’ he shot back. But he set 
them a pace. He would as soon sweat as eat. This same 
fellow said to him one day, ‘Mike, you will sweat them 
freckles off.’ ‘I hope not,’ said Mike, ‘fer they’re the 
marks of a gintleman.’ Mike pays no more attention to 
hours than he does to the girls, and less, I think, for 
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“* * * pay when they got around to it.” 


that red-head of his fancies the girls. If I should say 
to him, ‘ Mike, you may do so and so,’ he would keep at 
it until the job was done. Sometimes the rest of us 
go from the yard at night and leave Mike pegging 
away. He may change after a while, but he has been 
with me nine months and as yet there is no signs of a 
change. If he should go I would miss the little devil.’’ 
‘¢And you mean to keep him?’’ ‘‘I do that. I believe 
he will make one of the best men I ever had in the yard. 
He is learning the business no faster than some other 
men I have had, but he goes at it in a way that in- 
dicates that he is trying to learn.’’ 

Then the subject changed and red-headed, freckled 
Mike out in the yard was ignorant of the good things 
that had been said of him. 

Cheerful obedience and brains! Not all of us have the 
combination. Some of us have one without the other, 
and some of us have neither. When a man has both the 
conversation of the dealer quoted above shows what the 
boss thinks of him. You have seen men go about a job 
as though they were slaves and driven to it. You have 
seen others tackle a job with sufficient earnestness, but 
who didn’t put brains in it. The young man in the 
yard who is lacking either of these should dry to dig it 
up. And if he hasn’t good nature he might take a 
lesson from Mike. It isn’t in us all to bubble as Mike 
does, but we can at least avoid going around with our 
lower jaws dragging on the ground. 
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Utilization of Sawdust for Food. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 6.—The utilization of sawmill 
refuse in this territory is to be carried to an extent never 
before attempted, according to a statement made in 
Houston a few days ago by Del. Walker, one of the 
proprietors of a canning factory at Austin, Tex., which 
is said to be one of the largest in the world. Mr. Walker 
states that plain, ordinary sawdust can be converted into 
a food for cattle, exhaustive experiments having proved 
this to be most palatable and nutritious, and arrange- 
ments are now being made to install necessary machinery 
in the plant at Austin for the manufacture of this stock 
food. Mr. Walker states that the method of preparing 
the sawdust consists of extracting from the sawdust the 
native elements of tar, pitch and turpentine, leaving only 
the sugar and fiber, to which is added 40 per cent of cot- 
tonseed meal when it is ready for use. As a fat producer 
it is much better and cheaper than cottonseed meal and 
hulls alone, owing to the sugar in the mixture. 





A Sawing ‘‘Bee.’’ 

Three sawyers, operating three sides of the old mill of 
the Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, Cal., established a 
new record recently when they sawed nearly 300,000 feet 
of lumber in 10 hours. Considerable friendly rivalry 
exists between the crews of the two Scotia mills, which 
are known as Mill A and Mill B. Heretofore the record 
has been held by the newer of the two plants, which in 
one day sawed 269,000 feet. The sawyers who broke this 


record were P. M. Cook, Fred Phillips and Wallace 
Carter. 





Lasting Qualities of Wood: 

Even Victor Hugo, in ‘‘Ninety-Three,’’ his tale of 
the French Revoluticn, testifies to the lasting qualities of 
wood as compared with substitutes. Describing the con- 
vention hall in the Tuilleries in chapter IIT, book 3, of 
‘*Ninety-Three,’’ he says: 


This framework whereon the public tribunes were erected 
had (a detail deserving notice) one single post for its only 
point of support. This post was of one piece, 10 metres 
(32 feet, 6 inches) in circumference. Few caryatides have 
labored like that beam: it supported for years the rude 
pressure of the Revolution; it sustained applause, enthu- 
siasm, insolence, noise, tumult, riot—the immense chaos of 
opposing rages. It did not give way. After the convention 
it witnessed the Council of the Ancients. The 18th Brumaire 
relieved it. 

Percier then replaced the wooden pillar by columns of 
marble, which did not last so well. : ; 





PROTECTING THE COAL MAN. 


A coal seale that gets out of order is more likely to 
underweigh than anything else; and, unless a pretty 
good check is kept upon this instrument, a coal dealer 
may be giving much over 2,000 pounds to the ton, the 
humorous weeklies notwithstanding. The overweigh- 
ing scale is a frequent source of leakage in the retail 
coal-yard. 

One of the practical features of association work 
undertaken by the Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
is the inspection of the scales of its members. This 
service has proven a distinct success. The association 
now employs four scale inspectors who are kept on the 
road constantly inspecting coal scales. The dealer 
endeavors to have his scales inspected at least once a 
year, and many have them inspected twice a year. It 
is the business of the inspectors not only to discover 
any defect, but to afford a remedy and put the scales in 
proper repair. Armed with the certificate of such an 
inspector, the dealer is in a better position to make z 
claim for a shortage if a shortage exists. 

Secretary H. P. Laird of the association reports 
that the scale inspection service is giving entire satis- 
faction. 
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“FORTY YEARS OF RETAIL LUMBER TRADE.” 


Reminiscences Inspired by a Recent Series of Interesting Articles — Conceded by an Authority to Be Correct — 
Details of Retail Trade Preceding the ‘‘Forty Years”—First 


CHicaGo, Jan. 6.--Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
It is with a great deal of satisfaction that I have read 


in several of your recent issues a series of articles under 


the eaption **Forty Years of Retail Lumber Trade,’’ 
and I wish to state my approval of the general trend 
and correctness of these articles as a valuable com 
pendium of the rise of the retail lumber trade, but it 


strikes me that as | 
t 


istory ot the most important indus 
of the Nation for many years, a valuable preliminary 
chapter has been omitted as a prelude to the forty years 
which it has been the aim of the writer to illustrate and 
describe, and while feeling my incapacity to do 
justice to the subject 1 may yet be able from an experi 
from 1847 to elucidate some problems of 
tuture hi this great and valuable 
adjunet to our Nation’s growth and prosperity. 

In the early settlement of the country the utility of 
machine manufacture of the timber of the forest was 
quickly realized. The early settlers of the eastern sec- 
tions, including the early builders of even the now great 
cities New York, Boston and Philadelphia, not to exclude 
other growing cities of settlement, were content with the 
building of log houses from the abundant medium-sized 
timber everywhere at hand, and from the splitting of 
which by ax could be obtained spalts and puncheons for 
door and window easings and for roof covering, while 
split small vas all-sufficient for purposes of 
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1640 a small stream in Ver- 
was dammed for running an upright sawmill, and 
the few settlers of the region were invited to bring in 
the small nu they thought adequate 
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to their individual want, to be sawed in halves; a simiiar 
mill is also noted as having been built in Virginia in 
l . With increasing demand these mills were multi- 
plied in number solely with a view to the supply of the 


limited want of the immediately surrounding country, 
and gate mills with wl was known as ‘‘sash’’ 
brought from England and 

settled parts of the growing 
were able to turn out but 
inch boards a day 
sons or hired 


manufacture 





saws, 





I'rance, were added in all 
Most of these milis 
l one or two thousand feet of 
and were operated by the settler and 
y men on rainy days or in spare hours. 
The was uot extended enough, nor were 
means of transportation at hand to warrant anything 
more than the production that would supply the wants of 
the nearby settler or the proud owner of an ox team 
could come from a not,far-removed region. This 
condition prevailed in all the earlier settled parts of the 
country as settlement demanded, and so late as 1821 con- 
stituted the lumber production of the East and South as 
demanded by the settlers of New York and Pennsylvania, 


section. 
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as well as those of Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, 
and by the few and seattered settlers of Canada and 
eastern Michigan. With the growth of settlement in 


eastern Massachusetts mills were erected on the Connecti- 
cut River of more pretentious capacity, while still con- 
fined to the ‘‘ gate’’ which under more expert man- 
agement and more stable construction, was bragged of as 
equal to the production of 
and produein than 
mands required. 

The Beginning of Rafting. 


saw, 


as much as 5,000 feet a day, 


more immediate neighborl ood de- 





were formed upon the navigable streams tribu- 
i Connecticut River, and other streams, and 
floated down with the current to be disposed of in the 
growing regions and small towns upon the banks of the 
streams, and for the supply of such localities as could be 
reached by ox teams, which were practically the only 
means of the settlers for transportation. Meantime the 


tary to the 





much preferred timber of Maine was more and more 
developed, and small vessels carrying from 10,000 to 
20,000 feet were built for transporting an increased 
manutactured output to Boston, which was the most 


desirable market, although it was a full century before 
ts supplies or the der 1 warranted the appellation of 
‘wholesale market.’’ There were few or no retail mar 

days and the demand for lumber did not 
warrant the employment of large capital. As an illus- 
tration, I have in my possession the files of the Con- 
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necticut Journal for 1814-15, and find in their advertis 
ing columns the advertisement of my own father (a 
resident of New Haven, Conn., who was in the West 
Indian trade as well as lumber) in which he offers for 


sale ‘‘8 tierces of Jamaica rum and 500 feet of 12-inch 
boards,’’ a fair index of what was no doubt considered 
in those days as an abundant supply for that, one of 
the most thriving settlements of the section. 

With the growth of demand for lumber 
greatly increased and log houses gave way, especially 
in the larger towns, to solid frame houses, the stock for 
which was to a large extent obtained from local mills 
supplying immediate neighborhoods, while the more 
abundant white pine forests of Maine and the upper 
and Hudson Rivers responded 
to the demands of the growing towns of the Atlantic 
coast and a nearby country through the establishing of 
trade in which as yet were not of sufficient 
size to warrant the investment of any large amount of 
capital in permanent stock. As late as 1840 those who 
did establish yards made a yearly trip to Bangor, Me. 


Fee : 
cities the 


waters of the Connecticut 


localities 


(or to Fort Deposit, at the mouth of the Susquehanna), 
in specially chartered sailing vessels, to pick up at the 
mills such lumber as had been manufactured and was 
held for sale, and to contract for future supplies which 
should be manufactured to suit the future trade of the 
buyer. My first experience was in the yard of my father, 


who made his yearly pilgrimage to the mills of the 
North. The predominating manufacture was in timber 


and bill sizes, the standard log being to a large extent 
the full tree trunk from which large timber could be 
sawed, the sidings in perhaps a majority of cases being 
1 inch thick, affording ample supply in both quantity 
and quality for the ordinary wants of the carpenter in 
the erection of a building. 

The Old-Time Lumberyard. 

My first hard werk in the lumberyard was in assorting 
and piling a vessel-load of perhaps 150,000 feet, ranging 
trom 10 feet to 60 feet in length. All lumber was sawed 
ts-inch and as long boards could not be properly edged 
on the log, it was inevitable that tapering and waney 
edge should be much in evidence, the taper being meas- 
ured one-third of the length from the square of the smail 
end, and wane at the narrowish point of an end square 
to the width. ‘*Tarves’’ and bad wedge boards were 
measured for ‘* what they were worth,’’ as there were no 
planing mills until about 1845, and all lumber was 
dressed by the carpenter’s jackplane until about 1870, 
when the railroads adopted the rules of weight in place 
of the hitherto rule of measurement, and the custom of 
surfacing at the mill when the manufacturer was on a 
railroad line, or at planing mmlls established at whole- 
sale shipping centers, began and increased, to a saving 
of transportation charges, and with it began a practice 
which has since grown into a custom of making an inch 
board out of material, dressed to *4- or %s-inch. This 
also led to the destruction of skilled labor, in the abroga 
tion of the plane, and of apprenticeship, and the quite 
general adoption of ‘‘ wood butchers,’’ as anyone who 
can drive a nail is now considered capable of earning 
the wages of a carpenter. But I have been led into a 
digression. 

About 1820 to 1830, during the building of the Erie 
Canal, settlements were extended to the central part of 
New York and Pennsylvania, mostly located upon the 
Susquehanna and Chemung Rivers to which 
white pine forests were available, and Albany 


extensive 
and New 


Mill Started in 1640. 


York sprang into prominence as lumber centers, drawing 
supplies of the finest grades of white pine, not only for 
local consumption but depots of wholesale trade, and now 
began the day of the retail yard at all points that could 
be reached by canal or other water transportation and 
in which settlement had begun. Let us not forget that 
ox teams were still the vehicles of transportation, even 
in the city of New York, and that there were probably 
not 25 miles of improved or even graded roadway in 
New York State, and we at once see that the trade of a 
retail dealer was greatly restricted, and that the bulk ot 
the business was direct from the mill or the wholesaler to 
near-by consumers. ‘Taking these as the general condi- 
tions inherent to all localities which could obtain sup 
plies by vessel or canal we find that in Illinois there 
were few or no retailers up to the opening of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal in 1848, when the wholesale trade 
of Chicago, fed from the mills of the shore district of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, led to the opening of retail 
yards in the interior of the State from which a sparsely 
settled territory for a distance of even 50 miles from 
a yard could be supplied. This condition prevailed also 
in Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania, where wholesaling 
lake centers supplied a territory contiguous to a canal, 
with a negligible amount of railroad transportation on 
what were main lines between large centers. 

In 1872 a wonderful impetus was imparted to retail 
ing through the extension of old lines and the building 
of new ones into the heart of the forest, enabling the 


distribution of lumber direct from the mills to the 
numerous towns and. villages which had 


grown up 
through this increased method of transportation to sec 
tions hitherto subject to long hauls with the ox teams 
which had not vet given place to the more speedy move 
ment of horses, and, with the more ready means of obtain- 
ing supplies, retail goods were and still continue to be 
common to every hamlet, enabling a consumer to obtain 
all needful supplies of lumber with but a minimum of 
transportation expense, whether from a wholesale cen- 
ter or from a railroad mill; and this condition is now 
inherent to all parts of our Nation, in all or nearly all 
of which the earlier experiences of which I have spoken 
have at one time prevailed. 
GEORGE W. HorcHkKiss, 
Secretary Emeritus Hlinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 





THE 


As affecting the coal trade the worst feature of the 
storm early this week arose from delays and blockades 


of trains. Demand of course increased and moreover 
the shipper saw things in an entirely different light 
from what he beheld the same things last week. The 


essential matter was the interruption to transportation, 
concerning which there had recently been no serious com- 
plaints. The situation will grow better or worse, accord 
ing as the general transportation system shapes condi- 
For the first few days of the week there were 
obstructions to freight traffic of <¢ nature. It 
would have been still more serious had not the shippers 
of coal forwarded in advance so large 1. tonnage of 
unsold coal as they did. While there may have been 
exceptions, yet considering the country as a whole there 
was enougb bituminous coal in sight at the beginning 
ot the week to tide over any ordinary spell of rough 
Weather that might show itself. 

And this surplus coal that stood on sidings at many 
junction points throughout the West had seriously re- 
duced prices late last week, before the storm king 
announced himself. It was in fact a decidedly mushy 
market. There was no regularity to quotations, but 
each transaction was a law to itself. The weakness 
confined itself largely to the unsold coal that had been 
forwarded and when demurrage charges began to accrue 
there was an effort to unload. However, some weakness 
for shipment from mines was noticeable, explainable 
ordinarily by the circumstance that some producers have 
large contracts for screenings which are now calling for 
more tonnage than these shippers have themselves been 
producing. The supplementary cars would have been 
bought in some eases on the outside from other producers 
if any considerable tonnage were available. But the 
total production of the fine coals has decreased con- 
siderably in recent weeks on account of the easier mar- 
ket for prepared sizes, and so the obligated operators 
have had to produce more lump and egg than they 
needed in order to obtain the necessary screenings ton- 
That additional output of the prepared sizes 
sought buyers. 

Only a few of the western producing companies have 
large contracts for screenings, and where the operator 
has not been forced to produce more coal of one size in 
order to obtain the necessary quantity of another the 
market has shown firmness, even under the mild weather 
conditions of last week. Franklin County  (JIl.) lump 
dropped from $2 to $1:75, mines, as a maximum, but 
product from that as well as all other fields showed 
extreme irregularity, coals selling under the same gen- 
eral name varying in quotation as much as 50 cents in 
many instances. The ordinary range in standard western 
domestic lump was from $1.50 to $1.75 at the beginning 


Tions. 


serious 


nage. 





COAL TRADE. 


ot the week. The tone of the market strengthened imme- 
diately with the arrival of adverse weather, but the first 
effect was a toning up of quotations from the extreme 
low levels, so that the prices named may by the time 
this has appeared in print be somewhat under the actual 
market. 

The car situation is far from ideal. It would require 
only a moderate stay of inclement weather before the 
ery of insufficient car supply at mines again would be 
raised. For nearly a month the bituminous producing 
companies have been getting a little more coal above 
ground than has been actually needed. They have been 
doing this side by side with a very distinct shortage of 
equipment. By operating their mines from four to five 
days a week all the coal that is needed can be pro- 
duced by the present operators, for the surplus produe- 
ing capacities are large. A moderate decline in car 
supply would bring the output below requirements, and 
the storm, or a succession of storms, would speedily 
cripple the efficiency of car distribution at mines. 

astern bituminous coals also have become easy within 
the last few days. fF air-sized stocks had been ordered 
and received by ‘most consumers, so that exhaustion could 
come only after some severe weather or after the winter 


was well spent. Some unsold coal was beginning to 
appear on side tracks at western distributing centers 


and softening quotations were not uncommon. Smoke- 
less lump and egg were sold at $2.25 mines as about the 
top, and from that down to perhaps $2 mines. Smokeless 
nine run was relatively firmer at $1.50, though trading 
was light. On account of the late prolonged strike of 


miners West Virginia splint has been searee for some 
time and the moderate tonnage that is going out from 
mines commands good prices. Hocking has been with- 


out distinctive character but rather 
mines; less in some transactions. 

Domestic coke also was distinctly easier at the close 
of jast week. There is a good steady trade for much 
of the coke that is produced but an artificial and tem- 
porary market sprang up this last season on account 
of the scarcity of anthracite. Much coke was bought 
months ago that is still undelivered, because the ovens 
have been so heavily oversold. Cancellations of that 
long-delayed coke have been very frequent within the 
last few days and the reason given is that buyers have 
been receiving the anthracite they feared months 


quiet at about $1.75 


ago 
they might be unable to obtain. But that was under the 
reign of moderate weather. The storm has given a 


strain of increased activity to anthracite as well as to 
bituminous grades. At best the retail merchants were 
receiving only enough anthracite to supply each cus- 
tomer with a smal] allowance of fuel, to be replenished 
frequently. Many users have only a seant stock in their 
bins and there is this week some renewed uneasiness 
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among consumers and dealers regarding the anthracite 
situation, ‘Those dealers, who were not on the favored 
list of some anthracite shipper and who consequently 
have had to buy the independent product at premiums, 


= Tt 





are still making purchases of that kind, so that the inde- 
pendent anthrac ite is selling at premiums, ranging early 
this week at $1 to $1.50 above circular. The production 
of anthracite during the holiday week was seriously de- 


creased, owing to the reluctance of the miners to 
but the rate of production is improving. Demand for 
anthracite exceeds possible supply for immediate ship 
ment. 


" 
WOrk, 












































THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Just what the future of the national association is 
to be is hard to determine. The passing of its late secre 
tary, careful and painstaking Jay L. Peck, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., makes necessary the election of a new secre- 
tary. Lf one can be found with time, and if one can 
he found who possesses both enthusiasm and abitity, 
there is no reason why the national association should 
not take its place among the great lumber organizations 
and accomplish some good in the trade. 

The great trouble in the past has been that the 
auxiliary associations have doubted the value of the 
national association, because they could not see any 
tangible benefits therefrom, and they did not receive these 
benefits therefrom because they did not aid the associa 
tion, Two years ago there was a revolution, and several 
of the auxiliary associations dropped from the national! 
body. The fact that the blame was largely their own 
induced them to return. With an earnest desire on the 
part of the auxiliary associations to make the national 
association mean something, and with care in the selec 
tion of next year’s officers, there is no reason why the 
national association should not begin to make itself felt. 

One of the most serious defects of the whole propo 
sition is the fact that, while the national association is 
a delegate body, no provision is made for the expenses 
of these delegates. They are expected to take their own 
time and work for the benefit of their own organization 
and for the benefit of the trade, and to pay the expenses 
out of their own pockets. Any salesmen’s organization 
should be ashamed to elect de ‘legates to the national 
association and at the same time fail to provide for their 
expenses. The delegate properly sent would feel that he 
had a little authority, that the job meant something, and 
that something was expected of him. If the salesmen’s 
organizations will each send even only one delegate and 
pay his expenses it will be eminently better than to have 
a meeting of delegates living near Chicago who come 
of their own will and with little sense of responsibility 
to their organizations. 

It is to be hoped that all of the salesmen’s organiza 
tions this year will aim at a little more definite purpose 
and a little more practical results and aim also to make 
the national association a living, breathing thing that 
will help the fellow who is down and steady the fellow 
who is up. The failure to found a successful salesmen ’s 
organization in the Southwest, despite frequent attempts, 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that there was no 
virile national organization to back it up and keep it 
alive during the precarious first years of its existence. 

He who advocates associations of salesmen, territorial 
and national, is helping rather than hindering the trade. 
No one will question that the manufacturers’ and retail 
organizations have improved the quality of these two 
divisions of the industry. The sharp-practice wholesaler 
and the sharp-practice retailer have both, under the un 
easy glow of the spotlight, either improved their way of 
living or gone out of the business. If they have done 
neither they are at least known. There is no reason why 
the organizations of salesmen should not have the same 
effect on the selling trade. 

It now appears to be up to the salesmen’s organiza- 
in particular states and particular territories to do all in 
their power to increase the fellowship on which safe asso- 
ciation work is based and also to devote some time to 
practical discussion. Finally, before adjournment, each 
auxiliary association should appoint some member present, 
who has heard the discussions, to go to the national 
meeting, with his expenses paid by his organization, ready 
to lay these ideas before the national meeting and inject 
life, purpose and new enthusiasm into the national body 





KEEPING THE CUSTOMER OUT. 


There is a law in many States which prohibits an 
attorney from becoming a surety on the bond of his 
client. If a man gets into trouble he can not appeal 
to his attorney to sign his bond but must look around 
for some lay friend to perform the service for him. 
This law, it is interesting to note, was passed not be- 
sause the attorneys were not supposed to be good 
security but was passed at the instance of the attor- 
neys themselves to relieve themselves of the necessity 
of refusing to act as their clients’ bondsmen. ‘To do so 
would lead to a vast accumulation of those entangle- 
ments and not to do so would mean to antagonize the 
client in many instances. When the attorney can 
show that it is against the law the client can be neither 
offended nor disappointed. 

The salesmen’s organizations are passing a some- 
what similar unwritten law with regard to their annual 
dinners. In at least two of the salesmen’s organiza- 
tions members are requested not to bring customers to 
these dinners and there is almost an unwritten rule to 
that effect. This rule was not aimed against any man 
who has brought a customer nor is it aimed against 
any one who is likely to bring a customer in the 
future. The customer is the best fellow in the world, 


but unfortunately many salesmen’s dinners were losing 
the salesmen character and, from the fact that each 
salesman brought two or three guests, it did not seem 
like a salesmen’s meeting. The speakers had to choose 
their remarks to fit both salesmen and retailers. The 
result was a large dinner with small results so far as 
uniting the salesmen together in a little closer unity 
was concerned. ; 

To avoid this in another way, several salesmen’s asso 
ciations are holding their annual dinners on the day 
before the meeting of the retail associations. There 
is the closest amity between the salesmen and the 
retailers and often a representative of the retailers, 
the president or secretary, or both, is a guest at the 
salesmen’s dinner. The only purpose of the unwritten 
law is to keep it a salesmen’s affair, seating salesmen 
alongside of salesmen at the table to promote greater 
fellowship among the salesmen, which, after all, will 
be of the greatest ultimate benefit to the retail trade. 





WILL CHANGE POSITION. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—James H. Glass, who for 
several years has acted as claim adjuster for the several 
mills of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., will leave 
this line of work February 1 to become a salesman for 
the Feruguson company. Mr. Glass will travel in east- 


JAMES H. GLASS. MISS KATHLEEN CAWTHON 


ern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, making his head 
quarters in Canton, Ohio. Early in March Mr. Glass 
will marry Miss Kathleen Cawthon, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. K. H. Cawthon, of Houston, Tex. 





A SALES MANAGER TO HIS MEN. 

In a letter sent to all of his resident and traveling 
salesmen, governing their official conduct during the 
coming vear, Sales Manager C. G. Schilling, of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., incorporates 
the following remarks: 


When I sold a new stock it would always be for cash, and 
then it would be my pride to see if I could not get a cash 
payment to send in with the order by telling the man what 
a good impression it would make on the firm to send in a 
thousand or fifteen hundred dollars with the order, and as 
he had the money lying right in the bank, why not let me 
have it now? ete. 

If I found a chronic slow payer among my trade I would 
try to cure him, and if I failed I would ask the president to 
try his hand at it, and if this did not work I would quit 
him because he, the merchant, is sure to fail unless he 
becomes a prompt payer. 

I would not be a cutter of prices because I am convinced 
from past history that no cutter of prices is ever successful 
in any great measure, nor would my firm ever want to call 
me to any very important position if I were a price cutter, 
especially on little things, and also because there is no record 
of a price cutter ever becoming well to do, 

I would study close economy in my expense accounts and 
be as careful of the firm’s money as I would my own, doing 
my utmost to decrease the expense of doing business so far 
as my part of it is concerned. 

t would never try to ask a man what he wanted, but 
always rather tell him. 

I would tell each customer the name of my sales manager 
und how he is watching us and how pleased he would be to 
be of any service to the customer, and how delighted he 
would be to attend to any mail order, and to be sure to ask 
for him personally whenever he, the customer, is in town. 

I would try to remember that there are a world of travel- 
ing men and but very few salesmen; hence, I would try to be 
a real salesman, as shown by my results. I would never 
speak ill of a competitor. I would never write a mean letter 
to my firm nor to my sales manager. 

I would never be fé amiliar with a salesman for a competing 
firm, and never ask him “how is business,’ for he would 
be sure to try to mislead me. 

I would invariably keep my promises and if called off 
my time card would pote ed ‘notify my customers by mail. 

I would try to be a good listener—many a lumberman likes 
to talk: don’t deny them this pleasure— and a good salesman 
is, at times, a good listener. 

I would always be neat and clean in my attire. I would 
avoid burdening my firm with petty details lest they call 
me an “old maid.” 

I would remember that while I did not know it all about 
the business and my goods neither did my customer, and what 
I did know I would use to the very best advantage. 





UNION ASSOCIATION BANQUET. 

The annual banquet of the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on the evening of January 20, 
just a day in advance of the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. J. Elam Artz, 
of Dayton, Ohio, formerly a retailer and now a whole 
saler, has been invited by President C. J. 
toastmaster. 








MEETING OF SALES FORCE. 

A general meeting of the sales force of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Texas, was held in the offices 
of the company in Houston last week, there being 
present H. S. Boykin, general sales manager and his 
local assistants, together with R. O. Crozier, Fort Worth 
representative; R. T. Morgan, Waco representative, and 
R. J. Moore, San Antonio representative of the company. 
After discussing business matters at length at Houston 
headquarters, the entire sales force visited the mills of 
the company at Fullerton and Stables, La., and Kirby 
ville, Tex., thoroughly posting themselves as to condi 
tions of stocks at the several plants, and mapping out 
plans for the new year. 





FROM MANAGER TO COMPANY HEAD. 

A report from Vancouver, B. C., states: E. E. Brooks, 
who has been sales manager of the Adams River Lum 
her Co., has left that company to organize the Brooks 
Lumber Co., which will have headquarters in Vancouve1 
and will carry on a general wholesale trade. The posi 
tion vacated by Mr. Brooks will be filled by W. F. 
Lam:nars, the present mill superintendent. Mr. Brooks 
is interested also in the Brooks-MeKenzie Lumber Co., 
doing a retail business at Penticton, on Okanagan Lake. 
ile is a man with much experience, and was one of the 
first four regular traveling salesmen from the Pacifi 
coast who did missionary work in introducing Coast lum 
ber through the Missouri River territory in the early 
nineties. In 1889 he represented in Seattle F. H. Low 
ton & Co., San Francisco; in 1892-93 he was with J. W 
Godwin & Co., a commission firm of Seattle; then he 
sold shingles for Ferguson Bros., of Latona, Wash., and 
following that was four years with the Seattle Cedar 
Manufacturing Co. He then joined the MeGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of S; okane, acting as salesman in Colorado. 
Wyoming and \ebraska, at the end of five years being 
transferred to Chase, B. C.,.as sales manager and 
sistant manager of the Adams River Lumber Co. 


as 





WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 

Arthur M. Manning and W. R. Smith, city salesmen 
for the Stearns Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., have returned 
from the annual year-end conference of the Stearns 
salesmen at the mill at Ludington, Mich. 

‘*Ted’’ T. Jones, for a number of years Minneapolis 
representative of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., of Apple 
ton, Wis., and for a time a member of the concern, has 
sold his interests and severed connection with the com 
pany, the change having been made on January 1. Mr. 
Jones has taken the position of manager of the hard- 
wood department of the Webster-Whipple Lumber Co., 
»f Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOWLING SCORES. 





Teams. 
Hettlers . . 
Sash & Doues é ; 
American Car & Foundry 
HOG-EIOO) patie csecunss 
Hardwood Mills 
Paepeke-Leicht ..... 
American Lumberman 
Chestnuts 














Hoo-Hoo. Ist 2d 3d Paepcke-Leicht. 
Ladenberget ...173 122 198 Pieritz . 
Wagner .........178 166 134 McKenzie 
Kozak ..... --162 161 110 Margraf 
Attley, G.. 113 165 148 Divors 
Lunow .... 166 125 «145 Helbach 
Totals..... .192 739 735 Totals... « 866 753 812 
Am, Car & are Ist 2d 3d Am. L’b’man. lst 2d 3d 
Geddes ... hie 2D ces Staehlin ... .148 3 237 
Slade .... 191 156 David .... ‘ 162 161 
Sellars ... ..146 161 Lusk +ceee 174 
Johnson, N. whee 2 Gammon 177 142 
Coleman .... ..168 183 Rohn 138 155 
Thoner 
Totals.. ; .791 740 SOS Totals ....408 TT 869 
Sash & Doors. Ist 2d 3d Chestnuts, Ist 2d 3d 
Ehrhardt ........208 154 181 Aten ... 146 163 4 
Wickman ... ..179 157 166 Eager A .150 165 ‘ 
NONE ac: 4-6-3% ‘ 195 27 156 Roedter ... .124 1384 136 
VOrm@ler 26254. 191 142 175 Larson - 151 i161 1S6 
Laufenberg .. -146 158) 158 WOO” esa 125 25 125 
Totals.... ...919 738 S31 Totals.. 696 748 T24 
Hettlers. [Ist 2d 3d Hardwoods. Ist 2d 3d 
Westphal .. ..-148 127 168 Arnemann .. =a 
Rrailsford .......208 145 125 Moffatt 186 140 169 
PONG care cadscw eae 184 165 127 Paker a cikale oRae eee ee 
McGrath ........125 185 146 Olson ‘ -114 191 13 
Siefried .........176 156 215 Bucholz . 178 169 138 
Parchman éc~ “Se. ee 


Totals..........836 778 779 Totals. . ..754 S30 7TS4 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF RETAIL LUMBER | | 


Retiring President Emphasizes Need of Cooperation Between Retailer and Editor “ 
Features—Salesmen Meet, Elect Officers and Establish Commission Basis Oo 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 8.—The annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
was called to order soon after the hour set, 11 a. m., 
Wednesday, by President E. J. McErlain, without the aid 
of a gavel. C. W. Lyons, of Bedford, promptly arose 
and presented him with a gavel made from a yellow 
poplar tree from the residence grounds of ex-Gov. 
Jennings, the first governor of Indiana. 

The president then delivered his annual address. He 
considered the Bulletin one of the best association assets. 
He emphasized the need of cooperation between the 
retailer and his local editor, which would be emphasized 
later in the program. He discussed mail order com- 
petition, but did not consider it as formidable as was 
sometimes believed. He said: 

It resolves itSelf into a question of right goods, right 
prices, proper advertising and selling plans and the disposi 
tion of the dealer to be a leader in his town and mould 
public opinion. 

The president was commendably brief in his address, 
touching lightly upon the more important subjects, and 
closed by expressing his appreciation of the active sup- 
port and cooperation of the secretary and the executive 
committee. His closing sentence had an optimistic ring 
which evoked applause: 

With our many problems, burdens and advantages, I be- 
lieve we are now facing the golden opportunity of the or 
ganized retail lumber dealers of the State of Indiana. 

Indiana has not the largest retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation of any State, but its organization represents 
60 per cent of the retail yards of the State, and while 
the attendance at its annual convention is not the 





C.. BD: 
President Indiana Retailers’ 


MEEKER, OF MONTICELLO, IND. ; 
Association. 


largest numerically, relatively to membership few or 
none exceed it. In some annual conventions difficulty 
is found in getting those registered to attend the 
business sessions; in the Indiana association the re- 
verse seems to be the accepted rule, for the members 
are here first for that purpose and it has the first call 
on their time. This may be because the time of the 
meeting is not wasted in piffle, parliamentary whirl- 
pools or profitless, petty discussion. Routine matters 
are concentrated and 


accelerated and about 90 per 
cent of the actual time in the annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 


this year was given to program features of interest and 
educational value and only about 10 per cent was given 
to the necessary routine business. As the first retail 
convention of the year, this has set an efficiency record 
that those following will have to speed up some to 
exceed, 


Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary Harry C. Scearce, the eighth 
since his occupation of that office, briefly stated the 
purely educational activities of the association. An 
increase of dues from $5 to $10 a year ago was expected 
to produce some decrease of membership, but this was 
less than had been anticipated. The figures were: 
Number last report 352 


coerce reseeeeeseseeeeseeeeeeeesees ove 
SS Ee ee ee ee ee eee 11 
363 
i lie np: 60, wi wwe 0d, Wile w ie te 13 
ae a rsa 25 
A isa Snub 6 3%, siavw: b:0 e's wiere 6\9 5b th wale 7 
_ Pere Trerr rere rere Se 45 
er rer Se sy | 318 


Cash receipts were $2,820 dues and $255 from adver- 
tisers. 

About 800 copies of the Bulletin have been circulated 
since its establishment, and it has proved an efficient 
medium of association intelligence, and particularly in 


answering questions on the lien law. The secretary 
gave the latest information regarding the lumber suits, 
and also on the progress of the work of the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants. He recommended the 
adoption of a resolution favoring an ‘‘honest advertis- 
ing law,’’ in line with the action of the federation. 

The report called particular attention to the Thurs- 
day afternoon program, to which Indiana editors have 
been generally invited, and at which E. C. Hole, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and W. H. Miller, editor of the 
Ottawa (lll.) Free Trader, are to discuss problems ot 
community development. The report gave an intelligent 
condensed summary of the chief of these problems. 
Secretary Scearce said: 


The retail merchant, especially in the smaller towns, is 
facing new conditions. The great mail order houses have 
become more aggressive each year and have largely increased 
their business. Parcel post is no longer a shadow but a 
reality and the small merchant will have to change his 
— to meet the new conditions or suffer great loss in 
trade. 

He has advantages in his favor if he will avail himself 
of them. Personal contact with customers, the opportunity 
to examine before buying, home pride, efficient service—all 
count tor the home merchant. Conditions in the past have 
favored him so that it was not necessary for him always 
to be alert and progressive in order to maintain a fair vol- 
ume of trade. But the time is now gone when he can sit 
idly in his store or office and wait for trade to come to him. 
If he would succeed he must no longer hide his light under 
a bushel. He must advertise and do it intelligently. He 
must seek the aid and cooperation of his local newspaper in 
exploiting the advantages of the community. The editors 
are imbued with the spirit of home pride and always ready 
to fill their columns with stories of local enterprises, but 
it is poor encouragement when the merchant appreciates so 
little the value of his home paper as an advertising medium 
and makes it evident by spending more in comparison with 
some large calendar house in the city. 

Lumbermen are interested in this question because they 
foresee a great change in the methods of the distribution of 
goods; in fact it is now upon us, and the town that would 
survive the change must meet and solve the problems. Lum- 
bermen are interested in the growth and development of the 
town and communities because it means more homes, barns, 
store rooms, tactories, more business for everybody. If the 
dry goods merchant and the merchant and the grocer lose 
their trade to the large cities, it means that the banker, 
lumber dealer, farmer and all in the community will feel the 
effect. 

Tomorrow afternoon the speakers will give you some as- 
tonishing facts as to the gravity of this subject and the 
association should take some detinite steps toward an _ in- 
telligent and effective plan of cooperation between the retail 


merchants and newspapers for the development of home 
trade and home interest. 
Financial Reports. 
C. W. Lyons, treasurer, reported receipts from secre- 
tary of $3,075; vouchers issued, $2,913.95; balance, 


$161.05. Referred to auditing committee. 

F. B. Fowler, secretary of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co., reported for that organization, 
the financial condition ot which is shown by the follow- 
ing condensed figures: 


1913. 1912. 

TP. cep aca’ sks Keak ee $366,764.25 $295,964.15 

SE Gina oe bine kites 64s be Sw 60,800.10 
SEEM «6k. nS op aes «ce wae ea Sree 157,607.64 
PEC MUBIRG 5.565 e seuwe een . . $209,156.61 

Insnurance:in force... . <4. ...% $13,637,197.00 : 

Losses paid to date.......s.e0% 645,367.51 540,388.11 

SAO ors weer ae 104,979.40 

Dividends paid to date......... 414,126.05 323,721.65 

RO S| a oe eae 590,404.40 

Present dividend rate.......... 40 per cent 
Appointment of Committees. 

The president then announced committee appoint- 


ments, as follows: 
Auditing—L. G. Miller, Indianapolis; Arthur Wiley, El- 


wood. 
Program—C. C. Foster, Indianapolis; F. C. Cline, Ander- 
son: H. C. Scearce, Mooresville. 


Entertainment—George L. Maas; J. G. Brannum, William 
J. Johnson, all of Indianapolis. 

Nominations—E. P. Deming, Hammond; D. 
ing Sun; O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis. 

Resolutions—Ed Munger, Lafayette; 
Evansville; W. C. Pulse, Greensburg. 


R. Green, Ris- 


Elmer Subring, 

R. C. Mattox, of Aurora, offered a motion requesting 
exhibitors to close their rooms during the sessions, which 
carried and Messrs. Lance, Meeker and Peterson were 
appointed a committee to advise the exhibitors of the 
action taken. The secretary anticipated the friendly 
acquiescence of all exhibitors and suggested that a list 
be made of those agreeing to close, to be read from the 
floor. 

The convention then adjourned till 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


As the first feature of the program Gus H. Tessman, 
of the Reese-Snider Lumber Co., Terre Haute, was intro- 
duced to read a paper on ‘‘Office System for Retail 
Lumberyards.’’ Mr. Tessman was one of the prize- 
winners in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S retail bookkeep- 
ing contest several months ago, and his address described 
the system outlined in that contribution, with some 
additions. His talk was illustrated with bookkeeping 
forms of which proofs were distributed, having been 
furnished to Mr. Tessman by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These forms included columnar journal, ‘‘information’’ 
card index, purchase record, stock record (card sys- 
tem), loading ticket, delivery ticket, monthly statement, 
cash tickets, estimate form, ete. Mr. Tessman advocated 
the plan of extending the reduced price on every item of 


a house bill estimate, and billing all deliveries at these 
prices as they go out. 

Mr. Tessman’s very complete paper received careful 
attention and it is to be regretted that no 
available for discussion. 

Methods of Mail Order Competition. 

J. R. Gortchus, of Muncie, was next introduced and 
explained methods of mail order competition in detail 
He related the experience of an Indiana man in pur 
chasing a lumber bill from the Chicago House Wrecking 
Co. He paid $20 for alterations of a stock plan. H« 
received a stock blue-print altered in pencil, and an esti 
mate based on the original plan with no account of the 
alterations. He especially discussed mail order adver 
tising methods and said their ads pulled because they 
offered a definite price on the material for a definit 
house. 

W. C. Pulse, of Greensburg, told of an instany 
whereby he figured a house bill for a customer, who 
went to Chicago and called on the Chicago House Wreck 
ing Co. He came back and gave Mr. Pulse the bill. 
Another customer buying 24-inch lack-seam roofing found 
it laid 22 inches net at a price higher than Mr. Pulse’s 
regular price for roofing that covered 2 feet net. Mr. 
Pulse’s best house bill of the year was one in which the 
customer gave him the bill on the C. H. W. price, and he 
put in clear shingles instead of *A* 

George Wilson Jones, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
was called on by Mr. Pulse and spoke briefly. He said 
he thought the mail order houses were improving the 


time was 
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Indiana Retailers’ Association. 


quality of their goods somewhat because of criticism on 
this point. He advocated a ‘‘pure’’ advertising law. 
Incidentally he referred to the invitation to Indiana 
newspaper men, and the need of publicity for lumber 
association work. Mr. Jones thought it would be possi- 
ble to get some of these live questions represented in 
Chautauqua courses. 

Albert Cone, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
called upon and described briefly the house plan service 
which this paper is about to inaugurate. 

W. F. Johnson. of the Johnson Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, spoke briefly in advocacy of more liberal adver- 
tising in the local papers. 

C. D. Root told of a customer who had his lot paid for 
and his foundation in, but not enough money to pay for 
the lumber, about $350. The most that any of the three 
banks would offer on this security was $150. Mr. John- 
son thought national banks should be allowed to make 
time loans on real estate instead of being confined to 
short-time paper. This was one reason for congestion 
of funds in financial centers, while favorable building 
operations could not command capital. 

Vice President C. D. Meeker spoke in favor of build- 
ing and loan associations as a remedy. He said it might 
be a good idea to invite the bankers next year instead 
of the newspaper men. L. H. Jones gave some experi- 
ence trom which he concluded that ‘‘anyone can meet 
mail order competition if he can get in on the deal 
in time.’’ 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Chairman E. P. Deming reported for the nominating 
committee the following ticket: 

President—C. D. Meeker, Monticello. 

Vice President—Charles W. Lanz, Bedford. 

Directors—E. J. McErlain, South Bend; George L. Maas, 
Indianapolis ; C. D. Root, Crown Point; C. D. Pierson, Lewis. 

The session then adjourned after announcements by 
William F. Joknson regarding the evening’s entertain- 
ment. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At 10:30 the convention was called to order and 
the auditing committee reported the treasurer’s ac- 
counts correct. 

C, C, Foster submitted, without reading, a resolu- 
tion indorsing the proposed plan for vocational edu- 
cation in Indiana. Its text was as follows: 


Whereas, The commission on industrial and agricultural 
education after an exhaustive investigation into the needs for 
the training of children who leave school at from 14 to 16 
years of age; anc 

Whereas, Such children are almost wholly devoid of the 
education necessary to a means of livelihood, and are forced 
into occupations which afford little if any chance for im- 
provement or advancement; and 

Whereas, There is a distinct need for more skilled or 
trained labor in all lines of endeavor to maintain and im- 
prove the standard of output from factories, shops and 
farms; and 

Whereas, The proper development of systematic education 
in industria:, agricultural and domestic sciences is a distinct 
factor in the advancement of national welfare and prosper- 
ity; and 

Whereas, The commission on industrial and agricultural 
education hos outlined a plan for the establishment of day 
and night schools to provide opportunities for the young and 
help for the ambitious worker of more mature years, and 
has supplemented its investigations by carefully prepared 
bills to be submitted to the next session of the Indiana 
legislature; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we approve and indorse the work of the 
commission and commend to the favorable consideration of 
the Indiana legislature the bills which have been prepared 
and submitted 


The officers nominated by the nominating commit- 
tee were unanimously elected, no further nominations 
heing offered. 





If. C. SCEARCE, OF MOORESVILLE, IND. ; 
Secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ass'n of Indiana. 


From a St. Louis Manufacturer. 


by D. K. Clink, secretary of the International Fed- 
eration of Commercial Travelers’ Organizations. 

Mr. Trow gave an Irish dialect story regarding Alder- 
man Mike Brennan, of Chicago, and his speech in the 
campaign in which one Dennis McCarthy was his oppo- 
nent. It was a very side-splitting rendition, and the 
speaker came back with an anecdote of the time when 
‘*Bull’’ Griffin and himself were singing together in 
vaudeville, and closed with an imitation of an Evans- 
ville Dutchman talking over a telephone. 

Mr. Clink then spoke on the subject ‘‘The Manufac- 
turer, Salesman and Dealer—a Trinity—Their Interests 
One—Cooperation a Necessity.’’ 

Mr. Clink stated that his own experience as a sales- 
man had not been in lumber or in sash and doors, but 
he had spent many pleasant hours with salesmen in 
those lines. He spoke interestingly of investigations he 
had personally made in foreign countries as to commer- 
cial organizations and guilds of various sorts, some 
holding charters dating back as far as 1057, under which 
they were still operating. Most of them had benefit fea- 
tures. A federation of different crafts has existed in 
Glasgow since 1654. They cooperate in religious and 
ethical as well as commercial matters; and the Trade 
House and Merchants’ House, as the two federations 
are called, are each entitled to certain representation in 
the city council under the municipal charter. The same 
principle holds as to London. From the historical the 
speaker passed to a consideration of the ethical basis 
of trade and commercial organization, the higher ideals 
to be striven for, of benefit alike to those within the 
organization and the general public as well. He inci- 
dentally discussed timber conservation from the popular 
rather than the technically informed viewpoint, advocat- 
ing compulsory protection of young timber in logging, 
cutting limits and bonus for tree planting. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session Thursday William F. John- 
son referred to rumors of a determined attack to be 
made on the Indiana lien law. He moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, action upon which was 
deferred. 


Some Home Truths Forcibly Told. 

The subject assigned to E. C. Hole, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, ‘‘The Future of the Retailers and the 
Small Towns,’’ was handled by that gentleman without 
gloves and with telling effect. The earlier part of his 
remarks was devoted to the subject of community de- 
velopment, along lines already familiar to readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the points made by him 
were distinctly emphasized through the use of several 
large maps, illuminating phases of his address. The 
latter part of his address was a new treatment of the 
subject—a new treatment of a phase of it hereto- 
fore but little regarded, and at once it caught and 
throughout the address held the attention of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Hole referred to the influence of the younger gen- 
eration in local advertising and appealed for the building 
up of healthy environment for children and close cultiva- 
tion by the elders of their little ones. He spoke about 
the country’s need of young men on the farms and in 


cial organ of the Associated Advertising Clubs, spoke 
briefly on ‘‘ Honest Advertising.’’ A national vigilance 
committee has been organized, with large city branches, 
to suppress fake advertising, and the speaker recom 
mended extension of the plan to smaller communities. 
He mentioned various interesting examples of dishonest 
advertising and commended the Detroit Times for 
‘‘cleaning house’’ by canceling and rejecting several 
thousand dollars’ worth of fake liquor, patent medicine 
and financial advertising. He scored the Post Office De- 
partment for bearing fraud letters and passing newspa- 
pers carrying advertising of the same identical fraud. 
His entire paper strongly supported the proposed pub- 
licity law. 


Resolutions. 


Resolutions were passed indorsing the transit privilege 
on shingles and approving its restoration by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, They indorsed the National 
Federation of Retail Merchants’ resolution on an honest 
advertising law, recommended passage of a national 
reciprocal demurrage law and expressed appreciation of 
the work of the officers, the program, the speakers and 
the presence of Indiana newspaper men. 

Mr. Huey moved the appointment of a committee to 
arrange an excursion in connection with next year’s 
convention. This was passed and he was appointed its 
chairman, others to be appointed later. 

Installation of officers followed and President Meeker 
in taking the chair paid a tribute to the secretary and 





Cc. W. LANZ, OF BEDFORD, IND.; 


Vice President Indiana Retailers’ Association. 


the retiring president. Adjournment followed and the 
board of directors met at once. 


n The convention then went into joint session with the small towns. He declared that his hearers are in- The Treasurer and Secretary. 
eS visiting wholesalers, manufacturers and traveling terested in every man, woman and child in their respec- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
‘ men. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, was called upon as tive communities, all of whom are possible customers . ee E i = ia RR PEN 
- a director in the Southwestern association. He gave of the locai merchant. Addressing the editors direct, |, Peary ea pana Big board Me directors 
. an account of the workings of the St. Louis local asso- the speaker declared that they are now coming into their paces aioe tei ‘oak ee cal wren of Tncinmapele, 
4 ciation, of which he is president. It has a paid secre- own and that they are a powerful influence for retaining. e i C. oa: ws f Moome vill “ig igus ne, oo 

tary, a former newspaper man, and maintains offices young blood in the home communities and on the farm OE ae Se ny ee a ee 
- which are used as headquarters and quasi-clubrooms, and that it is the duty of the retailer to help the editor WEDNESDAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENT 
2@ The secretary, J. B. Kessler (who was also in attend- to make his paper the best medium published in his : 

ance), publishes a little association paper called Kess- part of the State. ‘‘ Advertising is the greatest power Between 125 and 150 ladies, including visitors, formed 
as ler’s 2x4, sample copies of which were distributed. in this country,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘The mail order a dinner party at the Denison Hotel and afterward saw 
“ Mr. Seidel read from the last issue a parody entitled houses hire the best help they can get, high-priced men ‘‘Little Miss Brown’’ at the Murat Theater, 

‘*The House That Jack Built,’’ which was received who can put smooth phrases into type. Can’t you see The capacity of the handsome building of the Columbia 
a with applause, — ; that it is up to you to meet that competition in a like lub was taxed to accommodate the mere males, attracted 
an Mr. Seidel said that retail conventions were no manner?’’? Mr. Hole advocated organization of the thither by the combined lure of something to eat, to smoke 
i longer pleasure junkets but gatherings for serious busi- country weekly on nonpartisan lines that would tend to and to see and hear—the senses seeing and hearing being 
ness. Organization costs money, and money is neces- build up various communities and appealed to the retail appealed to by a vaudeville program. Needless to state 
a sary to get results that are .worth while. He ex- merchants for their support of such publications, saying the Indianapolis lumbermen were the hosts, and their 
a horted eloquently in favor of more efficient organiza- incidentally: executives in working out the plans were: 

tion, Can't you see that the trade papers on the and, reorge L. Maas, J } a Tilli 7 . 
“4 Mr. Seidel referred to parcel post, improved roads, carrying the message from the manufacturers, Fn: ve wo jock teenies ns Gritin ana too 
§ motor trucks and similar agencies of modern com- and jobbers to the retailers, and the local newspapers on the ne aes . a 

oa mae 5 a ik other hand, carrying the message to the consumers, make a There were 299 covers laid in the main dining room, and 

a- merce and transportation, and said the aggressive continuous chain and their interests are mutual? an overflow dinner was provided for in a smaller room 
ht — ro be pi —— ae — W. H. Miller delivered a load of ‘‘Rough Stuff and ‘The hall was elaborately decorated, though truth compels 
“ self a 0 Guam sat take aoa ae KS “He Culls.’’ He said that he had once resided in a place in the admission that this was a hang-over from the holidays. 
va predicted the organization of saber cave , systems /2diana, northwest of the Poets’ Own and southwest of An orchestra discoursed popular airs, intermingled with 
wid a the country, which would put the local ee in the ‘*six best sellers’’ section; otherwise, he might him- occasional music, and in the easy talk above the clatter of 
al direct touch “with the tl in a = superior to self be a ‘‘literary feller’’ instead of editor of a hazel- the dishes the quick-fire repartee of salesmen and the more 

rural route parcel-post ; delivery “and- cual bring bush daily in Illinois. He last visited Indiana 28 years ponderous and deadly cannonading of retail humor were 

pe agg E ”) fe ago. He talked from manuscript, but said that no wires ‘0 be heard. 

i produce back to town as a return haul. Com- connected him with itana h i : To serve 350 guests or more when but 300 were ex 7 
ng munity development, in his judgment, would be mani- with it and he could cut loose any time he fe, ne lg ipl ai. 








fested in many such progressive ways when operated 
to full efficiency. 


Addresses Gay and Grave. 


Ransom Griffin then introduced three specimens of 
genus-homo upon whom he commented facetiously, 
introducing P. B. Trow to tell a story, to be followed 


wished. Mr. Hole had preached the real sermon and the 
present speaker was merely doing the come-ye-sinners- 
poor-and-needy business. Mr. Miller was at his best and 
amid the laughter that he caused drove home forcibly 
the truths of the home community problem. 
; Honest Advertising. 

Julian Wetzel, editor of The Voice, Indianapolis, offi- 


is a severe tax upon the most perfect organization, but 
the dinner passed off more smoothly and promptly than is 
often the case when such disadvantages are not present. 
The vaudeville attractions presented served nicely as an 
excuse for applause and laughter, and left no bad taste 
behind. The unanimous sentiment of the visitors as they 
tardily sought rest was that the Hoosier Capital lumber 
contingent had discharged their self-imposed hospitable 
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duties in an adequate, agreeable, dignified and altogether 
lelightful manner. 


SALESMEN’S MEETING. 


Sometime during afternoon, while the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative was very busy at 
the retailers’ meeting, the salesmen slipped off and held 
the annual meeting of their organization, the formal name 
of which is the Central Association of Sash & Door & 
Traveling Salesmen. Daniels, of 


Wednesday 


They elected D. J. 





W. M. STEPHENSON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 


Supreme Scrivenoter. 


Springfield, president; T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis, see 
retary, and O. T. Haskett, of Indianapolis, vice president. 
The directors elected were: James Lang, of Chicago; 
Harold Sanders, of Fort Wayne, and T. E. Reagan, of 
Indianapolis. 

The association went on record as favoring the same 
basis of commissions on yellow pine as had been adopted 
recently by salesmen in Chicago—40 cents on No. 1 and 
lower, 65 cents on B and better and car material. In this 
connection there was a letter from T. C. Whitmarsh, of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., asking 
for an expression on ‘‘ What Constitutes Legitimate Trav 
eling Expense?’’ This evoked considerable discussion, 
but did not disclose much unanimity of opinion. A com 
mittee of three was finally appointed, with Morris A. 
Hayward as chairman, to draft an answer to Mr. Whit 
marsh’s letter. 

Farther than this the meeting was devoted to routine 
matters; though there is a rumor that Ransom Griffin was 
designated as official orator of the association for the in 
coming administration. 

It is also understood to be the intention of the new 
idministration to strengthen the employment bureau and 
make it a strong and efficient feature of the work of the 
association. 

HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 

A concatenation was held in the palm room of the Clay- 
pool at 4 p. m. Wednesday. Supreme Scrivenoter W. M. 
Stephenson was present and there was a fair attendance 
of cats. 





Snark—Jack Brantley. Jabberwock — Louis Budden- 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Foster. bum 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—W. M. Ste-Custocatian—H. A. Knapp. 
phenson Arcanoper F. A. Johnson 
Bojum—oO. D. Haskett Gurdon—W. D. Wolfe. 
Scrivenoter—F. J. Nesbitt 
INITIATES. 
homer Cleveland Swafford, H. H. Hettler Lbr. Co., Chicago. 


James Howard Galloway, Brookside Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 
James Neweil Rogers, astman, Gardner & Co., Indianapolis. 
William Cassius Headley, J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Indianapolis 
c. C. Thompson, Deming-Thompson Lbr. Co., Frankfort. 
Horace C, f s, Brannum-Keene Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 
Frank Les Binford, Burnet-Lewis Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 
Ross 8S. Jr., Dynes Lbr, Co., Indianapolis. 
George Herbert Howenstein, Franklin Greenwood 
Lbr. Co., Indianapolis. 
John Joe Gartner, Franklin Gr 
Indianapolis 











Wholesale 





eenwood Wholesale Lbr Co., 

The coneatenation lasted till 6 o’clock, and the dinner 
and smoker at the Columbia Club therefore occupied the 
time of the usual on-the-roof. 


LUNCHEON TO NEWSPAPER MEN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 9.—About 35 partook of 
the luncheon given today to newspaper men at the 
Columbia Club. About 15 of these represented In- 
diana dailies and weeklies outside of Indianapolis, 
besides which were the Jumber press and city press 
representatives. After the feast followed a half hour 
of short talks and stories from President Corey, of 
the Indiana Hardware Dealers’ Association, who said 
that in his town, Argos, the merchants a year ago 
sent out invitations to the farmers for an oyster sup- 
per Christmas night, getting about a dozen accept- 
ances. Then a second batch of 400 invitations was 
sent out, bringing 150 acceptances. After the supper 
speeches were delivered by local people on community 
themes; the local church, schools, press, ete., with re- 
from the farmers. This year a new year’s 
meeting was held, over 200 farmers being present. 
Caskey, of the News, Greensburg, Ind., said 
that in his community the trees were so high the 
lumbermen could not reach them. He uttered a warn- 
ing against poor advertising and letting one adver- 
tisement run interminably. He said that ‘‘Bill’’ 


sponses 


Pulse had lumber ads which he meant to change every 
three weeks but forgot and let them run three months. 

C. J, Pittinger, of Crawfordsville, Ind., said that 
his paper furnished ad service as well as space. 

A. D. Moffatt, of the Daiiy Record, Elwood, president 
of the National Press Association, said that the merchant 
rather than the editor knows what should be advertised. 
The editor, if information is supplied, is usually willing 
to fix up the ad. He believed that the editors were will- 
ing to cooperate with lumbermen or anyone else in any 
thing for the benefit of the community. 





HOO-HOO AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 9.—W. M. Stephenson, Su- 
preme Scrivenoter, at the annual meeting of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, in this city, 
January 9, announced that a lHoo-Hoo concatenation 
is to be held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 14, in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Vicegerent J. W. Phillips 
has made special arrangements for a time and a 
large attendance is expected. 


good 





PROGRAM FOR OHIO MEETING. 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 8.—The official program for the 
thirty-first annual convention of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers in Cleveland, January 21, 22 and 
23 has been announced. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Tuesday morning, January 21, will be given 
registration, and there will be a meeting of the 
and directors at 10 a. m. The first 


over to 
officers 


session of the 


regular convention will be held Tuesday afternoon at 
1:30 o’cloeck. Newton D. Baker, mayor of Cleveland, 
will give the address of welcome, and B. F. Weybreeht, 
a former president of the association, will respond, The 
convention will then listen to the reports of President 
O. H. Bachtel, of Canton: Secretary M. M. Baehtel, ot 
Canton, and Treasurer I’. O. Torrence, of Xenia. The 
principal address of the afternoon will be by E. ©, 
Hole, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on 
‘Community Development. ’’ 

Che Wednesday morning session will be a joint meet 
ing ot the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and the Union Association of Traveling Lumber & Sasi 
& Door Salesmen, presided over by President C. J. Allen, 
of the latter organization. There will be three addresses 
the speakers being J. Elam Artz, of Dayton; A. ¢ 
Klumph, of Cleveland, and E. M. Trowern, of Toronto 
Ont. Mr. Klumph will discuss the Ohio lien law ana 
Mr. Trowern ‘‘The Importance of the Retailer to th 
Community. *’ 

At the Wednesday afternoon session M. A. Baker, 01 
Indianapolis, Ind., who gave such an excellent address 
a year ago, will again discuss the ‘‘Cost of Manutfac 
turing Detail or Odd Work.’*’ H. A. Conklin will diseus: 
the Valentine Law and its effect on the retail trade, 

At the Thursday morning session KE. R. Lytle, o1 
Deshler, Ohio, will deliver an address on ‘‘ Meeting Mai 
Order Competition,’’ and Charles William Burrows will 
penny postage. Other topies will be discussed 
from the floor. 

The annual election of officers will take place Thurs 
day afternoon. 

Wednesday night 
entertained at a 
ladies’ 


diseuss 


members and their ladies will tx 
theater party and Wednesday noon thy 
auxiliary committee will tender a luneheon ¢, 


the visiting ladies at the Cleveland Athletie Club, 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION GOVERNORS MEET. 


Prominent Members of Manufacturing Trade in Attendance—Offices of Secretary and 
Manager Combined Under New Head. 


In response to a call by President E. G, 
Tacoma, Wash., a special meeting of the 


Griggs, of 


board ot 


governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at the Congress Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, January, 8. The industry in vari 


ous sections was well represented by prominent mem- 
hers of the manufacturing trade. 
in attendance were the following: 


Those who were 





President E. G. Griggs, Ta Edward Hines, Chicago, TIL. 
coma, Wash. J. B. White, Kansas City, 
William Irvine, Chippewa Mo. 
Falls, Wis. W. ©. Landon, Wausau, Wis. 
F. Waymer, Jacksonville, Cc. <A. Bigelow, Bay City, 
Fla. Mich. 


The changes in the official corps of the association, 
recently announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
formally oceurred. The resignations of Secretary 
George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., and manager 
Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, were presented and ae 
cepted. J. E. Rhodes, formerly of Tacoma, Wash., was 
then elected secretary, the office hereafter to include the 
duties and responsibilities of both manager and 
retary. Mr. Rhodes will continue the association’s 
office in the Stock Exchange Building, in Chicago. 
The most pressing matter calling for the action of 
the governors was the impending hearing at Wash 
ington on the tariff. The Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
had announced that it would give the lumbermen a 
hearing next Monday, January 13, when the wood 
schedule will be taken up for consideration. It was 
deemed advisable to present to it the views of the 
lumbermen regarding the tariff on lumber and, while 


see- 


the time allotted to the lumbermen for that purpose 
will be limited, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association by brief and statement will endeavor 


succinctly to explain the probable effect of a possible 
removal of the duty, as well as the benefit derived 
by the present small tariff of $1.25 a thousand. 


The governors instructed J. FE. Rhodes to attend 
the hearing at Washington next Monday. He will 
have with him there D. E. Skinner, of Seattle, a 
former member of the board of governors, and also 


three representatives of the North Carolina Pine Asso 
ciation, who have been delegated to attend the hear- 
ing by that organization. 

It will be claimed by the lumbermen in a state 
ment that the $1.25 tariff on lumber is not a protective 
tariff as it stands now, that it does not exclude for- 
eign lumber and that it is a practical aid to conser- 
vation. The lumber representatives, in the brief time 
that they will have, will endeavor to show that the 


popular belief that consumption of foreign lumber 
will promote the conservation of American forests 


is exactly wrong, in that free lumber would produce 
the opposite effect by destroying the market for the 
lower grades of American lumber and increasing the 
waste in American timber. 

Some new phases of the tariff question will be pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee. For in- 
stance, it will be claimed that the $1.25 tariff is nee- 
essary to preserve the balance, at least in part, be- 
tween the lumbermen of the United States and their 
foreign competitors. American Jumbermen are com- 
pelled to use American bottoms, but the foreign lum- 
bermen, of British Columbia, for instance, can ship 
in any sort of a boat at a saving of $1 a thousand 





on Coast business and $2 a thousand through the 
Canal. The Canadian shipper also has a large marine 
from which to select foreign bottoms while the Amer 
ican merchant marine is limited. 
The matter of a national advertising eampaign by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
fully discussed but, because of the amount of money 
that would be required to conduct it, it was decided 
not to take any action until such time that the money 
could be readily obtained. 

It was decided to hold the next 
the association at Kansas City, 
announced later by the officers. 


annual 
Mo., at a 


meeting of 
date to he 


The governors of the National Lumber Manufae 
turers’ Association constitute the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 


poration, and in consequence a meeting was held at 
the same time of the board of the latter corporation 





RITODES, OF 


National Lumber Mfrs.’ 


CHICAGO ; 


Sece.-Mer. Assn. 


and at this meeting Mr. Rhodes was elected secretary 
of the credit organization. It is announced that the 
headquarters of the credit corporation will remain at 
St. Louis. Superintendent W. I’. Biederman presented 
a report showing that the credit corporation is in a 
very satisfactory condition, both as to its financial 
management and in the service it affords. 

The governors concluded the work of the meeting 
during the day and left for their respective homes on 
Wednesday evening. The immediate policy of the 
association was carefully considered and formulated. 
It is probable that Secretary Rhodes will spend a great 
deal of time during the coming year in visiting mill 
points and meetings of state and territorial manufac- 
turers’ associations of which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is a federation. 
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NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN’S ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


New Specifications to Cover Sawed Posts, Change from Annual to Semiannual Gatherings, and Change in Associ- 
ation Name Some of the Topics Discussed—Masterly Address by Retiring President. 


DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 8.—The seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, which 
was held in Duluth, Minn., January 7 and 8, was con- 
sidered. by many to be the most successful in the history 
of the organization. Discussions were many and timely. 
Among topies dise ussed were new specifications to cover 
sawed. posts, change in the meetings from annual to 
semiannual—in January and July—and a change in 
the name of the association. 

rhe roll call showed the attendance to be over two- 
thirds of the membership. The minutes of the last 
annual meeting were read and approved. 

President Bradley’s speech was a masterly effort 
and was given the closest of attention. It follows in 
full: 


I wish to state, right here and now, that Herb Gilkey 
did not write this report! : : 
Vhile listening to the annual reports of my _ prede- 
cessors I have noticed one peculiarity common to all of 
them, ramely, the evident wish to praise themselves and 
their administration for all the good things alleged to 
have been done during their year of office. For my part 
| fcel differently. I am conscious of so much that has 
been left undone that I feel as though my sins of omis- 
sion by tar outnumber my sins of commission, and there- 
fore am beginning this report in the spirit of Mark 
Antony, orating over the body of Caesar: 
Friends, brethren, cedarmen, lend me your ears, 
I come to bury Bradley, not to praise him, 
rhe evil that men do lives after them, 
The gooe is oft interred with their bones. 
So let it be with Bradley! 

I will therefore mention a few of the sins I have com- 
mitted, leaving you to enumerate for yourselves the many 
good deeds that have been lIeft undone. ' 

At our last annual meeting E. L. Clark presented for 
our consideration the question of interinsurance. The 
matter was discussed very thoroughly, an «agreement 
drawn up brictly outlining the proposition, which was 
signed by a number of our members, each agreeing to 
carry policies on a certain number of vards. <A govern- 
ing board was appointed, with authority to act. This 
board, at a subsequent meeting, worked the matter out 
in ge which resulted in the organizing of the Cedar- 
men’s Iexchange, under the management of Robert H. 
Ross. I will ask Ernest Clark, as chairman of the 
insurance committee, to present to you from his stand- 
point the organizing of the Cedarmen’s Exchange, 
explaining the method of operation, ete., and will ask 
Mr. Ross to give a report in detail covering the last year’s 
business. 

Ary of our members who are not carrying a portion of 
their insurance in the Cedarmen’s Exchange are missing 
a good thing. 1 believe Mr. Ross’ report will show that 
the different policy holders will have credited to their 
account approximately 80 per cent of the premiums paid 
and that we have paid all losses with the first fire fund, 
which is made up of interest on investments and actually 
earned premiums on policies that have i cancelled. 
On insurance we have written in the Cedarmen’s 
Iixchange we have paid the same rates we would pay to 
the other insurance companies, and as about 80 per cent 
of the premiums paid stand today to the credit of our 
respective accounts, this means that our insurance so 
written has cost us approximately 20 per cent or about 
one-fifth of what it otherwise would have cost. 

It isn’t only this saving, but maintaining this insur- 
ance exchange is bound to have its influence on the 
various rating bureaus. Pressure will be brought by the 
local agent, who will lose the business we write in the 
Cedarmens Exchange, and it is only natural they will 
keep before the rating bureaus the question of reducing 
their rates in order to meet this new competition. 








A Valuable Asset. 


It also should be a valuable asset to our association 
from the standpoint of acauiring new members. Only 
members of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association are 
entitled to place insurance with the Cedarmen’s Ex- 
change. Illustrating this point: Mr. Kirkpatrick, as 
executor for the estate of E. C. Norton, carried insurance 
with the Cedarmen’s Exchange. He later sold the cedar 
yard to the Learned Cedar Co., which was desirous of 
continuing the policy, but Mr. Ross was obliged to cancel 
it because the company was not at that time a member 
of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s' Association. I am 
pleased to state, however, that the Learned Cedar Co. 
has since become a member. 

We are all in business to make money (at least we like 
to make ourselves believe we are making money), and I 
don’t know of any better way to show a profit than to 
save at least a good portion of the many thousands of 
dollars each one of us are paying out annually in pre- 
miums to the various insurance companies, by carrying 
such portion of our insurance aS we can in the Cedar- 
men’s Exchange. 

I think this is one of the best propositions we ever have 
started and it descrves the support of every one of our 
members. 





Freight Weighing Discrepancies. 


I would like to call your attention to the importance of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order No. 4631, 
in the matter of the investigation of alleged irregularities 
and discrepancies in the weighing of freight by carriers 
A number of hearings have been held at various points 
throughout the country. At Chicago our Mr. Benham 
was very much in evidence and will during this meeting 
be given an opportunity to read to you a transcript of 
the evidence he secured at that meeting. 

At a hearing held in St. Paul our railroad committee 
spent considerable time giving expert testimony before 
the commission. Other hearings have been held west 
and south, and further hearings are scheduled to take 
place in the near future. 
yet put in an appearance should do so at the first oppor- 
tunity, as this really is a very important matter. If 
our members are unable to be present at any of these 
hearings, the commission will be very glad to receive 
informally communications citing instances of irregular 
and improper weighing. 

Freight rates on cedar products are uniformly stated 
by the carriers in their tariffs as being so much a hun- 
dred pounds, and the two factors of equal importance in 
determining the transportation cost of any shipment is 
therefore the rate for one hundred pounds and the weight 
of the material. Cars are loaded at railroad stations and 
on spur tracks remote from track scales and shipments 
must, therefore, be weighed by the carrier while in 
transit to obtain basis for transportation charges. It is 
not only usually impossible to weigh cars and shipments 
at loading stations and in the presence of the shipper 
because of lack of track scales, but equally so at destina- 
tion, railroad track scales being maintained only at the 


Those of you who haven’t as: 








more important points of origin and destination and at 
junction and division points intermediate and in the 
event of ralroad weight appearing excessive to shipper 
or consignee, there is seldom opportunity to reweigh the 
car. 

Our commodity is generally sold f. o. b. destination and 
we have arrived at estimates of the average weight of 
the various sizes of posts and poies, such estimates being 
based upon our extensive experience and upon careful 
tests, and these estimates are used for the purpose of 
anticipating transportation costs when quoting delivered 
prices, and are also used to prevent the loading of cars 
beyond their indicated carrying capacity and for the 
purpose of verifying the ¢ ges assessed by the carrier. 
Claims for overcharge in weight mvst necessarily be 
based upon the shippers’ estimate and until recent years 
a large proportion of such claims were entertained by the 
carriers and upon reasonable proof of the reasonableness 
of the weights, claims were paid. More recently, how- 
ever, the carriers have generally declined such claims and 
iaave refused to consider or accept any estimate of* the 
weight cf any shipment as indicating any possibility of 
error or Inaccuracy in the track scale weight. 











Strain on Scales Severe. 


Railroad track scales are subject to constant and severe 
strain, and the inspections and adjustment of the scales 
are frequently irregular and sometimes incompetent and 
unreliable. The weighing of cars is frequently performed 
by employees upon whom no actual responsibility rests 
and the weighing is not done in accordance with the 
pps yet issued by the carriers to their employees. 
The eighing is often performed under adverse condi- 
tions yi the scale figures are frequently illegible. There 
are no protective measures against clerical error in 
recording weight or transposition of figures. In event 
of scale being defective, scale beam being misread, 
ngures transposed, car improperly placed on scale or of 
any other error or inaccuracy in weighing, no possible 
investigation of a claim for overcharge could later 
develop such error or inaccuracy for the benefit of the 
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claimant. The tare weight of the car is stencilled thereon 
and used by the carriers in deterinining the weight of 
the shipment and is inaccurate. The cars frequently 
contain dirt, gravel, coal dust and other debris, often 
frozen in car and impossible to remove before loading, 
for which no allowance in weight is made by the carrier. 
The cars, especially open cars, are often delayed in 
transit, and in fall, winter and spring accumulate snow, 
ice and moisture for which no allowance is made in 
weighing. The check weighing of loaded cars almost 
invariably develops inaccuracy in the first weight and 
that the weighing of empty cars usually proves stencilied 
tare weight of the car to be in error. Cars stencilled 34 
feet have been found to actually measure 33 feet 4*inches, 
with other variations usually short of the stencilled 
lengths. The railroads in their attempt to legalize this 
have inserted in their tariffs, “Stencilled Jengths shall 
determine the minimum.’ 

It has been found that several hundred cars weighed 
empty developed an average variation in actual and 
indicated tare weight of over 1,000 pounds to the car. 
At a hearing before the railroad commission of Wis- 
consin, November 9, 1910, the testimony of F. O. Becker, 
then superintendent of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, showed 1,586 cars weighed in one month 
resulting in total reduction in weight of an average of 
over 1,200 pounds to the car, 


Claims for Overweight Not Given Proper Consideration. 


Yet, claims for »%verweight are not given proper con- 
sideration and are rejected on every pretext possible. 
The majority of weight claims are referred to weighing 
bureaus or associations to be ruled upon by men, who 
under cross examination, have admitted their general 
lack of information regarding scale and weighing condi- 
tions over which they have had jurisdiction many years. 
The chief representative of one such bureau, whose 
rulings on claims for overweight govern all railroads in a 
large territory, was addressed by the commission at 
adjournment of a hearing not long ago as follows: 

Apparently up to the present time you do not know much 
about the subject of weighing yourself. After you have 
investigated it and made up your mind as to what ought to 
be done, perhaps you will be able to give us some informa- 
tion. We will thank you to look into this subject which has 
been under your jurisdiction since 1899 and let us know 
what ought to be done with it 

The members of this association are paying out hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every ycar in payment of 
freight charges, and as long as the railroad companies 
refuse to recognize any weight other than their track- 
scale weight, it is up to us individually and as an 
association to leave ncthing undone in our endeavors to 
secure accurate weighing. 








We are still receiving an allowance of only 500 pounds 
a car for stakes and supports in the equipment of open 
cars. The average weight of stakes used in the loading 
cf a car of poles is about 1,200 pourds. This mear that 
we are required to pay freight on the remaining 700 
pounds. The shipment moving say on a 43-cent rate 
means we are being charged $3 fre ig} on the takes 
In addition to this the cost of these stakes and the wire 
amounts to at least $2, a total of approximately $5 a cat 


1 hope the time isn’t far distant when sufficient pressure 
will be brought to bear so that open cars must be fui 


nished by the railroad com, anies properly equipped for 
loading of poles, or else a provision in their tariffs giving 
us an allowance of 1,200 pounds besides the cost of 


staking and wiring. 


It is with deep sorrow that I have to report the loss 





by death, of Gilbert B. Shaw, who passed away pri , 
1912. Mr. Shaw, the senior member of the Naugle Pole & 
Tie Co., was one of the best Joved members fo our asso- 


ciation and will be greatly missed, not only by his inti- 





mate friends, but by all with whom he came in contact. 
At a special meeting of the board of directors, resolu- 
tions of sympathy were drawn up, and spread upon the 
minutes of the association and copies were sent to his 


family and the Naugle Pole & Tie Co. Gilbert B. Shaw 
has gone, but his memory remains, the memory of a 
fine character, a staunch friend and an upright man. 


Forecast Comes True. 


My predecessor, in his annual report a year ago, pre 
gicted improved business conditions and offered a silen 
prayer that in its distribution the cedarmen might not 
be entirely overlooked. He was not mistaken. We have 
had about four years of depression without a stable 
market, prices gradually sliding down hill until the early 
part of the last year, when they hit the bottom, We are 
ae gradually climbing back again and the outlook for 
this year’s business is very encouraging. 

Post business last year was about on a par with 1911. 
The pole business, though, has shown some improvement. 
At the present time stocks are broken with a marked 
shortage in some sizes. The tie situation is getting back 
to where it was a few years ago. There are practically 
no ties on hand excepting the new cut coming out this 
winter. The pulpwood situation, at least up here in this 
neck of the woods, is not quite satisfactory and I want 
to present some facts to our members for their careful 
consideration. 

I am informed that the Wisconsin mills are very short 
of pulpwood and although offering $1 a cord more than 
they did last year, the shippers generally do not 
anxious to get out any more than is necessary. 
price is still entirely too low and does not compare h 
the increase in price of ties and other forest products. 
We ought to get at least $7.50 to $8 a cord for our 
spruce wood, I would venture to say that very few of 
our members, some of them handling more than 20,000 to 
50,060 cords a year, have really made any money in the 
pulpwood business. This I believe to be the fault of the 
shippers themselves. This condition is bound to prevail 
as long as we continue to allow the Wisconsin mills to 
fix the price on our product. 




















Measuring Is Contrary to Custom. 


They not only tell us the price we are to get for our 
wood and we have to take their measurement at des- 
tination, which is contrary to custom of marketing any 
other forest products. In selling wood to the Wisconsin 
mills, practically all of us have had to submit to a 
stereotype form of contract, which provides that all wood 
must be cut from live, green timber 4 inches and up at 
the small end, ete., and that any wood shipped of inferior 
quality or not up to these measurements may be sorted 
out by the mill, the cost of sorting and handling over the 
wood to be charged to the shipper, including all freight 
on the culled wood. If there is a shortage of wood, the 
shipper usually is satisfied with the returns he gets and 
seldom finds he is docked for any culled wood or urged 
back with any freight charges on same, but just as soon 
as it is apparent there is an overproduction of pulpwood, 
some of the mills play h—— with measurements, dock for 
all cull wood they can find and charge back all possible 
freight they can on culled wood and lose no opportunity of 
sticking the shipper for $5 to $10 a car demurrage; caused 
by delay in unloading. I am informed of instances where 
demurrage charges ran as high as $20 to $30 a car. Two 
years ago there was an overproduction of pulpwood and 
several of us found it necessary to keep a representative 
at the Wisconsin mills to do w hat he could in the protec- 
tion of our interests there. In a great number of cases 
where cars were refused outright, the wood was sorted 
over at the expense of the shipper and it was found that 
only a fraction of a cord of wood was not strictly up to 
specifications, and usually the mill’s representative put- 
ting his calipers on every stick. It seems that at this 
particular time the millmen would not handle the wood 
themselves but obliged the shipper to hire men to sort 
over the wood, with demurrage accumulating in the 
meantime. I know of several cars shipped that year 
where the shipper actually had to put up money to pay 
the freight. as the mill would not accept enough wood to 
cover freight charges. ,This same wood the year before 
would undoubtedly have been accepted without question. 
Another shipper told me he shipped a number of cars 
which brought him in approximately 26 cents a cord after 
paying freight on culled wood. Some of this same wood, 
I am informed, when it was run through the mill was 
found to be 75 per cent or more good wood. This surely 
is a rank injustice. 








Seeking a Remedy. 


Like Thomas Lawson, let us see if we can not find the 
remedy. Is there any reason why the pulpwood business 
should not be handled like any other business? Is there 
any reason why we should not get value received for 
our pulpwood, as we do for ties, posts and poles? Is 
there any reason Why our wood should not be measured 
and inspected at point of shipment, the same as practi- 
eally all other forest products? If this would not be 
practical, is there any reason why we are not entitled 
to a joint measurement and inspection at some central 
point? Is there any reason why we should be charged 
back freight on wood culled at the mill, when most of us 
know that at least the major portion of this so-called 
cull wood, goes through the mill and is used same as 
the other wood? Are not the pulpwood shippers in our 
association strong enough to stand up for their rights and 
insist on a redress of this palpable injustice? Gentle- 
men, the remedy lies entirely with ourselves. 

In talking with a representative of one of the Wis- 
consin mills, he stated that it was not a question of 
how much they could afford to pay for pulpwood, but 
what they had to pay. Through their buying organiza- 
tion and agreements they have with each other, com- 
pelling the mills themselves to keep out of the market 
from buying wood direct, and instead, file their requisi- 
tions with this buying organization, they seem to be 
successful in controlling the purchase price of spruce 
wood in this territory. They tell you the price you are 
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going to get for your wood and if you do not hurry up 
and accept it, they send their men to try and make 
contracts with your contractors and jobbers from whom 
you are buying material, advancing money to carry on 


is operations, and they offer him the same price they 
offer to you, whether it be a few carloads of wood 
or a larger amount. It costs them money to do this 


but they will put themselves to this extra expense rather 
than pay us a price so we can make a dollar once in 
a while. 

If this territory doesn’t produce sufficient wood to take 





care of their requirements, instead of raising the price 
o0 cents a cord, so as to encourage the production, 
they keep the price down and instead, buy enough 


Canadian wood to make up their deficiency at an addi- 
tional cost to them of $3 to $4 a_ cord. During the 
Season of 1907-1908 we were getting $7.50 for our spruce 


wood f. o. b. Duluth, which was a fairly satisfactory 
price. The freight rate then from Duluth to Wisconsin 
River and Fox River points was 8 cents a hundred, 





which approximate $3.36 freight a cord, making estimated 
cost of $10.86 delivered at the mill. Since that time they 
have paid us $6, $6.50 and last year $5.50 Luluth basis 
with the freight rate from Duluth to Fox River points 
reduced to 7 cents a hundred, making the wood cost 
them approximately $8.50 to $9.50 delivered to the mill. 

I am told that wood they received from Canada during 
this period cost them nearly $14 a cord. You will note 
the excess cost of this Canadian wood, even over the 
price they paid for Minnesota wood, in 1907-1908, when 





we received $7.50 here. They have, however, made us 
pay for this extra cost by maintaining $5.50 to $6.50 
Duluth prices for local wood. The Wisconsin mills have 
often advanced the argument that Canadian wood can 
be purchased and transported to their mills at no higher 
cost than Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan spruce; 
that it is better quality wood, ete. Figures submitted 
which I’m sure will stand an investigation are approxi- 


mately correct, and do not substantiate such a state- 
ment. The average cost to them of our wood, taking 
Grand Rapids, Wis., as a basis is from $8.50 to $10 a 





cord: depending on the price they offer. I am informed 
that the aver cost of Quebec wood delivered at the 
Wisconsin mills is approximately $13 to $14.50 a cord. 


The wood they get from us they insist on being all 
spruce, yet wood from Quebec seldom runs less than 20 
per cent to 30 per cent balsam. They may try to make 
you believe that this Canadian wood is superior in quality 
to Minnesota and Michigan spruce, yet some of the east- 











ern mills, who can buy Quebec wood delivered at their 
mills at a much cheaper price than can the Wisconsin 
mills, are cor g into Michigan and Minnesota for a 
portion of their supply at a cost that is equal to or 
higher than they can buy Quebec wood. 

it is time we were waking up to the situation. Com- 


petition is the only salvation of the pulpwood business 
and at the present time, there doesn’t seem to be any. 
wvUs make this a competitive territory. If the Wis- 
eonsin mills want to pay a premium for Canadian wood 
to cover their shortages, instead of giving the shippers 
here what they entitled to, let’s find another 


market, 


are 


Change of Association Name. 
matter which will come up for consideration by 
i the proposed change in name. At 
recommendations to make in the 
discussed fully in all its 
taken. 
during 
with 


One 

association is 

time I have _ no 

matter. It will doubtless be 

bearings before final action is 
Another matter for discussion 

the proposition of including Bemidji 


this 


this 


this meeting is 
Rexton as a 








basing point in determining freight rates. 

One suggestion I would make is that we do not get 
together often enough in a social way. With the excep- 
tion of the annual banquet, our meetings are serious and 
full of busines Why not combine business and pleasure 
a little more often as we did on the trip to Blackduck? 
That was indeed an oasis in the dry desert of business. 
There was surely nothing dr about that trip. Time 


would fail me to give anything like a detailed account 
of that unforgettable occasion. Suffice it to say that it 
will linger in our memory as being one of the most 
enjoyable year. 


long 
events of the 7 ; 
is consign to its resting 
as I nsign g 
last of the Bradley administration, let me ex- 
warm personal t iks for the cooperation and 
vou have given me and at the same time be- 
speak from you pardon for my many errors, consideration 


And now, brother cedarmen, 
place the 














for what I have left undone, and loyalty to my successor 
whoever he may be. If ever business is poor, if prices 
drop, if things do not go as you would like, remember 
the old Western motto: 

Don't st t the Presider he’s doin’ the best he knows 
how 


Secretary McKinney in his report presented statis- 
ties governing stocks on hand January 1, 1913, and 
shipments for 1912. He said this work would be much 
more valuable if the members would make an effort 
to get reports in earlier. The estimated input for 
1912-13 will be about 1,000,000 than the year 
previous. He stated that there had been 22 calls for 
inspection during the last year, 13 of which were for 
poles and 9 for posts, 6 of the inspections being made 
by the secretary. The other disputes were so far 
away from Minneapolis that inspections were made 
from other points. All of these disputes had been 
settled satisfactorily. 

Weighing Association Report. 

The Bemidji Weighing Association, he said, while 
not wholly composed of members of the Northwestern 
Cedarmen’s Association, is handled from the sec- 
retary’s office. His report showed that 93,995 cars 
were weighed and reported to the members for the 
year ended December 1. The cost was 25 cents a car. 
The scales at Bemidji were placed under the control 
of the Western Railway Weighing & Inspection Bu- 
reau last June, and while it was willing to allow the 
Bemidji Weighing Association’s men to be at the 
scale-house to watch the weighing, the general man- 
ager of the Mirmesota & International Railway had 
refused them admission to the weighing scale-house. 
Mr. McKinney suggested that steps be taken at the 
present session of the legislature to secure the enact- 
ment of a law giving the railway & warehouse com- 
mission the same authority over weighing lumber and 
forest products it now has over hay, grain and coal. 
This report also covered rate books and the work of 
the railroad committee attending hearings in Chicago 
and St. Paul by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and methods for weighing cars now enforced by the 
railroads. The association consists of 32 firms, the 
following five members being admitted in 1912: Curry 
& Whyte, Duluth, Minn.; The I. Stephenson Co. (trus- 
tees), Wells, Mich.; the Clark Pole & Tie Co., Bemidji, 
Minn.; Finch Bros., Superior, Wis., and the Learned 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. McKinney closed 
his report by asking for the cooperation on the part 
of every member in increasing the membership during 
the coming year. 


less 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Mr. McKinney, in the absence of Treasurer Thomas, 


read the financial statement, which showed: 
Balance on hand January 1, 1912...... $ 453.91 
Receipts during the year............. 





Total 





Balance on hand December 31.... 
Report accepted and placed on file. 
The meeting then took a 

convene at 2:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first business of the afternoon session was the 
report of Robert H. Ross, manager of the Cedarmen’s 
Exchange. He presented a financial statement of the 
xchange and outlined the work being done, which was 
covered in President Bradley’s report. 

Following Mr. Ross’ report, Messrs. Clark, Partridge 
and Benham stated it was a splendid thing for the 
membership, as it would help keep the stock com- 
panies in line regarding rates. Mr. Benham moved 
that the report be accepted and placed on file, which 
was so ordered. 

Chairman Clark of the insurance committee offered 
the following resolution: ‘‘That it is the duty of 
every member to use this insurance as much as pos- 
sible,’? which was ordered to be spread on the 
minutes, 

The next order of business was the reports of the 
standing committees. : 

In the absence of J. C. Kirkpatrick, of Escanaba, 
Mich., chairman of the legislation committee, J. W. 
Benham, of Chicago, reported that nothing had been 
brought before the committee not fully covered in the 
presiding officer's report. ; 

H. F. Partridge, of Minneapolis, Minn., chairman of 
the railroads committee, stated that the president and 
secretary had covered the work being done by this com- 
mittee. Mr. Partridge was under the impression that 
the amount allowed for stakes and wires by railroads 
was altogether too small and he suggested that the new 
committee should do all in its power to get this allow- 
ance increased. 

The posts and shingles committee made its report 
through M. K. Bissell, of Escanaba, Mich., in the 
absence of Chairman J. E. Gerich, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. M. Partridge, chairman, reported for the pole com- 
mittee. 

H. F. Partridge called the attention of the conven- 
tion to the fact that the specifications were silent con 
cerning sawed posts. He thought that operators were 
altogether too careless in manufacturing this article, 
which had a tendeney to hurt everybody along the line. 
He asked that a committee be appointed to draft speci 
fications on sawed posts, which motion was seconded by 
J. W. Benham. , 

The chair then appointed the following committee 
to report at the Wednesday session: H. F. Partridge, 
chairman, of Minneapolis, Minn.; M. K. Bissell, of 
Escanaba, Mich.; M. Sperry, of Milwaukee, Wis.; M. J. 
Rice, of Manistique, Mich., and H. M. Clark, of Bemidji, 
Minn. 

In the absence of M. H. Coolidge, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., chairman of the ties committee, T. M. Partridge, 
of Minneapolis, reported that were exceeding|y 
scarce; that surplus stocks had been practically wiped 
out by the active demand during the last year’and he 
was under the impression there would be hardly a 
normal input the coming season. 

M. H. Schussler, of Minneapolis, chairman of the 
pulpwood committee, stated that the situation anent his 
committee had been covered in excellent manner by 
President Bradley in his address and that there was 
nothing further to report. 

The convention adjourned at 5:10 to meet at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Wednesday morning session was given over to 
discussions in changing the name of the association 
from the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association to the 
Northern White Cedar Association. This was advo- 
cated by several members, as the present name has con- 
flicted somewhat with the western cedarmen’s associa- 
tion. E. L. Clark moved and L, A. Page, jr., seconded 
his motion that a special committee of three be appointed 
to discuss the advisability of making the change of 
name and to report at the next annual meeting, which 
motion carried. 

After much discussion it was decided to retain Rexton 
as a basis point. Some of the members advocated the 
substitution of Bemidji. This it was thought would 
cause a lot of unnecessary confusion. 

The next question to come before the convention was 
the amending of article 5 of the constitution to read, 
by striking out the word ‘‘annual,’’ ‘‘regular meeting. ’’ 
After considerable discussion E. L. Clark moved and 
J. W. Benham seconded that a committee of five be 
appointed to consider changes in the constitution with 
reference to time of meetings. It was so ordered. 

H. F. Partridge stated that the special committee on 
sawed post specifications had not had sufficient time to 
report. J. W. Benham then moved that the special 
committee be continued and report to the board of 
directors for approval. This motion on being duly 
seconded was carried. 


for 


recess luncheon, to 








ties 


Election of Officers, 
The following officers were elected to 
destinies of the organization for 1913: 
President—W. C. Moss, of Minneapolis. 
Vice President—J. W. Benham, of Chicago. 
Treasurer—W. B. Thomas, Manistique. 
Secretary—H. H. McKinney, Minneapolis. 


control the 


Nirec oe Poy repays) —— HN Mark . : - : 
sad hw cane ot eae etn etonle, 

Holdover Directors—M. K. Bissell, of Escanaba, and L. A 
Page, jr., of Minneapolis, 

President Bradley said that before he laid down the 
gavel he wanted to say he had thoroughly enjoyed the 
duties of president of the association and that in his 
mind the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association was tne 
best aggregation of good fellows existing. He said he 
certainly appreciated the honor tendered him last yea 
and contrary to all precedent he was going to usurp the 
honor of escorting the new president to the chair. 

Mr. Moss extended his thanks for the honor done hin 
briefly and stated that he would continue his speech, 
on the main floor of the hotel later. He said he would 
entertain a motion to adjourn, which was so moved }\ 
KE, L. Clark and T, M. Partridge. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Directly after the adjournment the directors me: 
and appointed a seeretary and treasurer and practicall 
reappointed the old committees for another year. Th 
special membership committee, consisting of M. kK, 
Bissell, H. F. Partridge and A, D, MacIntyre, was als 
held over. 


SOCIAL SIDE. 


The social features of this annual meeting were many 
and diversified. The banquet was held in the banque 
room on the fourth floor of the Spalding Hotel; it was 
handsomely decorated for the occasion. Songs writte: 
by A. F, M. Custance were sung and enough local colo: 


was included in them to make every one a winner 
Among the entertainers were Flaaten’s Orchestra 
protessional quartette; the ‘‘St. Louis Trio,’’ and th 


‘*Balm of Gilead’’ quartette, consisting of ‘IT. 1 
Bradley, T. M. Partridge, H. F, Partridge and M. H 
Schussler, who did everything that human beings could 
do to entertain. It was voted the best affair ever held 
by the association, Mr. Custance coming in for a great 
share of the praise for the manner in which he handled 
the musical end of the program. 


Those in Attendance. 
Robert H 


Ross, Chicago; Ross Co 


Robert H 
es 


M. Partridge, Minneapolis; T. M. Partridge Lbr. Co 
J. W. Naugle, Bemidji, Minn.; Naugle Pole & Tie Co 
E. D. Agler, Minneapolis; T. M. Partridge Lbr. Co. 
FEF. W, Wilhelmi, Cloquet; Cloquet Tie & Post Co 


MacIntyre, Duluth; National 
James Meloney, Spooner, Minn.; 


Pole Co 
Meloney Bros 





















. McKinney, Minneapolis; Secretary Northwestern Cedar 
scuciation. 

M. . Schussier, Minneapolis; Collidge & Schussler, 

i. . McMeal, Chicago; Pres. Telephoney Pub. Co 

Ek. L. Clark, Minneapolis; Valentine-Clark Co. 

I H. “lark, Minneapolis; Valentine-Clark Co 
W. Forbrich, Chicago; Electrical Review and Wester: 
Electrician. 

L. A. Furlong, Minneapolis; Valentine-Clark Co 

Harry Worth, Menominee, Mich.; Crawford Cedar Co. 

Wm. S. Patch Menominee, Mich.; Crawford Cedar Co, 

M. Sperry, Milwaukee; MacGillis & Gibbs Co 

T. P. Bradley Duluth; Gen. Mgr. Duluth Log Co. 

H. W. ide, Escanaba; National Pole Co 

H. EF. Partridge. Minneapoiis; Partridge Lbr. Co 

J. W. Benham Chicago; Naugle Pole & Tie Co 

H, M. Dixon, Cloquet; Cloquet Tice & Post Co. 

H. M. Clark, Bemidji; Clark Pole & Tie Co. 

M. J. Rice, Manistique; White Marble Lime Co 

M. K. Bisseil, Escanaba; Eric! n & Bissell 

E. ¢ Bradley, Duluth; Duluth Log Co 

W. C. Moss, Minneapolis; McCulloch & Moss Lbr. Co. 

L. A. Page, jr., Minneapolis; Page & Hill Co 

Elmer N. Whyte, Duluth; & Whyte 





B. G. Dahlberg, St. Paul, Minn 
y Duluth Log Co 


V. A. Anderson, Duluth; 

Louis C, Olson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John F. Haycen, Minneapolis 

George Knox, Chicago; Perley-Lowe & Co. 


Duluth Log Co 


James Jeffry, Duluth; ‘ 
é White Marble Lime Co 


B. Thomas, Manistique; 
K. Martin, Duluth, Minn. 
Roy Thompson, Minneapolis, 
H. B. Darlington, Chicago; 


American Lumberman, 





COLUMBUS BUILDERS’ & TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 7.—Following a spirited elec- 
tion during the afternoon and evening of January 6 the 
Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 

A. P, Lamneck, president; B. M. Freeman, first vice 
president; Lloyd E. Morris, second vice president; James 
McNally, Edwin Thomas, David Krause and George Snyder, 
directors for two years. 

R. M. Lueas, representing the retail lumber interest, 
which was largely instrumental in securing the passage 
of the mechanics’ lien amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
tion, explained the provisions of the new law which will 
be introduced in the coming session of the Ohio General 
Assembly. 





PLANS FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF WESTERN 
HOO-HOO, 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 6.—Plans for the concatenation 
and entertainment of Hoo-Hoo who will be in the city 
during the annual convention of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in February were outlined at a 
luncheon held at Davenport’s Saturday noon. The meet- 
ing was called by Vicegerent Snark J. H. Ehrmanntraut. 

Those present at the meeting were: J. H. Ehrmann- 
traut, George Curkendall, 8. N. Moore, C. L. Harold, 
A. W. Luedke, A. R. Graham, H. H. Lamping, Bert R. 
West, C. N. Thomas, E. E. Engdahl, J. J. Owen, W. L. 
Duffy, F. T. Bement, George W. Duffy, J. A. Grythman, 
Charles B. Kroll, Charles A. Weiss, W. T. Horr, George 
M. Yeomans, George W. Hoag and A. L. Porter. 

Vicegerent Ehrmanntraut appointed the following com- 
mittee heads to plan for the concatenation and enter- 
tainment: George Duffy, stunts; Bert West, publicity; 
George Hoag, entertainment; H. H. Lamping, Charles 
W. Mohr and Theodore Koerner, finance; E. E. Eng- 
dahl, membership. Chairman Duffy, of the stunt com- 
mittee, has named George Curkendall, Frank Bement and 
George Yeomans to act with him. The other chairmen 
will make appointments at the next meeting, which will 
be held at the same place, one week hence. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. | 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
January i$—Annual dinner Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
January 18—Idaho Cedarmen’s Association, Spokane, Wash. 


January 18-14—Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


January 138, 14— Louisiana Forestry Association, Baton 
Rouge, La. Aunual meeting, 


January 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. Annual meeting, 


January 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Pence Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 15—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Denison, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 


January 17—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


January 18—Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Butte, Mont. Annual meeting. 


January 21—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Waetiageen, D. Cc. 


January 21-22—Second Lake States Forest Fire Conference, 
Lansing, Mich. 


January 21-23—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


January 21-23—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio Annual meeting. 


January 21-28—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


January 21-23—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 


January 22-24—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 


January 23-24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 


January 23-24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Annual meeting. 


January 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 


January 28— Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 


January 2%—Northern Hem!ock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting, 


January 29-30—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Illini, Alton, Ill Annual meeting. 


January 29-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing. 

January 29-80 — Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 


January 81—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. Annual meeting. 


February 83—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Kalamazoo, Mich. Annual meeting. 


February 4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont. Annual meeting. 


February 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. Annual meeting. 


February 4-5—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 


February 5—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual business meeting. 


February 11—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

February 11-13—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual! meeting. 

February 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing. 

February 12—Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of South- 
ern New England, Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn, 

February 13-15—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Masonic Temple, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

February 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


February 19-20—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


February 28—Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual meeting. 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Beaumont, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


April 10—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 


April 10-12—National Supply & Machinery Dealers, Amer- 
ican Supply & Machinery Manufacturers, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ associations, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

~- 


PROGRAM OF THE NEBRASKA RETAILERS. 


Appropriately and tastefully bound in veneer, the 
formal program for the joint annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Ne- 
braska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association has 
been issued, covering the sessions of January 14, 15 
and 16, at the Romeo Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. The first 
session, beginning at 1:30 p. m., January 14, will 
include the president’s address, reports of Secretary 
‘. E. Hall and Treasurer E. 8. Clarke, appoint- 
ments of committees on auditing, resolutions, mem- 
bership, nominations and press, address by A. L. 
Bixby on ‘‘Bixbyisms,’’ and one on ‘‘ Practical Adver- 
tising,’’ by W. D. Fisher. 

The Omaha dealers have arranged to entertain the 
visiting ladies at a luncheon and musicale at the noon 








hour. A theater party for all dealers and their ladies 
has been arranged for the evening. 

The first session of Wednesday, January 15, to begin 
at 10 a. m., will be preceded by a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lumbermen’s Cement & Brick Co., at 
9:30 a. m. The proceedings of the regular session, 
which will be devoted to mutual insurance features, 
will include reports of Secretary E. E. Hall, Treasurer 
Don Critchfield, and the auditing committee, by George 
8. Proudfit, its chairman, a general discussion under 
the head of ““Good of the Order’’ and recommendation 
for officers for the ensuing year. A matinee for the 
ladies, with the local dealer srs as hosts, will be given at 
2:30 p. m. Visitors will be entertained by a smoker 
and social in the evening at the Omaha Commercial 
Club. 

The first session of Thursday will include an address 
on ‘*‘Rough Stuff and Culls,’?’ by W. H. Miller, of 
Ottawa, Ill., and reports of committees on auditing, 
resolutions, membership, nominations and press. 

The concluding session, beginning at 2 p. m., Jan- 
uary 16, will embrace an informal discussion, unfinished 
business, and election of officers. 


_—oT 


ANNUAL OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 

As previously published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, the sixteenth annual convention of the Southern 
Ilinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held at Alton, Ill., Wednesday and Thursday, January 
29 and 30, with headquarters at the Hotel Illini. See- 
retary Robert H. White advises that the hotel will 
afford ample accommodation for all and urges all mem- 
bers to be present or to send a representative. The 
invitation is extended also to retail luambermen who 
are not now members of the organization and with 
emphasis to the ladies of members, for whom the 
ladies of Alton will offer entertainment. Secretary 
White desires to be notified especially as to the attend- 
ance of ladies. In connection with the annual meet- 
ing a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held Thursday 
evening, January 30, under the direction of Vicegerent 
Ray Irvine, of Centralia, Ill. 








MONTANA RETAILERS TO MEET. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 6.—The semi-annual meeting of 
the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held at Butte, Mont., Saturday, January 18, will be 
well attended, as this is the only meeting of the associa- 
tion during the year excepting the annual meeting, which 
occurs in July, and it gives the dealers throughout the 
State an opportunity to spend a day or two in the city. 
W. W. Dunks, manager of the Western Lumber Co., of 
Butte, is looking after the arrangements. There will 
be two business sessions, one in the morning and the 
other in the afternoon, to be held in the Elks’ Hall. 
The address of welcome will be made by D. J. Charles, 
president of the Butte Chamber of Commerce. The 
visitors will have the privileges of the Silver Bow and 
the University Club, and a buffet lunch will be served 
in the convention hall. In the evening there will be 
a match game between curling clubs of Butte and Ana- 
conda at the Butte Curling Club’s rink. The meeting 
promises to be a very interesting one. 





WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 7.—The annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held at the Hotel Pfister in this city, February 18, 
19 and 20, according to a decision reached at a meeting 
of the officers and directors of the organization, held in 
Milwaukee last Saturday. 

Owing to the fact that the health of Secretary Paul 
Lachmund is still somewhat impaired, it was decided 
that President Frank Bodden should be authorized to 
secure some one to assist the secretary in preparing the 
program and completing various arrangements for the 
convention. President Bodden himself will do all that 
he can in assisting Secretary Lachmund. 

Various convention committees were appointed at the 
meeting, including the committees on constitution and 
by-laws, entertainment, registration, auditing, nomina- 
tions and resolutions. 

According to the plans already perfected, the coming 
convention will be one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the Wisconsin association. Various important 
topics will be discussed, including the matter of com- 
munity building, which has been pushed so vigorously by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Among the Wisconsin officials who attended the meet- 
ing Saturday were President Frank Bodden, Horicon; 





CONVENTIONS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 18. 





Monday, Jan.13 | Tues. Jan.14 | Wed. Jan. 15 | Thurs. Jan.16 | Friday, Jan.17 | Sat., Jan. 18 
Idaho Cedarmen’s North Carolina ——e Bi coreg 9 Pacific Coast Ship- Montana Retail 
Assn., Spokane, Forestry Assn., | Assn.. Denison Hot- | Pers’ Assn., Seat-) Lumbermen’s 
Wash. °- | Raleigh, N. C. me! 


Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ 
Assn., New Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. H 


| el, Indianapolis. tle, Wash. Assn., Butte, Mont. 


Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome Hotel, 


Omaha, Neb. 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Pence Audi- 


| torium, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Secretary Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee; M. H. Hand, 
Plymouth, president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association of Wisconsin; W. F. 
Pierstorff, Middleton, treasurer of the insurance com- 
pany; D. J. Loomans, Waupun; C. F. Mohr, Portage, 
and C. W. Allen, Berlin. 

News has been received in Milwaukee that L. C. 
Whittet, of Edgerton, former president and now a 
director of the State association, is still seriously ill at 
his home. Last year Mr. Whittet devoted considerable 
time in assisting Secretary Lachmund in the convention 
work. 





ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN WOOD 
PRESERVERS. 


As for some time has been announced in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the ninth annual convention 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association will 
be held in Chicago January 21, 22 and 23, with head- 
quarters in the Hotel Sherman. The program for the 
annual is most comprehensive. The forenoon of the 
first session on January 21 will be devoted to the 
formal opening, secretary’s report, president’s address, 
communications and committee reports, and the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Preservatives’’ will occupy the afternoon of 
that day. The first session on January 22 will be 
devoted to a consideration of plant operation and mis- 
cellaneous subjects and the afternoon to a discussion 
of preservative treatments of ties, timbers, piling, poles 
and cross arms. Handling of paving blocks will occupy 
the attention of the association at the first session on 
January 23, the afternoon being devoted to a business 
session, including election of officers, etc. 





NO DETAIL WILL BE NEGLECTED. 

CINCINNATI, OHt0, Jan. 7.—The coming convention of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, it is expected, will be the biggest gathering of 
jumber manufacturers for several years. At the offices 
of the association more requests for accommodations at 
the hotels from millmen have been received than ever be- 
fore this early. An extra force of clerks is necessary 
to take care of the additional work in making prepara- 
tions, and while the program is not completed President 
W. E. DeLaney and Secretary Lewis Doster say no de- 
tail looking to the comfort and entertainment of the 
visiting delegates will be neglected. Work on the general 
program is nearing completion and copies will soon be 
mailed to interested lumbermen all over the country. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANU- 

eisai MEETING. 

Advices from Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, are 
to the effect that the annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion will be held January 29 at the “Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS TO HOLD ANNUAL. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—The Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in Seattle 
January 17. Departing from the usual plan of asso- 
ciation meetings, Secretary Becker has arranged for a 
luncheon at the Rathskeller at 1 o’clock, after which 
the dishes will be cleared away and the meeting held in 
the same room. An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged. 








LOUISIANA FORESTERS TO MEET. 

President Henry E. Hardtner and Mrs. A. B. Avary, 
secretary-treasurer of the Louisiana Forestry Associa- 
tion, announce that the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization will be held at Baton Rouge, La., January 13 
and 14. Reduced rates have been secured for the occa- 
sion on all roads entering Baton Rouge. A special 
appeal is made to all interested in the conservation of 
State forests to take part in the proceedings and a large 
attendance is expected. 





WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 

The annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will be held in Tacoma, Wash., 
January 31, in the rooms of the Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce, the proceedings to begin at 
1:30 p. m. The chief matters of business to come 
before the meeting will be reports of officers and com- 
mittees and the election of a board of trustees. 


—_ 


EXHIBIT OF COAST WOODS AT SOUTHWESTERN 
ANNUAL. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—A new feature at the 
lumber exhibit in connection with the silver anniversary 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to be held here January 22 to 24 will be an ex- 
hibit of Coast woods by the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The latter association will send 
fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock in 12-foot pieces to be 
used as panel displays. The exhibit will fill a space 
25 feet square at the convention hall show. Four boxes 
have been reserved by the Coast manufacturers. The 
exhibit is in charge of Thor Sanborn, representative of 
the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. The Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co, has offered to assist in the exhibit in 
any way possible. 

The show in connection with the convention this year 
is to be the largest and most elaborate ever given in 
Kansas City, according to Harry Gorsuch, secretary of 
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the Southwestern association. The space has been taken 
by big concerns and there is rivalry to set forth their 
wares to the best advantage and in the most attractive 
manner. Mr, Gorsuch has not definitely arranged the 
entire program, but has had acceptances from several 
speakers ot nation-wide repute in the lumber business. 


Styled ‘‘Greatest Convention Ever Held.’’ 

‘*The executive committee, which has in charge the 
arrangements for the convention, has striven to arrange 
2 business program of the greatest value to all mem 
bers and an entertainment program pleasing alike to 
the members and their ladies. Come to our twenty-fifth an- 
niversary and bring your ** better half’’; participate in all 
the business and social features and do your part to make 
this according 
to advance proof ot the fnal announcement ot the twenty 
fitth annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Thursday of this week. The announcement emphasizes 
the registra ion of members in Convention Hall, Kansas 
City, Mo., Wednesday, oe 


this the greatest convention ever held’ 





iry 22, the first day of the 
convention, which wili continue through the 23rd and 
tration will be strictly for retail members. 

Special attention is called to the importance of the 
business program, nots iv to the addresses of W. H. 
Miller, of Ottawa, I on ‘* Wood Pulp—The Retailers’ 
Best Friend,’’ which is offered as a surprise; by N. 8. 
Darling, of Oklahoma City; by Elmer C. Hole, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and by Hon. L. C. Boyle, former 
attorney general of Kansas, in addition to which pioneers 
in the organization of the association will make addresses 
and short papers on local work will be offered, these von 
taining valuable information showing the importance 
and benefit of local or district associations. 

Only three business sessions will be held, these on the 
mornings of January 22, 23 and 24, and, according to 
the announcement, ‘‘it vou miss a single session you 
will regret it.’’ The sessions will be held in the Century 
Theater and all will be open. The afternoons will be 
devoted by the delegates to inspecting the numerous and 
attractive exhibits in Convention Hall and visits to whole 
salers with temporary headquarters in that building. 

Entertainments have been provided tor the delegates 
and their ladies for each evening, the first to be a ‘* get 


Mth. Regi 















together’’ occasion in Convention Hall, where a musiéal 
program will be giver Two theater parties are also 


arranged for. The exhibits in Convention Hall are de 
clared to be the most elaborate ever made. Incidentally, 
a ladies’ headquarters o! reception booth has been ar 
raneed at the north end of the hall. 

The announcement lists local hotels with their prices 
and advises tions should be made in 
advance of ti i 
Oklahoma an 


in each dire 


‘rom all points in Missour!, 
| rate of 2 cents a mile 
rip tickets are purchased, 
has been arranged, the minimum selling rate being $1. 
Tickets will be on sale from January 19 to 23, inclusive, 
With final return limit to reach starting point prior to 








midnight of January 26. 





FIFTY YEARS OF BUILDING SUPERVIZION. 


‘A. GA, 6.—The Atlanta Investment Asso- 
ciation was organized this week to consider a plan gov- 
erning all building and civic improvements that Atlanta 
shall undertake for 50 years to come. This commission 
consists of 100 citizens appointed by the miuvor. The 
plan that they will first consider will be the appropria 
tion of $30,000 or $40,000 for a survey of Atlanta. 
Such a survey would be to determine where and how the 
city needs improvement, what new streets need to be 
laid, and what public buildings need to be erected. 














AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Opposition to turning 
the national forests over to the States was the keynote 
of thirty-second annual meeting cf the American For 
estry Association, which was held today at the New 
Willard Hotel. More than 200 delegates were present. 
y former Foreste1 
mpt to turn over the forests. 
to the State was a veiled assault on conservation. ‘* Be- 


stalking horse of State’s rights there is pre 


The principai speech was made | 





hot, who said the a 





ing a dangerous attack on the conservation policy.’’ 
He predicted that would be the greatest of any of the 
battles for conservation. He was vigorously applauded. 

Secretary Fisher, of the Interior Department, pre- 
ceded Mr. Pinchot, following the luncheon. He spoke 
of the electrification of transcontinental railroads. 

Charles L. Pack, of Lakewood, N. J., presided at the 
luncheon, in the absence of the retiring president, R. B. 
Bass, of New Hampshire. 

Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh University, 
was elected president, and Dr. Otto Luebkert, of Wash- 
ington, D, C., was elected treasurer. Vice presidents 
were also elected. 

The convention Gpened at 10 a. m., with a meeting 
of the board of directors, presided over by Chester W. 
Lyman, of New York, followed at noon by the opening 
ot the business session, which included reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, auditor and committees, and ap- 
pointments of committees on nomination and resolutions. 

An elaborate Juncheon was served at 1 o’clock, at- 
tended by a brilliant gathering of men and stylishly 
gowned women. Following the luncheon Secretary 
Misher, Mr. Pinchot and President Drinker delivered 
addresses. 





At the afternoon business session the resolutions com- 


mittee reported and addresses were made by Prot. H. H. 
Chapman on ‘‘State versus National Forest Control,’’ 
and W. B. Creeley on ‘*'The Demands of the National 
Forests for Technical Work and Trained Men.’? 

Another directors’ meeting was held at 5:30. 

A smoker was held in the evening at Rauschers, with 
addresses and music. At this meeting Forester Henry 
Solon Graves delivered an address. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS’ MONTHLY. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7.—The Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting Saturday 
afternoon in its rooms in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. President H. C. Clair was in the chair, but 
only a handtul of members were present, a good many 
of them being out of the city. 

Reports indicated that practically all of the camps in 
the Columbia River district are closed so far as logging 
is concerned and will probably remain closed until 
the latter part of March. Several camps report from 
eight inches to two teet of snow and others have had 
to quit work on account of soggy ground. The demand 
tor logs is strong and as the surplus in the river is 
very small for the time of year, a shortage is considered 
quite probable before operations are resumed. It was 
reported that some damage had been caused to the 
logging roads by the recent heavy rain storms. 





RETAILERS’ GUESTS AT BANQUET. 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 6.—The retail lumber dealers 
of Evansville were the guests at a banquet at the New 
Vendome Hotel here last Thursday night, being enter- 
tained by E. S. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door 
Co. Atter the banquet the lumbermen were entertained 
by Mr. O’Hara at the New Grand Theater. The toast 


master at the banquet was Elmer D. Luhring, of tli 
Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. The lumbermen were served 
with an excellent banquet of essence of sycamore, loos 
knots, green pecans, cottonwood pulp, evergreen chips, 
poplar blocks and other delicacies so dear to lumbermen 

A. C. Karges, E. 8. O’Hara, Neal Sauer and C. S. Lee, 
assistant secretary of the Indiana Manufacturers & Ship 
pers’ Association, responded to toasts. 

Those present were: 

Charles M, Johann, William Johann, William Nussmeie: 
Martin Standelmeier, Rudolph Mann, Charles Wolflin, Elm: 
Luhring, Frank Laughlin, Paul Luhring, H. E. Sauer, Nea) 
Sauer, Robert Sauer, George Ik. Schultze, Joseph Waltmar 
John Wiegand, Jake Hoffher, Chris Kanzler, Gus Kanzk 
Ferd Riedy, Henry Koelker, William H. Schnute, William «¢ 
Schnute, J. H. Zurstadt, J. C. Mutschler, O. C. Holtman 
Theodore E. Rechtin, Carl Gremmelson, A. C. Karges, Harr) 
Massie, J. W. Rich, BE. S. O'Hara and W. B. Carleton, 








OTTAWA LUMBERMEN FORM CREDIT ASSOCIA 
TION. 


Orrawa, Ont., Jan. 7.—A new organization to b 
known as the Ottawa Lumbermen’s Credit Associatio: 
has just been formed by Ottawa district lumbermen. It 
is designed to protect its members against undesirabl 
creditors. A number of retail lumbermen here hav 
suffered heavily lately through the failure of certai: 
contractors for whom they had filled large orders and 
there has always been more or less trouble in this regard. 
The new association, however, will ascertain and keep on 
file the financial standing of every contractor in the city. 
Offices have been rented and Harry Templeton, formerly 
with the Canadian Pacitic Railway, appointed secretary 
Among the principal concerns which have joined the new 
association are the Estate of James Davidson, MeAulitfe 
& Davis, the W. C. Edwards Lumber Co. and Barrett 


Bros, 








NATIONAL CHAMBER OF 


Among important subjects to be considered at the first 
annual meeting of the Chamber otf Commerce of the 
United States of America, to be held January 21 to 23 
inclusive, at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
will be that of a permanent tariff commission. The con- 
vention will be held during the tariff hearings before the 
Ways and means committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and this in addition to the delegates expected in- 
sures a large attendance in the ‘‘one concerted effort in 
the history of the United States to bring the judgment 
of the org: ( 





ized business forces of the country to bear 
upon the business problems of the Nation.’’ The details 
ot the program have been promulgated. The first session, 
which will begin at 10:30 a. m., January 21, will in 
clude an address of weleome by Hon. Charles Nagel, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor; addresses by Sen. 
James A. O’Gorman, of New York, and Rep. Henry D. 
Clayton, of Alabama; response by John H. Fahey, chair 
man of the executive committee; reading of minutes of 
the organization meeting; report of the board of direc 
tors and appointment of committees on credentials and 


resolutions. 





The second session, at 2:30 p- m™., will be devoted to 
reports of committees, including those on credentials, 
national committee on program and the nominating com- 
mittee, by-laws and reports of the board of directors and 
the treasurer, 

The third session, at 8 p. m., January 21, will include 
the following: 

a. “Banking and Currency Reform,’ Hon. Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, Chairman of Subcommittee of House Com 
mittee on Banking and Currency. (Invited.) 

b. “The Consular Service.” Wilbur J. Carr, Director of the 
Consular Service Followed by resolution of board of 
directors 

ce. “The Place of Commercial Organizations in National De 
velopment,” E. A. Filene, vice president International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, Boston; Frank W. 
Noxon, Railway Business Association; M. B. Trezevant, 
president American Association of Commercial Exec 
utives. (Invited.) 








The fourth session, at 10 a. m., January 22, will in- 


clude the following: 

Consideration of special subjects submitted by a constituent 
member, National Counselor or the Board of Directors 

a. Permanent tariff commission. 

(Submitted in resolutions of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, the Manufacturers’ Association of 
jeaver County, V’a., the Oakland Board of Trade of 
Pittsburgh, Va., and the National Association of 
Tanners.) 
Recognition of the Republic of China 

(Submitted in resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Ore., and the new Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Wash.) 

c. The Pomerene bill (S. 6810) and other pending legislation 
affecting bills of lading. 

(Submitted in resolutions of the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago). 

d. The Maintenance and Extension of the Civil Service Law. 
(Submitted by authority of the board of directors). 

e. The “Page bill’ (S. 5) introduced by Mr. Page: “A bill 
to cooperate with the States in encouraging instruction 
in agriculture, the trades and industries, and home 
economics in secondary schools; in maintaining instrue- 
tion in these vocational subjects in State normal 
schools ; in maintaining extension departments in State 
colleges and agriculture and mechanic arts; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditures.” 
(Submitted by authority of the board of directors). 

f. Reports of special committees. 

(Special committee to report on appropriations for 
Government bureaus engaged in the promotion of 
commerce), 

Wednesday afternoon, January 22, visits will be made 
to the Department of State, Consular Bureau; the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor; Bureaus of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Standards, Census, and Fish- 
eries. At 4 p. m. President and Mrs. Taft will receive 
at the White House the delegates and their ladies. 


COMMERCE PROGRAM. 


A banquet will be given beginning at 8 p. m., January 
22, at the New Willard Hotel, at which President Taft 
will speak. Other speakers include Sen. Culbertson, of 
Texas; Hon. Champ Clark, speaker of the House, and 
Charles W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, who will speak 
on the ‘‘ Relation of Business to Civil Service Reform,*’ 
which will be followed by a resolution offered by the 
board of directors. 

The fifth session, beginning at 10 a, m., January 28, 
will be devoted to turther consideration of subjects noted 
in the fourth session, 

The sixth session will be devoted to reports of eom 
mittees on resolutions, nominating committee and election 
ot a board of directors. 

The program announces that a meeting of the national 
council will be held at the New Willard Hotel Monday, 
January 20, at 2 p. m., to consider the program. Im 
mediately upon adjournment of this meeting the national 
councillors will meet by States and the councillors repre 
senting national trade organizations will meet by them 
selves to select a nominating committee, 

Immediately upon adjournment of the meeting on 
Thursday afternoon, January 25, the new board of diree- 
tors will meet for the purpose of electing officers and 
organizing for the ensuing year. 





AMERICA USES MANY BARRELS. 


Upwards of 150,000,000 barrels and circular packages 
are manufactured in the United States annually. Few 
people, except those whose business it is to know, realize 
the extensiveness of the cooperage industry in this 
country. 

The heaviest demand comes from the cement business. 
The flour business ranks next, closely followed b¥ sugar. 
Containers for fence staples, bolts, nuts, nails, and pack- 
ages for roasted coffee, spices, crockery, fruits and veg 
etables, follow in the order named, while glass manu 
facturers, baking powder companies, liquor distillers, and 
candy, tobacco, and cheese packers are big users of bar 
rels. The demand for barrels for molasses, oil, lard, and 
pork, is also enormous, while dry paint, glue, snuff, oat 
meal, screws, castings, and general hardware articles 
annually increase the demand on the cooperage supply. 

While the amount of expenditure for barrels can be 
quite closely estimated for a given year, it is tot possible 
to say how many barrels are in actual use. The life of 
a barrel is put down at one year by the trade, but this is 
far from true. A majority of barrels are used many 


‘times. They begin as sugar or flour barrels, and are then 


sold to the farmer for shipping his produce to the market. 
It may be that they are returned to him several times, 
carrying potatoes to the market on the first trip, and 
tobacco or lettuce on the next, each cargo being lighter 
in weight than the previous one, owing to the weakened 
condition of the barrel. Finally the barrel may serve 
‘out its life work as a refuse receptacle, and in the end 
can be used for fuel. Thus, it may be said, that a barrel 
fills as useful a career as almost any other manufactured 
article, and its life is much longer than a season. 

The demand for barrels is steadily growing because 
modern machinery has made it possible to make them for 
the trade cheaper than almost any other form of durable 
package. That it is the most convenient form of package 
has long been acknowledged. The timber used in tight 
barrels has to be selected with care, as it must not only 
be water-tight, but barrels for the oil, whiskey and paint 
trades in addition must be capable of resisting high in- 
ternal pressure. The lumber used for this work must be 
carefully selected, that cured by slow air-drying under 
shelter being the most satisfactory. 
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LUMBER CLUB ACTIVITY. 


Administration Change in Memphis—Phila- 
delphians Entertain — Cincinnati 
and Denver Conferences. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 6.—At the meeting of the Lum- 
ermen’s Club of Memphis, held at the Hotel Gayoso 
saturday, January 4, F. B. Robertson, who has served 
ihe club as president during the last year, was succeeded 

John M. Pritchard. The meeting was attended by 
> members and visitors. The usual luncheon was served. 
President Robertson, in retiring, presented the following 
eport, reviewing the principal work of the year: 


When you elected me president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis one year ago 1 accepted with no lack of appre 
ciation of the honor conferred and with the realization of 
the responsibilities the position carries. IL made every effort 
to carry out the high standard set by my predecessors and 
ound that being your presiding officer was a bigger job 
than I had expected but withal a pleasant one. The con- 
nections | have had with representatives of the lumber trade 
fave more than repaid me for my trouble or time that I bave 
ziven to the work. 

We have made a good showing and I wish to call special 
ittention to the river and rail committee. This committee 
lias been very active and with the cooperation of other special 
committees consummated a plan which gave the lumbermen 
of Memphis a traflic bureau which has shown excellent results 
ind bids fair to become one of the strongest and best of its 
kind in the country. 

The effected affiliation of our club with the Business Men’s 
Club of Memphis should result in great good aside from 
relieving us from considerable expense. It is unfortunate 
that we were so short of funds as to make the canceling of 
the annual banquet necessary but I believe the club did a 
wise thing in voting to dispense with this additional expense. 

Our membership showing for the year just closed is very 
favorable. On January 1, 1912, we had 158 active, 5 asso 
ciate and 2 honorary members. On January 1, 1913, we 
had 152 active, 6 associate and 3 honorary members. During 
the year 5 were admitted to membership, 6 resigned from 
active membership, 2 dropped from active, 1 transferred from 
active to honorary and we lost 2 by death. 

It is with deep regret that I have to report the loss of 
two of our members by death--Elmer E. Goodlander and 
James L. Hale. The club has sustained a great loss thereby. 

Kither the revenue of the club must be increased or the 
expenses curtailed. The present dues are not sufficient to 
take care of current expenses. I would recommend that 
the dues of active members be increased, that the assess 
ment for the annual banquet cover the cost of same or that 
it be dispensed with until the finances of the club are in 
better shape. 

I wish. to thank the board of directors, the standing com- 
mittees and the special committees for the aid they have 
given me during my administration. Without their help 
nothing could have been accomplished. 


R. T. Cooper, secretary, also submitted his report, 
showing the income to have been $2,858.31, and ex- 
penditures $2,847.80. A rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Mr. Cooper for the efficient manner in which 
he had performed the duties of his position. 

Mr. Pritchard, on assuming the chair, pledged his best 
efforts in behalf of the club during his administration. 
He said there were a number of problems confronting 
the organization and that these would be given due con- 
sideration to the end that a proper solution might be 
reached. 

Standing Committees. 


He then proceeded to name the standing committees, 
as follows: 


I’. B. Robertson, chairman advisory board, composed of all 
the former presidents of the club. 

Entertainment—F. FE. Stonebraker, chairman; J. W. Dick- 
son, S. C. Major, Charles Dudley, C. C. Latanner. 

Information—-J. S. Bailey, chairman; F. W. Dugan, James 
M. Thompson, R. Sondheimer, U. S. Lambert. 

Publicitvy—Mark H. Brown, chairman; W. L. Crenshaw, 
A. N. Thompson, C. S. Ransom, C. M. Kellogg. 

Resolutions—-W. H. Greble, chairman: George 
W. R. Barksdale, F. E. Gary, W. 8S. Darnell. 

Law and Insurance—James KE. Stark, chairman; S. B. 
Anderson, S. M. Nickey, R. J. Wiggs, Frank May. 

River and Rail—J. W. McClure, chairman; C. D. Hendrick- 
son, George C. Ehemann, W. B. Morgan, 0. M. Krebs. 

Membershinp—-F. T. Dooley, R. Lockwood, W. A. Stark, 
B. C. Tully, Harry Stimson. 

Statistics—D. F. Hauer, chairman: George ©. Friedel, 
J. R. MeFadden, Keith Blanton, G. E. Bailey. 








W. Fooshe, 


Palmer Kellogg, of the Christianson Lumber Co., 
Chicago; Joseph Thompson, of the Dudley Lumber Co., 
and R. E. Dickinson, of the, Anchor Sawmill Co., made 
application for active membership. There were also two 
applications for associate membership, R. L. Jordan and 
John Penrod, both of the Penrod Walnut Corporation. 
Their election will bring the total membership to 166, 
as against 165 at the beginning of 1912. 

The resolutions committee was authorized to draw up 
and forward to the proper authorities resolutions indors- 
ing the National Reclamation Association in its efforts 
to secure the enactment by Congress of the Newlands- 
Bartholdt bill looking to river regulation and flood pre- 
vention. This bill seeks an appropriation of $50,000,000 
a year for 10 years for the building and maintenance 
of levees throughout the Mississippi Valley and for such 
other work as may be necessary to prevent a recurrence 
of the tremendous damage that has followed the floods 
in the Mississippi and its tributaries during the last 
few years. The club also directed that the Business 
Men’s Club of Memphis be asked to take immediate 
action on the same subject and that other business 
bodies be requested to appeal to their representatives 
in Congress to lend this matter their strongest possible 
support. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 8.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cineinnati was held 
at the Business Men’s Club last evening. The usual 
course dinner was served promptly at 6:30 and a large 
gathering of the membership enjoyed the fine spread 
that had been arranged by the catertainment committee. 
After dinner was over President Shiels called the meeting 
to order and after the reading of the minutes by Secre- 


tary Bolser the business of the evening was taken up in 
regular order. 

B. F. Dulweber, reporting for the committee appointed 
to assist in the prevention of increases in freight rates 
on lumber from southern points, stated that Traffic Man- 
ager G. M. Freer of that branch-of the chamber of com- 
merce, after protesting against the increases, had se- 
cured a suspension of the advances being put into effect, 
und Mr. Dulweber advocated the gathering of statistics 
that would, in his opinion, have a lot of weight in pre- 
venting the rates from being advanced when the time 
for a hearing comes. Mr. Freer reported that he had 
made the trip to St. Louis at the request of the execu- 
tive board of the club. The Interstate Commerce Com 
mission hearing at that place early in December on the 
question of increased rates to Canadian points was post- 
poned, after the railroad side of the question had been 
presented, until January 24, to Cincinnati, at which time 
the shippers will be heard. 

The matter of taking some part in the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States con- 
vention to be held here early in February was taken up 
and the entertainment committee, consisting of J. A. 
Bolser, chairman; Emil Thoman, W. E. DeLaney, Harry 
R. Browne and Charles McCall, was authorized to open 
a headquarters at the Sinton Hotel and to be on hand 
during the convention to help take care of the visitors 
and to have plenty of cigars and other things on hand at 
all times, 

The matter of the club’s joining the chamber of 
commerce was then taken up. While it is thought likely 
the merger will not be effected, members of the club 
were urged to become affiliated individually with the 
chamber. , 





~ 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE ENTERTAINS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 6.—The annual end-of-the- 
year luncheon and entertainment of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia was given December 31, in 
Griffith Hall, under the able management of George A. 
Howes and his committee. ; 

An excellent luncheon was served at about 1 o’clock 
and this was followed immediately with the ‘‘show,’’ 
which started with a piano prelude. First on the pro- 
gram was ‘‘Charles Thompson, the modern eccentric 
juggler,’’ whose stunts at comic juggling were enjoy- 
able. He was followed by ‘‘John Devlin, that sedate 
fellow,’’ but kept the audience in an uproar of laughter, 
Then came ‘‘Edna Brown, the sunshine girl,’’ whose 
contagious smile crept over the faces of the lumbermen 
as she sang up-to-date songs. ‘‘Billy Morse, that black- 
face comedian,’’ followed with songs, walks and talks 
that caused explosions of mirth throughout the hall. 
Following him, ‘‘ Harry Alpigini, a somewhat different 
entertainer,’’ mystified the audience with some very 
clever tricks of legerdemain. He was rated by many 
as the best they had ever seen. The final number was 
‘*Fraley and Putnam, real vaudevillians, in parodies, 
talks and dances.’’ 


DENVER KNOT HOLE CLUB PREPARES ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 

DENVER, COLO., Jan. 7.—Every member of the Denver 
Knot Hole Club is hard at work on the preparations now 
well under way for the entertainment of the annual con- 
vention of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ 
Association January 21, 22 and 23 at the Brown Paiace 
Hotel. ‘The program will be ready for announcement 
within a few days and the novel invitations will be 
mailed this week. 

The association nranagement will complete its program 
this week. Among those so far selected to address the 
gathering is A. L. Perter, of Spokane, whose topic will 
be ‘* Business Association; Its Operation and Value to 
the Individual Member.’’ 

Superintendent C. H. Hinman, of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, will deliver an address on ‘‘ Cement 
Silos.’? Hon. Horace G. Phelps, of Denver, counsel for 
the association, will talk on a subject to be assigned. 
It is also expected that some member of the retailers’ 
association will have a place on the program. 

President U. G. Warren, Harry Nutting and Herman 
Loehr were in attendance at the executive meeting of the 
association held Wednesday. 








ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTION. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—The annual election of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis was held this week 
with the following result: 

President—F rank H. Smith. 

Vice President—W. W. Milne. 

Directors—Thomas E. Powe, Franz Waldstein, Roland 
Fk. Krebs, E, H. Luehrmann, Henry A. Boeckeler, Thomas 
Youngblood, Charles E. Thomas. 

Board of Arbitration—W. W. Dings, John A. Reheiss, 
Charles D. Borrowman, Frank J. Liebke, L. E. Cornelius. 

i. H. Smith, the newly-elected president, will try to 
bring about a rejuvenation in the inspection department. 
He wants to secure a first-class inspector and bring 
this department up to the highest point of efficiency. 
Then, too, Mr. Smith wants to solidify the several inter- 
ests of the membership so that all members may pull 
together, forming, so to speak, the spoke of a wheel 
which will revolve around the hub, which is the exchange. 
Another thing Mr. Smith has in mind is the organization 
of a traffic bureau of the highest excellence. A plan 
to improve the insurance laws of the State is another 
matter which the new president has in view. 

A meeting of the newly-elected board of directors 
will be held Friday of this week to appoint a secretary 
and treasurer. W. W. Dings, who was elected chairman 
of the arbitration committee, against his positive in 
structions to the contrary, has advised the secretary 
that he will decline to act. 


EASTERN FORESTERS MEET. 


Opposition to State Ownership of Forest 
Reserves Voiced in Stirring Address 
—Inspection Trip. 


LAKEWooD, N. J., Jan. 8.—That special importance 
attaches to the question of national ownership of forests, 
owing to the change of administration, was the conten- 
tion of Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the National 
Conservation Congress, who acted as hest to members 
of the Eastern Forestry Association, at their annual 
meeting held here Monday and Tuesday at the Country 
Club. Mr. Pack, in his speech, came out in favor of a 
resolution of the American Forestry Association stating 
its opposition to State ownership of forests. He said in 
part : 

There have been recent vigorous attacks in Congress 
upon present methods of holding and administering the 





national forests. The argument has been advanced that 
the States ought to take charge and that they would 
accomplish the same results. In the recent camp: i, 





men were elected from th Western States expressly 
because they insisted that the ist, which had squan- 
dered its own lumber resources, was now attempting 
to prevent the West from the free enjoyment of its 
forests 

The reasoning, of course, is very shallow. The Western 
States have received land grants greatly in excess of the 
Eastern States. The West already has had its full share 
from the national treasury. 

Not only that, but the States could not possibly admin- 
ister the forests as economically or efficiently as can the 
Feceral covernment. Dividing the forests among the 
States would mean 15 er 20 separate administrations 
instead of one and a doubling or even trebling of over- 

1 








head expenses. Besides, the States, if they had the 
forests, could not afford or at‘least would not appropriate 
the money needed to safeguard them. Forestry requires 


a settled policy extending, not over years, but over gen- 
erations. Such a policy could not be expected from the 
States. 

The worst of the whole matter is that the interest 
behind the whole movement to divide the national forests 
among the States, are selfish interests. They want the 
Stutes to control because they want and expect to control 
the States. If they succeeded } resources of the 
national forests would be monopolized or held tor specu- 
lation or both, with loss to the present and the future. 












it appears that the fight must be made again 
Meanwhile the public interests in the forests 





“ith the 187,000,000 acres of resources valued at $2,000.- 
000,000 as tangible assets—never have been in such grave 
danger as they are today. 

Under the guidancé of Alfred Gaskill, State forester, 
members of the association were taken, through four 
miles of Jersey pine forest. The attention of the for- 
esters was called to a number of forest types of pines 
and hardwoods. The contrast was noted between the 
growth on the lands of the Lakewood Land Improvement 
Co., which has been carefully guarded, and the stunted 
growth of the trees in the outlying section where forest 
fires have repeatedly raged. 

An interesting matter pointed out was the growth of 
wild pitch pine, which for about 30 years enjoys a rapid 
growth and then becomes retarded. Whether or not the 
retarding is a natural or unnatural process has not 
been ascertained. If it is not natural and means can 
be found for prolonging the growth, the value of the 
species would be greatly enhanced. 

The use of dynamite for raising trenches in fighting 
forest fires was also discussed and experiments will be 
made to compare it with known methods. 

Besides Mr. Pack, several others spoke at the banquet 
Monday evening. Among them were Lewis B. Stil- 
well, Rear-Admiral Casper F. Goodrich, U. 8. N. (Re 
tired), and Elbert F. Baldwin, of The Outlook. On 
Tuesday two papers were read—‘‘ Regulation of Slash 
Burning,’’ by Prof. Ralph C. Hawley of Yale and Prof. 
F. F. Moon, of Syracuse, and ‘‘How Shall the Public 
be Induced to Support State Forestry,’’ by Hugh P. 
Baker, dean, New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
euse. y 

The invitation of Dean Baker to hold the summer 
meeting of the association at the Ranger’s School on 
Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks was accepted. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a part of the dele- 
gation went to Atlantic City. From there they will go 
to Trenton and thence to Washington to attend the 
meeting of the American Forestry Association. 

Among those present were: , 

Henry S. Graves, Chief United States Forester. 
Dr. Henry S. Drinker, President Lehigh University. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President National Conservation Con- 






Henry B. Kummel, New Jersey Forest Commission. 

William B. Smalley, New Jersey Forest Commission 

John M, Briscoe, Professor of Forestry, University of Maine. 

R. Chapin Jones, Assistant Forester of Maryland. 

Eilwood Wilscn, Quebec, Que.; Forester Laurentine Paper Co 

‘ s. illick, Instructor Mont Alto Forest Academy. 

F, E, Olmsted, Boston, Mass., Consulting Engineer. 

Robert IX. Gowanlook, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter O. Tilley, New Haven, Conn.; State Forester 

H. H. Chapman, New Haven, Conn.; Professor Yale Forestry 
School, 

Ralph C. Hawley, New Haven, Conn.; Professor Yale Forestry 

Schoo!. 

*. W. Besley, Baltimore, Md.; State Forester. 

*, William Rane, Boston, Ma ; State Forester. 

1. O. Cook, Boston, Mass.; Assistant State Forester. 

t. T. Fisher, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor Harvard Forestry 

School. 

Edgar G. Hirst, Concord, N. H.; State Forester. 

Alfred Gaskill, Trenton, N. J.; State Forester. 

James O. Hazard, Trenton, N. J.; Assistant State Forester 

Charles P. Wilber, Trenton, N. J., State Firewarden. 

C. R. Pettis, Albany, N. Y.; Superintendent State Forests 

Hugh P. Baker, Syracuse, N. Y.: Dean New York State Col- 

ge of Forestry. 

A Moon, Syracuse, N. Y 

lege of Forestry. 

Walter Muiford, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TL 














F Professor New York State Col- 


Professor Cornell Forestry 


ge H. Wirt, Harrisburg, Pa.; State Forest Inspector 

A. Ziegler, Mont Alto, Pa.; Director State Forest Academy. 

Austin F. Hawes, Burlington, Vt.; State Forester. 

Philip W. Ayres, Boston, Mas Forester, Society for Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests. 

John Foley, Philadelphia; Forester Pennsylvania Railway Co 

E. A. Sterling, Philadelphia; Director American Forestry As- 
sociation. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION’S NEW CHAIRMAN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 8.—Franklin K. Lane, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was today 
elected chairman of that body to sueeeed Commissioner 
Charles A. Provty. Chairman Lane, who will serve one 
year in that capacity, has been a member of the com- 
mission sinee 1903. 


~~ 


TAP-LINE CASE AGAIN BEFORE COMMERCE 
COURT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—The tap-line case has 
been again brought before the Commerce Court in peti- 
tions filed by the Butler County Railroad v. the United 
States by James M. Beck and William A. Glasgow, af, 
counsel, and by the Louisiana & Pacific Railway, Hudson 
River Lumber Co., King-Ryder Lumber Co., Caleasieu 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Longville Lumber Co., and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co, v. the United States, the Louisiana 
Western Railroad, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railway 
& Steamship Co., New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, by H. M. 
Garwood, L. M. Walter and W. R. Thurmond, attorneys. 

In its petition the Butler County Railroad says that 
prior to the ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it was a party to joint tariffs on through rates on 
lumber and forest products shipped from points on its 
line via the Mississippi River and other gateways to 
points outside of Missouri and it has connection with 
lines of other roads. ‘The petition points out that as a 
result of the decision of the commission in the case 
of the Star Grain & Lumber Co. the Missouri Pacific 
and St. Louis & San Francisco roads threatened to can- 
cel the through joint rates and routes and the division 
of rates on lumber, and reviews the further proceedings 
in the case heretofore covered. 

The petition requests the court to grant an injunction 
suspending the commission’s orders as it forbids a di- 
vision to petitioner of the joint rates to be reestab- 
lished January 1, 1913, greater than $1.50 a car but 
that the division of joint rates to be reestablished may 
continue as heretofore agreed upon. 

After reviewing at great length the previous proceed- 
ings in the case the brief of the Louisiana Pacifie Rail- 
way Co. and others the petition avers that the commis- 
sion has no authority to decide that the road is not a 
common carrier in respect to the logs and lumber it 
transports for the lumber companies. It contends that 
the decisions of the commission are arbitrary, unreason- 
able and in excess of the power and authority of the 
commission. It is claimed that the business of the lum- 
ber companies will be placed at a serious disadvantage 
by reason of the orders of the commission having full 
effect. The court is asked to set aside and annul the 
orders of the commission in regard to the tap lines. 











REGULATION OF ‘‘BIG BUSINESS,’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Before the close of this 
session of Congress or early in the next, there will 
be a wide airing of opinions as to the question of the 
regulation of business where the aggregate volume is 
$5,000,000 or over. Sens. Newlands, La Follette and 
Cummins have expressed their ideas as to the regulation 
of corporations but the proposed Bristow bill, fathered 
by Sen. Bristow of Kansas, is the most radical of any 
so far introduced. The provision in his proposed bill 
for a receivership following the business of corporations 
or firms disregarding the orders of the industrial com- 
mission (to be created) and the winding up of the 
commercial life of such institutions, the regulation 
of their stock or bond issue, and other features, Sen. 
Bristow considers can be sustained as constitutional and 
morally right. 





SUPREME COURT’S RULING IN LAND SALE 
CASE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—The judgment of the 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana, in the case of Wallace Wood, jr., 
trustee in bankruptcy of Edward D. Leche, appellant, v. 
A. Wilbert’s Sons Shingle & Lumber Co. and Frederic 
Wilbert, has been affirmed in an opinion rendered by 
Justice McKenna of the United States Supreme Court. 
The appellant brought suit in 1909 to set aside a sale 
of lands made by Leche to the Wilbert company, and to 
account for the rents thereof, or the proceeds of the 
land sold and te render an account to the appellant of 
the transactions with Leche. Exception was taken by 
the defendants to the jurisdiction of the court and the 
demurrer sustained. The bill was dismissed without 
prejudice to the complainant. 

The ruling by the Supreme Court related only to 
whether or not the district court had jurisdiction in 
behalf of the bankruptcy trustee to recover assets of the 
bankrupt from a third person under a revocatory action 
allowed under the law of Louisiana, without the consent 
of the defendant. 

The bill charged that the defendants entered into a 
conspiracy with the bankrupt and other parties by which, 
in June, 1909, the shingle and lumber company acquired 
title to certain plantations of the bankrupt in Iberville 
Parish, La. The purpose of the alleged conspiracy, it 
was charged, was to conceal from his creditors the bank- 
rupt’s assets and property. and to protect them from his 
creditors, with the understanding that when he got his 
discharge in bankruptey, the property was to be trans- 


ferred to him. Justice McKenna’s ruling, in part, fol- 
lows: 

The conveyance sought to be set aside was not given as a 
preference with the meaning of the law, nor was it, assum- 
ing to have been fraudulent, made within four months of 
the filing of the petition of bankruptcy. The same limitation 
of time would apply even if the transfer of the property of 
uny of the transactions connected with it might be regarded 
in some of their aspects as giving a preference. * * * 

Subdivision E of section 70 provides that the trustee 
may avoid any transfer made by the bankrupt of his 
property which any ereditor might have avoided and may 
recover it unless the purchaser was a bona fide holder 
for value prior to the date of the adjudication. ‘This 
was the provision of the section as originally enacted. 
In 1903 these words were added: 

That for the purpose of such recovery, any court of bank- 
ruptey has hereinbefore defined, and any State court whi h 
would have had jurisdiction if bankruptcy had not inter- 
vened shall have concurrent jurisdiction. os 





LIST OF COMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Under authority conferred by a Senate resolution the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De 
partment of Commerce and Labor will compile a list of 
the commercial and agricultural organizations of the 
United States. This bureau has for nearly two years 
been collecting for its own use detailed information 
regarding commercial organizations, so that by virtue of 
the Senate’s act this information will be made available 
to the public. 

When this material and that which will be collected 
are put into accessible form the publie will be enabled 
to profit more generally from the progress that has been 
made in this line of work. A bill now pending in the 
House authorizes the publishing annually of a directory 
of commercial organizations. Should this bill become a 
law the bureau will be enabled to maintain a regular 
service for the collecting of this information. Any 
chamber of commerce or similar organization that has 
not filed a reeord of its existence should write the 
bureau at once for a form on which to return the de- 
sired facts. The omission of the names of live associa- 
tions is deemed a misfortune for the list is expected to 
be complete and representative. 





DECISION OF LOWER COURT AFFIRMED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7.—In the case of the Park 
Rapids Lumber Co. v. the United States Chief Justice 
White of the Supreme Court has announced that the 

of the lower court is affirmed and the ease re- 
manded to the District Court of Minnesota. No elabo- 
rate opinion was given in the case, the justice simply 
announcing the above disposition of the matter. 


decision 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., on the 
following requisitions of lumber: 

JANUARY 21. 





Delivery at Sched- 

Quantity. Navy Yard. ule. 
poles, 35 ft. long..120 Washington, D.C. 5,093 
te. Ne. f..... . .60,000 ft. Brooklyn, N. Y. 5,096 
merchantable. ....15,000 ft. 3rooklyn, N. Y. 5,096 

JANUARY 28. 
Oak, wl ......Miscellaneous Norfolk, Va $111 
Pine, yellow ..... .....-Miscellaneous Norfolk, Va. 5,111 
~ Or 





EASTERN RETAILERS LOSE. 


Government’s Petition for Permanent In- 
junction in “Trust” Suit Granted. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 


New York, Jan. 9.—Judges Lacombe, Coxe, Ward and 
Noyes in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals this 
morning handed down a decision granting the petition 
of the Government for a permanent injunction, in ac- 
cordance with the Sherman antitrust law, against the 
Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, New 
York Lumber Trade Association, Westchester Building 
Material Men’s Association, New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association, Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Philadelphia, Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Baltimore, Lumber 
Exchange of the District of Columbia, ‘‘and their offi- 
cers, directors, members and delegates.’’ 

In the petition the Government included itself as a 
consumer and asked that the defendants be per- 
petually enjoined from making any contracts or com- 
bination in furtherance of their alieged conspiracy. 
3y today’s decision this is granted. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING TO BE LAID IN SOUTHERN 
CITY. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 7.—Actual work will begin 
on the paving of First Avenue this week. The repre- 
sentatives of the Creosoted Wood Block Paving Co., of 
New Orleans, which has the contract, have arrived in 
Birmingham and have opened headquarters in the Far- 
ley Building. F. P. Hamilton, general superintendent 
of the company, is here, with M. J. Hackett, who will 
be the local manager of the operation, and J. P. Johnson, 
cashier of the company. 











INTERSTATE COMMERCE. | 


TO ASSIST IN DRAFTING AMENDMENTS To 
COMMERCE LAW. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 8.—Louis B. Wehle, a local at- 
torney, has been engaged by Sen. LaFollette to assist 
in drafting amendments to the interstate commerce Jay 
in which a number of important changes will be pro 
posed. Among them will be provisions fixing the re 
sponsibility for damages to goods in transit on the 
terminal as well as the initial carriers, and providing 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission may appoint 
deputy commissioners, to reside in various parts of th 
country and dispose of minor eases without the necessit, 
of the commissioners passing upon them. This chang: 
is designed to relieve the commission of the enormo 
amount of labor which now falls upon it. 


A complaint filed by a number of Louisville hardwood 
concerns, in which discrimination in rates on lumber 
moving through Louisville to the East is charged, has 
just been reported, although it was presented by attor 
neys for the lumbermen several weeks ago. Reference 
to the action was made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the time. 

The Padueah Cooperage Co. has won its fight against 
the Hlinois Central, against which it filed a complaint 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, regarding 
rates on cooperage from Paducah to New Orleans. As 
soon as specifications of damages have been filed the 
commission has announced that reparation will be 
ordered. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
NEWS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8.—Alleged discrimination 
in lumber rates in favor of Cincinnati and against 
Louisville, to points in the East, including Buffalo and 
Salamanca, N. Y., is the basis of a complaint filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by several lumber 
companies of Louisville, in which over 100 railroads 
operating in the South are made defendants. The peti 
tion points out that lumber produced in Mississippi Val- 
ley territory has a large market in the East and that 
Louisville lumbermen are in competition with Cincinnati 
lumbermen. Further, that the railroads charge 4 cents a 
hundred pounds more on shipments to the East from 
Louisville than from Cincinnati. 

The complaint says rates between the two cities should 
be uniform and asks that the bridge toll over the Ohio 
River of 1 cent a hundred pounds, which is not charged 
lumbermen at Covington and Newport, Ky., Cairo, IIL, 
Evansville, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, be set aside. 
Louisville interests also ask reparation from the rail- 
roads for the excess charges. 

The commission has denied the application of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to continue to charge 
lower rates on lumber from stations on its Cumberland 
Valley division, Corbin, Ky., to Norton, Va., and sta- 
tions on the Clear Form branch, Jellice, Tenn., to 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, than are in effect to inter- 
mediate points. Effective March 1. 

The commission has suspended from January 6 to 
March 31 the Southern Railway tariff in Mississippi 
which advances rates on gum and cottonwood lumber, 
staves and heading an average of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds from points in Mississippi to Mobile and other 
points. 

The fourth section application of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad to establish commodity rates on 
wooden crossties from points on its road and the Wasioto 
& Black Mountain Railroad to Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Evansville, Mobile, New Orleans and Pensacola has been 
granted. 

In a decision in the complaint of the C. R. Ball 
Lumber Co. v. the Texas & Pacifie Road the commission 
holds that the rates on lumber and crossties from 
Louisiana points to Acme, Tex., are unreasonable. The 
commission says rates of 21144 and 2214 cents are rea- 
sonable and awards reparation. 

Complaint has been filed with the commission by the 
A, H. Stange Co., of Merrill, Wis., against the rates to 
the seaboard on the Atlantic on export lumber via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The petition 
points out that the company manufactures a large quan- 
tity of pine doors for export in competition with for- 
eign manufacturers. It complains of the high rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, which have reduced their busi- 
ness. The petition says pine doors for export should 
have a lower rate to the seaboard than when consigned 
to domestic points. The commission is asked to fix a 
reasonable rate for pine doors for export from Merrill 
to Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other Atlantic 
seaboard ports. 

The commission has decided that the rate of 51 cents 
per 100 pounds on boxes and cartons from Chicago to 
Fort Smith, Ark., is unreasonable and reduces the rate 
to 40 cents in sustaining the complaint of the Fort 
Smith Biscuit Co. It awards the company $390 repara- 
tion. 

The Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Co., of Omaha, Nebr., 
complains that the rate of 48% cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber from Olive, Tex., to Lewellen, Nebr., imposed 
by the Texas & New Orleans Railroad, is unreasonable. 
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Remember, Price and 
Grade are great chums— 








DIMENSION 


You will find they gen- 
| erally travel together. 














OPTIMISM WITH A REVERSE ENGLISH. 

What’s one man’s meat is another man’s pizen, sure 
enough. For instance we observe among this week’s 
business prognostications in the Greatest Lumber Journal 
on Earth the following: 

The outlook for the coming year is good. The last year 
was much better than the year before, and the business for 
the coming year, under ordinary circumstances, will exceed 
hat of the year before. 

Now that sounds optimistic. Who is this cheerful 
person? Aha, it is the editor of the Western Under- 
taker! ° 

But why, we wonder, does our merry brother on the 
Western Undertaker think that the undertaking business 
n 1913 is going to exceed that of 1912? 

Well, for instance, more people are buying automo- 
hiles every day. In Indiana every 42nd man, woman or 
child has one of the blooming things, and some of thenr 
two or three. In Iowa there is one to every 388 people. 
That ought to help the undertaker some. 

Aviation is also progressing. Since it got out of the 
hands of scientists into the gentle paws of show people, 
who know the box-office value of a thrill, we kill off 
our 70 or 80 a year. 

Probably, too, the man who throws lighted matches 
and burning cigars around him is figuring on an active 
season. 

And the business pace is getting swifter. There is less 
time for recreation and more for worry. 

No wonder the casket market is looking up. No won- 
der the editor of the Western Undertaker feels so cheer- 
ful. He knows. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS. 

The following feeling lines were written by A. O. 
Ratcliffe, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Chicago, 
and we gladly move over into the next column to make 
room for them: 


The Lumber Salesman. 

Every man has troubles; some have lots of them: 

But the one who gets enough for all is the lumber selling 
man. 

Some folks think we have a snap, that worries we have none, 

That selling lumber is a joke, a cinch for anyone. 

But, friends, I say our joys are few. Our lives are full of 
kicks, 

And Hell it has no terrors for the man that peddles sticks. 

Ife makes his home town onee a month, and as soon as he 
gets in 

The Sales Boss figures up the dope, and sends him out again. 

And as he leaves his desk that night, the Boss’ good-by is, 

‘Good luck to you, be on your way, but for God's sake get 
some biz.” 

Ile takes the sleeper route at night, retires somewhere near 
ten, 

Dependent on a few hours’ rest before the fights begin. 


Isut rest—-there’s none for this poor soul. Fate loves him 
not it seems, 

lor while his frame is wrapped in sleep, his mind it dreams 
and dreams 

Ile sleeps and dreams of sales he makes, a million feet or 
or more; 

Another man takes ten carloads, and then another snore. 

And as he makes his last big sale—no more dry stock 

he 


has h 
A dusky hand steals in his berth and taps him on the knee. 


It is the Pullman porter man. “Get up,” he says in haste, 

“'Tis three o'clock, your town is next, and you haven't 
time to waste.” 

You throw your clothes on with a rush, and get off just in 
time, 

Then sit around a cold depot, until the sun doth shine. 

You hustle up to some hotel, to get a bite to eat 

Before you start upon your way to sell that million feet. 


Your first call is a large concern: they use a frightful lot. 

You figure it will be a pipe to sell that firm some stock. 

You wait outside the Buyer's door, an hour, sometimes two, 

But this is but a trifling thing to what we must go through 

And when at last he lets you in, he greets you with a stare, 

That no one but a lumber man would have the nerve to dare, 

And after you have found your wits, and start in with your 

You're told that they're not buying now, their yard’s entirely 
full. 

And then you launch out into speech, in telling of your 
stock, 

“Why finer timber never grew on God's green garden spot. 

The trees are over twelve fect through, you never saw such 
size, 

Our manufacturing can't be beat—band sawn and equalized.” 

You tell him of the many things, the reasons he should 
uy, 

If he don’t get in right away, his stock will sure run shy. 

You tell him of your fancy mills, and how your stock is 


cut, 

That cars are getting very scarce, and prices going up. 

You tell him everything you know, and everything you've 
heard, 


3ut all this time the buying man says not a single word. 


And when you finally have run down, and think you've 
turned the trick, 4 

The line of bunk that you get back is enough to make you 
sick. 

He looks at you with blank disdain, and breathes a heavy 


sigh. : 
Iie doesn’t doubt your word one bit, but your prices are too 


gh. 
Ile tells you that another man was in his place last week, 
And at six dollars under yourhe placed a million feet. 


You catch your breath, and gasp for words, and then 
continue on, 

And say that at such figures, there is surely something 
wrong. 

You feel yourself a-slipping, you crack a rusty joke, 

Say something of the weather, and shell him out a smoke. 

Request that he keep you in mind, when again his stock is 


shy, i 
Appear lighthearted, force a smile, and quickly say good-by. 


The next call is the same old “gag.’”’ You make a dozen 
more. : 

Your brain is getting, weary and your feet are getting sore } 

You chance to meet another man, who sells the sticks like 
you. 


Ife tells of all the sales he’s made, but you know it isn’t 


true. 
And pag at last the sun goes down, your heart with dismay 
ills, 


And you seem to think the entire world is naught but 
lumber mills. 


You wend your way to the hotel, and settle down and write, 

And tell the firm of how you've worked, but not a foot in 
sight. 

You jump upon the train again—you’ve sixty miles to go. 

You ride a dirty day coach, just to save four bits or so. 

Yes, — I say our game is — well, believe me if you 
will, 

But 4 man who has to sell the stocks, chews on a bitter 
pill. 


And when at last you start for home you feel as mean as sin. 
You wonder what the firm will say when your expense 

account goes in. 
You | eae eae soss will raise old Ned and say that you're 


But you're prepared to hear the worst, whatever it may be. 

You tell the Boss that times are hard, that trade is on 
the wane, 

Although you figyre better luck when you go out again. 


The Boss he listens to your tale, and tilts back in his chair. 

You'd give ten dollars just to be any place but there. 

But you're surprised the way he acts, his attitude is kind, 

The experiences of long ago are running through his mind. 

And it seems as though the one you feared is the best friend 
you have met. 

lor years ago he hit the road; thank God, he don’t forget. 


Ah! yes, my friends, our road is rough, our life is one of 
pain, 

And once you start to sell the sticks you never are the same. 

And to my friend the Buying Man, if this should catch 
your eye, 

The next time that we call on you, don’t say our price is 
ligh. 

Don't tell us that another man is glad our price to shade, 

It only mean’s there’s something wrong with measurement 
or grade. 

Don’t tell us that the cheaper stock is all right for your use, 

A board is only worth to you just what it will produce. 

The higher price that you may pay in getting a good lot 

Will be returned to you tenfold, when cutting up the stock. 

And should we chance to meet again, just greet us with 
kind words, 

And bear in mind “the Golden Rule’ to the men that peddle 
boards, A OB. 


Air: “Wearin’ of the Green.” 

(Sung with great success by the well-known 10-or, William 
Bill Eager. at the “Irish Night” at the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Chicago, Saturday evening, December 4.) 

O Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s goin’ 

‘round? 
Now lumber is so very scarce it really can’t be found. 
What does the millmen up and do when lumber gets like 
that? 
What does the millmen always do to hand it to us, Pat? 
I met with Johnny Claney and he tuk me by the hand 
And he says to me, ‘‘ How’s business and how do mat- 
ters stand?’’ 
’T is the most distressful market that ever you have 


seen. 
For, since the lumber got so high, they’re shippin’ of 
it green. : 


Now, Pat, the lumber we must buy, and yet we won’t 
forget 

That, when the stuff was scarce and high, they shipped 
it to us wet. 

The millman he got al! he could for lumber not the 


best, 
And then, the lumber weighed so nich, the railroad got 
the rest. 


When the law is made at Washington by Dimmycrats 
next year 

They surely should be passin’ one on lumber, Paddy 
dear. 

If they hang a man for murder there’s a crime that’s 
just as mean— 

They ought to hang a man as well for shippin’ lumber 
green. 


The 8. BR. BR. P. P. 

About a week back (not a weak back but a week 
back) we journeyed up to Minneapolis and instituted 
Minneapolis Chapter of the S. R. R. P. P., being the 
Society for the Reception and Relief of Perigrinating 
Poets. It will be remembered that this noble order was 
founded at Indianapolis, Ind., by W. F. J. and J. L. 

Minneapolis Chapter starts out with a large and 
enthusiastic membership consisting of R. T., sometimes 
called T. T. He has been honored with the office of 
treasurer, the highest in the chapter. Anyhow, it comes 
highest. Proposed for membership: T. M. P., L. B. C. 
and C. E. I. 


IT WASN’T WORTH WORRYING OVER. 

You will find, as you follow the highway of life, 
Often many a matter perplexing— 

There will something occur in the stress and strife 
Ev’ry day that is trying and vexing. 

But it’s foolish to fret and to wander about, 
Unhappily wander a rover 

For tomorrow at dawn you’ll discover, no doubt, 
That it wasn’t worth worrying over. 





Oh, you can’t choose the road Fate has given to you, 
And you can’t pick a pathway of honey, 

But whatever the road is, one thing you can do— 
You can walk on the side that is sunny. 

If you travel the highway with laughter and song, 
Never looking for thorns in the clover, 

You will find that these troubles of yours all along 
Really weren’t worth worrying over! D. M. 





|| value to those contemplat- 





TIMBER TALKS 








Thirty-two years have wrought 
wonderful changes in values, 
sources of supply and national re- 
gard for timber. 

Thirty-two years ago we ad- 
vised our clients to buy timber; 
twenty-two years ago the same ad- 
vice was given; twelve years ago 
it was reiterated; two years ago 
we restated our belief in the con- 
tinued increase in the price of tim- 
ber and today we re-affirm it. 


Acting upon the POINTERS 
we gave, at the time they 
were given, hundreds of invest- 
ors have reaped rich profits. 


Knowing timber to be a 
safe investment and believ- 
ing our organization to be of 


ing the purchase of timber, 
we have issued 


A BOOK OF POINTERS 


in which we have endeav- 
ored to crystallize the ob- 
servations of thirty - two 
years’ timber research. 


It was worth our while to formu- 
late “‘pointers;”’ it should be worth 
your while to assimilate them. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 


CHICAGO, 1215 Old Colony Building 
PORTLAND, 1104 Spalding Building 
SEATTLE, 1069 White Building 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
1215 Old Colony Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen :—Please send copy of Pointers to 


Form M. 


Name 
Street or Office 
City State 














Clip above form and mail today. 
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__ FINANCIAL 


We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 








in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L.POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can bé used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, ete. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











UULAUAAO0O0OOOUUELSEQO000EAUOMAEOGEOTUAOAAAGAEL TO UGGA AREOLA ARN 


WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacitv, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


4 
= 





NEW YORK BOSTON 


SUVUHHATUAUTERESTUUEGGAOOEEEGEN UA UULUUAULSSSESS00EEC00 TEESE SEOEG ATES ESSA GAOOPA AT OAD EESETEEEOEG SSE SPOSOOO OOOO 


Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 


STUINNEUOTERBONAIUOUIUCNNOQQONNENSUU0U0UUOUQOQ444QS0N0088000000000000080000000F000OGOONOEUENORELOUOOUOAUOOOOOGOONOEOOEOUOGOUGOGNEGOGGGEEEDEEOUUAL 





‘ 


United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 700,000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier 


Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE Hi. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Ass’t Cashier Ass't Cashier 


Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier, H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Doses Trust i Seiani Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, V, Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bon Vept 
F. A. MYREN, Megr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets] 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. 














LOGGING DEPARTMENT 





ADVANTAGES OF FLUMES IN LOGGING OPERA- 
TIONS. 
[By W. D. Starbird, Consulting Engineer, Spokane. } 
_ There are large quantities of standing timber, desirable 
for the various purposes of the manufacturer, located in 
the mountainous regions of the West difficult of access, 
that present many serious problems to the logger and 
lumberman desirous of getting the product of these 
forests to market at a practicable cost. 

With the methods of transportation commonly utilized in 
logging operations throughout the West, in the mountains 
and the lower country as well, the members of this congress 
are, no doubt, perfectly familiar. The logging truck and 
sled, the dry log chute, the donkey engine with ground lines 
and sky lines, the locomotive and railroad track, and streams 
navigable for floating logs, all have their place and use in 
these operations. Of these the railroad and navigable 
Streams only are practicable as a means of transportation 
where material must be moved any considerable distance. 

Streams large enough for navigation by tug boats for tow- 
ing logs in rafts or booms are seldom to be found in the 
inland districts; and those in which it is practicable to 
economically float or drive loose logs are only found occa- 
sionally available. 

The railroad has many disadvantages, especially in the 
mountain districts, where the building of railroads is difficult 
and expensive. Serious and often insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of difficult engineering feats and prohibitive costs 


are met with. Frequently the grades are so steep as to 
make a railroad impracticable to operate and at best the 


cost of constructing and operating are both likely to be 
excessively high. After a costly grade has been built and 
the steel laid, high power and expensive equipment are 
required, creating a large overhead expense, and then acci- 
dents are almost sure to be frequent and the cost of main- 
tenance high. It is only possible to handle comparatively 
small quantities of timber at each trip of a train and the 
cost of loading and unloading is quite an item to be con- 
sidered. 
Solving the Transportation Problem. 


In a great many instances 
seem to be prohibitive, a V-flume of the proper dimensions 
and practicable construction would solve the problem of 
transportation satisfactorily. 

The style of flume mentioned has been in successful use 
for a great many years for various purposes of transporta- 
more particularly for floating sawn lumber, railroad 
ties, cordwood, etc., but so far as I know has only been 
utilized for handling saw logs in a very few instances. 

Water and a descending grade are the only requisites 
absolutely essential for a flume proposition. The volume of 
water necessary will vary greatly, depending on the size of 
the flume required, which will be determined by the size of 
the timber to be _ floated. Where the water supply is 
deticient, it is generally feasible to provide storage ponds by 
means of dams and in this way secure ample water for 
fluming a part of the time. A flume has a surprisingly large 
capacity for floating logs and in consequence it will gener- 
ally be found that it is not necessary to have it in opera- 
tion more than a small part of the time. 

A flume, when at all feasible, has many advantages over 
a railroad. It can be utilized and is practicable in the 
roughest, most rugged country to be found in the timbered 
sections of the mountains. It can be built at a practicable 
cost and successfully operated on steep and rocky hillsides, 
over or around rock cliffs, and through narrow, rockbound, 
winding canyons, where a railroad could not be considered 
possible. 

A flume is ordinarily built on trestling, and a difference 
of a few feet in the height of the trestles makes little dif- 
ference in the cost of construction and none in its suc- 
cessful operation. It is largely due to this feature that it 
can be built much cheaper than a railroad, especially in a 
rough, broken country. On hillsides where grading for a 
railroad would be heavy all that is required for a flume is 
a couple of footings every 16 feet. 


where railroad costs would 





Where large boulders and rocks are to be passed over 
railroad construction requires expensive blasting, cutting, 


and filling, while the flume is carried over by trestling. If 
an occasional cut for a flume can not be avoided, it is 
usually much less expensive than for railroad construction. 

Grades varying from one-tenth of 1 per cent to 25 and 
even 30 per cent are practicable for a flume while 10 or 12 
per cent is, I believe, conceded to be the maximum permis- 
sible for a railroad. 

It is not necessary that the grades be either uniform or 
constantly descending. If the average fall or slope of the 
country over which a line is to be built is sufficient, high 
points can generally be passed over by flattening the grade 
line above and making it more steep below. 

The steeper the grades are the greater capacity a flume 
will have, while the volume of water required is not 
increased. Owing to the velocity attained by a log run- 
ning on steep grades, it will have an added buoyancy which 
combined with its momentum causes it to run faster than 
the water on which it is floating. The result is that it 
banks the water in front and creates an increased body on 
which to float. 

On the other hand, where the grades are flat, say with a 
fall of anywhere up to 4 or 5 per cent, if a log is too large 
to float free its progress will be retarded and the water 
will accumulate around and behind it, forming an extra 
head that will float it. This is always provided the flume 
has been built of a size large enough to give the depth of 
water necessary to float such a log free. 


Curvatures Permissible in Flume Construction. 


The sharpest curvatures permissible in flume construction 
will vary greatly, and can be satisfactorily determined only 


by careful consideration of all the conditions to be met i: 
each particular case. 

Generally speaking, if the size of the flume is figured clos: 
to the requirements necessary to float a log of the largest 
diameter to be handled, a maximum curvature of 20 degre¢ 
can be allowed for logs up to 24 feet in length, and 25 
degrees for logs not over 20 feet in length. 

Under similar conditions, a curvature of from 4 to 6 per 
cent would be the limit for logs 60 feet in length. 

Increasing the size of the flume and the volume of wat 
makes sharper curves possible. 

These curvatures are, however, extreme and are based o) 
the presumption that the longest logs handled will not 
cut from the timber of largest diameter and that the shar; 
est curves will not be required where grades are exce) 
tionally flat. 

Sharp curves are to be avoided when possible. Thi 
increase the strain and wear on a flume and reduce j 
capacity both as to the size of timber that can be floate: 
and the quantity that can be shipped. 

When, however, they are unavoidable, care should 
exercised to secure a grade sufliciently steep to give the lo 
enough momentum to insure a velocity around the curv 
exceeding that of the water in the flume. If this is dom 
the front end of the log will accumulate a surplus head « 
water, which will raise it at that end, while the rear en 
will be lowered by getting ahead of the regular flow of t! 
water. The result is that the log will readily pass around 
much sharper curve, without detriment to the flume, thir 
would be possible where the speed of both the log and th: 
water is equal. 

Length of a Flume Limited. 

The length to which a flume can be extended without 
prejudice to its practicability or economical operation is 
limited only by the possibility of obtaining a sufficient sup 
ply of water and descending grades. 

Any flume more than two or three miles in length should, 
if possible, be provided with feeders at intervals as frequent 
aus practicable. It is probable that there will be branches 
coming into the stream from which the original supply of 
water was secured and that there will be little difficulty in 
turning this additional supply together with what has 
escaped from the flume into it again by means of a flat 
bottomed flume built on a nearly level grade. These feeders 
are generally short in length and inexpensive. It is not 
always essential to have these feeders. have seen stretches 
of flume 8 to 10 miles in length without one. 


Cost of Constructing and Operating a Flume. 

The cost of constructing a log flume will depend on its 
size and the general topography of the country through 
which it is built. Taking as an example a 54-inch flume, 
which is large enough to float logs up to about 60 inches in 
diameter, if cut from any of the more commonly known 
species of timber the minimum cost per mile will be about 
$6,000 and the maximum cost should not exceed $8,000, 
under the most difficult conditions. This estimate is based 
on lumber at $10 a thousand feet and common labor at 
about $2.50 a day of 10 hours. 

The quantity of lumber required per mile will range from 
300,000 to 350,000 feet and $500 per mile will ordinarily 


cover the cost of nails, telephone equipment, and other 
material necessary. 

The cost of operating such a flume is very small and 
the capacity is surprisingly great. Therefore, the cost of 
transportation per thousand feet of logs per mile is very 
low. 

As compared with railroad costs figured on the same 


basis under similar conditions, the advantage is very much 
in favor of the flume. The cost of loading logs on cars for 
hauling by rail is considerably higher than the most 
sive method of loading them into a flume, 
of unloading is entirely eliminated. 

There are several different ways of getting logs into a 
flume. When it can be done, the cheapest and best way is 
to provide ponds into which the logs can be dumped and 
floated into the main flume either direct or by means of a 
branch flume. In this way one or two men will ship out 
as many logs as the flume will carry, up to 400,000 or 
500.000 feet a day of 10 hours. 

Where it is not possible to utilize a pond, skidways may 
be provided along the sides of the flume, built up to a con- 
venient height for rolling the logs in over the tops of either 
side. If the flume should be so located that this can not 
be done, a jammer can be used to good advantage and at a 
lower cost per thousand than for loading on cars by the 
same method. 

The costs of maintenance and patrolling are practically 
the only other costs of operating a flume. Stations should 
ordinarily be established every two or three miles and pro- 
vided with telephones and a patrolman placed at each 
station. 

These men should keep the flume in repair without addi- 
tional help except in case of a bad breakdown. 

The material and supplies required to keep a flume in 
repair for the first two or three years should not exceed 
1 per cent per annum of its first cost, and it should not 
exceed 5 per cent per annum to make its life perpetual. 

A Successful Example of Flume Construction. 

In conclusion, will call your attention to the flume con- 
structed last year on Rochat Creek, near St. Joe, Idaho, for 
the Milwaukee Land Co., which has been in operation since 
early in the spring of this year and has demonstrated the 
advantages to be gained by the use of this method of 
transportation. 

The country through which it was built was exceptionally 
rough and difficult; a narrow rock canyon had to be passed 
through; the creek bottom was narrow, and fire had swept 
over the territory the year before and filled the canyon and 
entire bottom with partly burned timber and _ windfalls. 
The decision to build the flume was reached only after it 
was found impossible to get a 
railroad in. Its length is ap- 


expen 
while the cost 








A SECTION OF THE LOG FLUME OF 


THE 


MILWAUKEE LAND CO, 


proximately five miles. The 
average grade is about 11 per 
cent, the steepest grade 15 per 
cent, and the sharpest curva 
ture 20 degrees. 

A wagon road was first built 
through to where it was pro- 
posed to start the flume, and 
a portable sawmill was in- 
stalled to manufacture the 
lumber required. Construction 
of the uume was started at the 
mill and the lumber used was 
shipped through the flume as 
fast as completed to the head 
end. 

The regular V-box type of 
construction was used, built 
up on trestles set 16 feet apart 
supporting stringers on which 
the box rested. The trestles 
were built of 4 by 8 timbers, 
sills. posts and caps and cross- 
braced with 2 by 6 planks. 
The stringers were 5 by 10 
with 2 by 6 lateral bracing 
and round pole supports in 
center of bent. The brackets 
supporting the box were built 
of 4 by 6 sills and arms braced 
with 3 by 6. The box 
was built of 2-inech rough 
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plank battened with 1% by 4-inch strips set in between the 
brackets, which were set two and four feet centers. 

he cost of this flume including its six feeders and tele- 
phone line and equipment was approximately $40,000 or a 
little more than $8,000 a mile. t would be hard to find 
more difficult or expensive conditions for the construction 
of a log flume than those governing this proposition. 

After the flume was completed late last fall, it laid idle 
through the winter, covered with snow, which attained a 
depth of 8 to.10 feet, and this spring the water was excep- 
tionally high, but it withstood these severe tests and with- 
out any repairing was said to be in as good condition as 
when completed. 

Up to July 1 of this year between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 
feet of logs have been run through, and the only expense 
has been in loading them into the flume. There Lave been 
no patrolmen employed and the only repairing necessary 
was caused by a cone of trees falling across the structure 
during an exceptionally severe wind storm. 

Experienced loggers who have closely watched it in opera 








tion say that its capacity is limited only by the number of 
logs that can be gotten in. 

Many different ideas have recently been advanced with 
reference to changes in the type of flume constructed for 
the Milwaukee Land Co., the most notable being a plan to 
use a circular or oval instead of a triangular box. Either 
type would be much inferior for several reasons. A greater 
volume of water would be required to fill such a box to the 
same depth and floating bens seme attained by the V_ box. 
It would have to be of greater size to give clearance for a 
log of the same dimensions in passing around curves. There 
would be greater opportunity for logs to double up and jam, 
and the leveling and alignment would be more difficult to 
maintain. 

Simplicity and economy in construction combined with 
strength and rigidity of the structure are the essentials 
necessary to make a flume efficient, practicable, and desirable 
for logging purposes, and these features are attained with 
the V type in an unusually high degree, impossible to equal 
by any other mode of construction. 
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GORGEOUS DECORATIONS FOR AUTO SHOW. 

The management of the Chicago Automobile Show, 
which will be held at the Coliseum and First Regiment 
Armory February 1-15, will follow out its established 
custom and present a unique and beautiful decorative 
scheme which is expected to prove more pleasing than 
any afforded in other seasons. The general scheme in- 
cludes cathedral glass and stained window effects, and 
the principal features will be found in the ceiling and 
on the balcony front. 

Extending from side to side and end to end, com- 
pletely enveloping roof, girders and every particle of 
the overhead construction, will be a gorgeous painting 
of which the chief feature will be 26 stained glass 
windows, each one to be 22 feet square, and of sepa- 
rate design of some classic work of art. These will 
be brilliantly illuminated. The baleony front (1,000 
feet long) to a depth of 10 feet will be treated in a 
similar manner but the pictures will be rural scenes. 
Beneath the balcony the walls will be paneled in 
mahogany frames enclosing plate glass mirrors, which 
will be used extensively in the ceiling above. 

Simplicity will mark the decorative features in the 
center of the building and simple lighting effects will 
be the predominating feature. Ornamental posts will 
mark the dividing lines of the spaces and each post 
will support a cluster of white 12- and 15-inch electric 
lighted globes. The dividing line of the spaces at the 
aisle front will be marked by ornamental pillars each 
bearing a sign denoting the name of the product of 
the space occupant. Other parts of the building will 
receive distinctive and appropriate attention. The 
annex will be dressed in new material, one feature of 
which will be the mirrored panels of the posts and 
walls. Particular attention this year will bé paid to 
the decoration of the armory, as the makers of all 
the electric vehicles will have their exhibits in this 
building. The stained glass window effects will pre- 
vail and ornamental drapery and floral effects will be 
a predominating feature. 

The show will have 103 exhibits of passenger cars, 
73 commercial vehicles and about 250 exhibits of 
accessories. There are 12 applications from makers 
of passenger cars, an equal number of commercial 
cars and nearly 100 of accessories on the waiting list. 





MOTOR-DRAWN FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 6.—Lumber dealers, with others, 
are interested in the report of Fire Chief Ballantyne on 
the operation of the fire department motor-drawn ap- 
paratus, which has been in commission a little more than 
a year. With 18 more fires to contend with last year 
than in the previous twelvemonth, the loss from this 
source was considerably less, due to the fact that less time 
is lost in getting to fires and the apparatus can be put 
into commission more quickly. The loss by fire for the 
year is estimated at about $500,000, exclusive of the fire 
in the Atlantic Coast Line cotton warehouses in May, 
which amounted to a similar sum. That fire, however 
was outside the city limits. 





PREEMINENT FEATURES PILOT WAY TO 
PROGRESS. 


In more than one instance has The White Co. by 
imporcant achievements in motor car construction, set 
a mark for other manufacturers. It was the first 
American automobile builder to adopt the monoblock, 
long-stroke engine, and that 
its judgment was right and 





been another feature which has been responsible for 
its wonderful success. This motor; covered by its 
many patents, is in an uncompetitive field. 

An exacting public also demanded a perfected start- 
ing device, and every manufacturer in the country 
realized that to market his product it was necessary 
to equip his car with a self-starter. In most cases 
they were self-starters in name only, while others 
were successful only to a limited extent. 

The White engineers foresaw the inevitable need 
for a starting device long before other manufacturers 
were aroused by the motoring public, and while other 
starters were in experimental stages they were pre- 
pared to announce the adoption of their own electrical 
starting and lighting system, which has been acknowl- 
edged unequaled anywhere. 

Like the White motor, it is simplicity itself; thor- 
oughly reliable and entirely devoid of complicated 
wiring and other appurtenances with which other sys- 
tems are encumbered. 





COLOR PREFERENCE ON MOTOR CARS. 


‘*Fach section of the country has a strangely marked 
preference in the matter of color,’’ says G. C. Frey, of 
the Kissel Motor Car Co. ‘‘Strange as it may seem, 
the East is the least particular in this regard. It is 
an exceptional case when an eastern buyer asks us to 
vary from our standard colors. On the Pacific coast 
there is a decided taste for grays. In the North and 
Middle West, brewster green and dark blues have the 
call and the farther south we go, the lighter and flash 
ier color the car must be.’’ 





LOSS OF TIME IN LOADING AND UNLOADING 
OVERCOME. 


The George W. Robbins Co., lumber dealer of Spring- 
field, Mass., has recently put one of the Knox ‘‘ Martin’’ 
tractors in operation on its long-haul service, making 
trips as far as Northampton, Palmer and Westfield, 
distances from 10 to 20 miles, with excellent results. 
This firm has been using a 2-ton Knox truck for the 
last two years with considerable success, but found that 
the time lost in loading and unloading was a serious 
handicap, which the use of the tractor entirely over- 
comes. Charles R. Culver, sales manager for the Knox 
Automobile Co., says: 


The ease with which different bodies may be interchanged 
on the tractor makes it possible to keep it constantly at work 
with a high earning capacity—an important factor in its 
favor for the lumber and kindred trades. Other valuable 
features such as the automatic cushioning of the shock of 
sudden starting and stopping, accessibility of all vital parts 
and perfect road flexibility are decided improvements over 
the conventional motor truck, while the use of steel tires 
under the greater part of the load insures marked economy 
of up-keep cost. 

There is probably no single industry which has been more 
sadly in need of an efficient type of motor truck than the 
lumber trade. The peculiar nature of the load, its great 
length and bulkiness as well as the large waste of time in 
loading and unloading during which an expensive motor 
truck of the conventional type must stand idle have made 
many lumber merchants hesitate over the advisability of 
their adoption and with good reason. 

Since the advent of the ‘Martin’ tractor, however, the 
Knox company has received an ever-increasing number of 
inquiries from the lumber trade, proving that this type of 
vehicle is in accordance with their needs. 





well founded has been at- 
tested by the popularity it 
has gained from year to 
year. It combines every 
requisite feature that could 
be expected of a high-grade 
motor—simplicity, high efti- 
ciency, fuel economy and 
compactness. 

All working parts of the 
White motor are enclosed, 
making it absolutely fool 
and dirt proof, while com- 
plicated mechanical parts 
have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, The gasoline con- 
sumption required by the 
White motor to negotiate 
any road condition has also 
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THE KNOX “MARTIN” TRACTOR HAULING A LOAD OF LUMBER. 
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We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


wittes $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. 


Bond Department, 





Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 
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FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 





We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


263,000,000 Feet 


LOCATION AND AREA.—Kaniksu National Forest, 
Idaho-Washington. Three units: (1) about 5,000 
acres in the Lower West Branch of Priest River; 
(2) about 11,000 acres in Moore’s Creek and the 
Upper West Branch of Priest River; (3) about 2,240 
acres on the Main Priest River. 

AMOUNT AND KINDS.—66,200 M feet B. M., ap- 
proximately 57 per cent white pine, and 55,000 cedar 
poles; (2) 145,800 M feet B. M., approximately 55 
per cent white pine, and 110,000 cedar poles; (3) 
32,100 M feet B. M., approximately 51 per cent white 
pine, and 15,500 cedar poles. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates considered fur 
saw timber per M: (1) white pine $5, yellow pine $2, 
Engelmann spruce and dead white pine $1, other 
species 50 cents; (2) same except white pine $3; 
(3) same except white pine $5: (1) and (2) com- 
bined, same except white pine $4: (2) and (3) com- 
bined, same except white pine $3.50. Lowest rates 
accepted for cedar poles on (1) and (2) purchased 
separately: 25’6” 10 cents, 25’7” 15 cents, 30’6” 20 
cents, 30’7” 25 cents, 35’7” 45 cents, 35’8” 65 cents, 
40’7” 65 cents, 40’8” 85 cents, 45’8” 90 cents, 50’8” 
95 cents, 55’8” $1.10, 60’8” $1.20, 65’8” $1.30, 70’8” 
$1.45; on (3) and on (1) and (2) if purchased jointly : 
25’6” 15 cents, 25’7” 15 cents, 30’6” 30 cents, 30’7” 40 
cents, 35’7” 70 cents, 35’8” $1, 40’7” $1, 40’8” $1.25, 
45’8” $1.40, 50’8” $1.60, 55’8” $1.80, 60’8” $2, 65’8” 
$2.15, 70’8” $2.30; separate pole rates for (2) and (3) 
to govern if purchased jointly. Lowest rates all units 
for cedar piling 1% cents per linear foot, shingle 
bolts 50 cents per cord, posts 10 cents per hundred. 
tates to be readjusted by the Forester on May 1, 
1917 and 1920. 

DEPOSIT.—With bid $10,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted. or refunded if rejected. The 
entire amount may be forfeited if bid is accepted and 
contract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, Mont., up to 
and including April 1, 1913, for any unit or any com- 
bination of units or for any portion of any unit. With 
each bid should be submitted a statement of the pro- 
posed means of logging and development, which will 
be considered in awarding the timber. 
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The right to reject any or all bids is reserved. 

Before bids are submitted full information should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Mont.. or the Forest Supervisor, Newport, Wash. 











MODERN LUMBER PLANTS. 


Scope of Copper Mining Company’s Lumber- 
ing Operations Extensive. 





BONNER, Monv., Jan, 6.—On account of the dullness 
prevailing in the lumber market during 1911 and part 
of 1912, the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., with headquarters at Bonner, Mont., sue- 
cessor to The Big Blackfoot Milling Co., did not operate 
quite as heavily during 1912 as in previous years or as 
it will during the present year. The plant at Hamilton, 
in the Bitter Root Valley, which is equipped with two 
single-cutting bands, was not in operation last year 
at all. 

The plant at Bonner, which is equipped with two single 
cutting bands, one double cutting band, and a horizontal 
band resaw, ran steadily through the year, however, with 
a capacity of about 220,000 feet of lumber in a 9-hour 
shift, manufacturing a total for the year of over 45,- 
000,000 feet. Last fall at the Bonner plant a system 
was installed for keeping an open hot-pond, so that opera- 
tions could be continued during the cold weather, if de- 
sired. The logs are now brought to the Bonner plant 
entirely by railroad, since the company’s logging line 
was connected with the Big Blackfoot Railway, a 
branch of the Milwaukee road extending up the Big 
Blackfoot. It will eventually extend northward towards 
Great Falls and Kalispell; so far it is being used only 
in connection with the logging operations. This makes 
it possible for the mill company to bring all of its logs 
directly to the mill pond at Bonner by rail, instead of 
bringing them out by rail as formerly and floating 
them down the Big Blackfoot River. 

At St. Regis, on the Coeur d’Alene branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, west of Missoula, the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has an 
excellent plant located on a bend of the Missoula River, 
which makes it appear almost as if on an island, thus 
affording protection from forest fires and making an 
ideal location for a sawmill. The plant at St. Regis 
in 1912 sawed only what logs were put in the winter 
previous to clean up operations. These were all sawed 
by the third week in August and the St. Regis plant 
was shut down for the balance of the season. While 
in operation last year the St. Regis plant cut about 
15,000,000 feet. Logging, however, has been under way 
the last three months for the St. Regis plant and will 
be continued during the winter, so a good stock of logs 
will be provided for the coming season’s run. This 
plant is equipped with two double-cutting band saws. 
During the last few months, shipments from all of the 
mills of the lumber department of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. have been heavy, and while in the lat 
ter part of October the company had 40,000,000 feet at 
3onner, 30,000,000 feet at St. Regis, and 18,000,000 
feet in stock at Hamilton, this amount has been reduced 
and the company is starting in the new year with less 


lumber on hand than ordinarily but sufficient to take 
care of all demands of the trade. In addition to the 
lumber at its own mills, the company has a considerable 
quantity of 1- and 2-inch stock at small mill plant: 
operating for it, which is shipped to Bonner for grading, 
milling ete. These combined stocks give the company a 
variety of lumber with which to cater to the needs of the 
lumber trade, not only in Montana and the West, but t 
the factory consumers of pine lumber throughout thi 
country. 

The company’s lumber department is under the super 
vision of Kenneth Ross, who is an experienced lumbei 
man, and who has been with the company for the las 
dozen years. Mr. Ross and his associate, John R..Took 
of Missoula, take an active interest in the general we! 
fare of the lumber industry of the West, participating 
in association work and endeavoring by their broad 
minded policies to bring about improved conditions fi 
those engaged in the trade. 





GENERAL STRIKE OF TIMBER 
WORKERS DOUBTFUL. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 6.—Reports in local lumber cir 
cles are to the effect that the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers’ leaders are trying desperately to bring about 
a general strike in the yellow pine section, but the mov 
ment is not causing any general alarm. A few nights 
ago an ‘‘out-of-town’’ speaker held a meeting in Cal 
casieu Parish and urged the timber workers at all mills 
to demand increase in wages and other concessions, and 
to make the demands at once, but the impression he made 
seemed to be of small magnitude, according to the head 
of one of the big companies who happened to be in that 
vicinity at the time of the meeting. 

This meeting was held about the time that 18 or 20 
employees of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Co. at Lake 
Charles were discharged by Manager Herman Rock, 
following the discovery that they were members of the 
brotherhood. Previously he had discharged two men, 
and it was a demand for their reinstatement that caused 
the dismissal of the other 18. There was a little excite 
ment, but the places of the discharged men were promptly 
filled by nonunion workers, and the mill continued run- 
ning. 

Another interesting report in connection with the labor 
situation is to the effect that the mill of the American 
Lumber Co. at Merryville, which has been closed some 
time on account of a clash with the union men, will resume 
operation early next week. There are plenty of nonunion 
men to take the place of the union men let out. Re- 
cently District Judge Overton, of Calcasieu Parish, vis 
ited the company’s plant to study the situation, and 
reported: 

I found no evidence of any bad intentions on the part of 
either side. The members of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers seem to desire no trouble, while nothing is being 
done by the millmen to bring about a strike. The union 
people held a meeting every afternoon at the church, but 
the meetings were well regulated, 





SHOWING UNIQUE LOCATION OF THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO!’S LUMBER YARD AT ST. 





REGIS, MONT. 








THE UP-TO-DATE LUMBERING PLANT, OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO., AT HAMILTON, MONT. 
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The Representative Trade Press on Prospects for Business in 1913. 
(Continued from Page 32) 


sumption of sugar was larger in 1912 than in 1911 and 
promises to increase in 1913 when the lowest prices for 
years will be recorded. The production exceeds the previous 
years by over 2,000,000 tons. 

The people are insured cheap flour, with promise of 
lower cost of meats. Dairy products and eggs must range 
at good prices, for population grows faster than production. 
Labor is well employed at good wages. The disturbing 
feature is legislation most marked in the disquietude felt in 
financial circles. Wall Street seems to have a chill, but 
outside of that the grocery trade feels little concern over 
tariff changes, currency legislation, investigations of cor- 
porations or other political move. 

The grocery trade suffers less in times of panic or trade 
depression than any other branch of business. It did better 
in 1912 than in 1911 and looks forward to a better record 
this year. AMERICAN GROCER, 

IF. W. Barrett, Editor. 





Outlook in the Undertaking Business. 


CHICAGO. 

The outlook for the business of undertaking goods for 
the coming year is good. The last year was much better 
than the year before, and the business for the coming 
year, under ordinary circumstances, will exceed that of 
the year before. 

The trade is turning rapidly to the hardwood caskets, 
which are more expensive than the cloth-covered, and there 
is a growing tendency to use expensive linings, and par- 
ticularly hardware that is more expensive than was for- 
merly used. There is a large increase in the number of 
metallic caskets sold, steel or cement vaults being almost 
universally used. 

THE WESTERN UNDERTAKER, 
{. S. Fassett, Publisher. 


Condition of Shoe Workers Unsettled. 


Boston, MASS. 

Regarding the outlook for 19138 ip the shoe manufacturing 
trade, which our magazine represents, the conditions are 
somewhat mixed at the present time. We think, however, 
that we can safely say that the outlook for 1913 is better 
than was the case at the same period last year. 

Conditions among the shoe workers are, however, very 
unsettled, there being at the present time strikes in both 
Haverhill and Lynn, which are two leading shoe manufac- 
turing centers. There has been an unusual amount of unrest 
among factory employees and at the moment there does not 
seem to be any better prospect for harmony during the 
coming year than in the year just past. 

Viewed as a whole, however, we think most manufacturers 
are optimistic regarding the outlook and most of them are 
provided with sufficient orders to start soon at nearly full 
capacity, but trade for the last three years has been below 
normal and this is another reason why action is yet 
expected. AMERICAN SHOEMAKING, 

R. B. Rogers, Editor. 


Demand Will Fully Take Care of Supply. 


CHICAGO. 

The year 1912 was by no means one of plain sailing in 
the dry goods trade. This is true alike of manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers. For one thing, the weather, which 
is so important a factor in the distribution of wearables, was 
by no means favorable. Throughout the growing sections of 
the country, especially the Middle West, an exceptionally 
backward spring interfered with the sale of fancy cotton 
fabrics, light silks, made-up dresses and other spring mer- 
chandise. The fall opened up with cold, seasonable weather, 
but subsequently mild conditions set in, seriously checking 
the sale of women’s wear and fabrics of the heavier kind. 

Throughout the year manufacturers have had to contend 
with the conservatism on the part of buyers which had 
prevailed prior to the opening of the twelvemonth. Buyers 
refused to provide for future wants, and the mills, in order 
to avoid creating a surplus, curtailed their production. This 
hand-to-mouth method of production and purchasing brought 
its natural result towards the close of the year, when the 
splendid harvests gave an impetus to consumption. In 
various lines great diffculty has been experienced by producers 
in complying with the insistent demands of distributers for 
the immediate delivery of goods on order. 

Some anxiety was also created by the introduction and 
enactment of the tariff revision bills, which were subse- 
quently vetoed by President Taft. 

Probably the brightest period of the year with retail stores 
was the holiday season, which, with most stores, exceeded 
in volume and sales the corresponding period of previous 
years. 

The present year opens with small stocks of merchandise 
in the hands of distributers and with practically no surplus 
among the mills and other manufacturers. In consequence, 
prices are firm. Present indications are that the demand will 
fully take care of supply, in most lines. In few directions 
have the facilities for production been seriously increased, 
while, through the curtailment so generally practiced during 
last year, the supply of labor has been cut down. Many 
operatives have taken up other forms of industry. In more 
than one large manufacturing State, moreover, production has 
been lessened through the shortened hours of labor prescribed 
by new legislation. 

The prospect of tariff revision during the coming spring is, 
of course, an important factor. The strength imparted to 
the situation, however, by the supply-and-demand condition 
tends to lessen the uncertainty as to prices which is insep- 
arable from the prospect of revision. Confidence, moreover, 
is imparted by the growing belief that reductions in the 
tariff will not be radical. 

That important branch, the women’s garment industry, 
which went through important labor disputes last year, is 
now confronted by the possibility of a strike of the women 
operatives in New York. This is largely a result of the 
strike, now on, among the workers in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry. As the men operatives in the women’s 
garment industry obtained their principal demands last year 
it is believed that they will not take a hand in the existing 
struggle. 

The most encouraging features are the sound basis on 
which manufacturers and distributers of dry goods generally 
have of late conducted their affairs, the absence of unwise 
speculation and the close study they have devoted to all 
tendencies, both within and without the trade. Due to the 
constantly growing extent of dry goods production and dis- 
tribution and the vast and varied scale on which the entire 
business is conducted, new problems must continually arise. 
Of these 1913 undoubtedly will bring its full share; and, 
equally without doubt, they will be solved, as their prede- 
cessors have been. Dry Goops ECONOMIST, 

S. H. Ditchett, Editor. 


Bright Outlook for Five and Ten Cent Stores. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Basing our saintn upon the various reports and com- 
munications which we are constantly receiving from all 
points, we think we can say truthfully that the indications 
for a big prosperity year are very good; this because of 
the fact that 17 of the largest manufacturers of leading 
lines in our field report that they have enough orders on 
hand to keep them working night and day for the next three 
or four months. Besides this, they have already been work- 

ing both night and day for the la®t three or four months. 
The various merchants in the field all state that the 
Christmas trade was the largest they ever experienced; and 


inusmuch as new lines of goods are constantly being added, 
which it will be possible to sell at the prices designated in 
our field, it consequently leads us to believe that there is 
no question but that the year 1913 has all the prospects of 
being a_ very successful and prosperous year in the field. 
THE Five & Ten CENT MAGAZINE & VARIETY REVIEW, 
John Chrest, General Manager. 


Jewelry Trade Appears Satisfactory. 
New YORK. 

On the whole the jewelry trade appears very satisfactory, 
most sections of the country having done as well as previous 
years and many of them having done a great deal better. 
We are speaking now from the general standpoint of the 
retail jeweler, because the different lines which enter into 
our trade (diamonds, watches, silver and gold-plated ware 
and optical goods) are all independent of ane another. As 
far as we know none have done badly. 

The diamond importations of this year are about $40,500,- 
000, which practically equals the best years; in fact, being 
ahead of the last few calendar years except 1911, which 
showed about $100,000 more. The watch and silver trade 
have done more than their share of business, 

Altogether, the prospects of 1913 from the standpoint of 
the jeweler may be considered better than they have been 
for a number of years. 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR PUBLISHING Co., 
T. Edgar Willson, Editor. 


The Outlook from the Shoe Manufacturers’ Standpoint. 


Boston, MASS. 

There are some things connected with the year just ended 
that both the American shoe manufacturers and tanners 
would like to forget, and certainly no branch of industry 
in the United States has been so sorely beset with adverse 
legislation and other difficulties as this one. 

Despite all these obstacles that have strewn the 1912 
athway of shoe manufacturer, wholesaler and tanner, the 
ast year in general has been more satisfactory than 1911, 
inasmuch as the demand for footwear has been larger, 
both in the domestic and foreign markets, and profits per- 
haps as good as in any average year during the last decade. 

Advance in Cost of Hides. 

The great economic problem of the period, which appears 
to grow more acute with each passing week, has been the 
continued scarcity of cattle hides, forming the main source 
of supply for the production of the average shoe. The 
American shoe manufacturer, during the last 12 months, 
has never been able to see very far ahead with reference 
to his net costs of production, and the unsettled situation 
has extended right through the ranks of the trade to the 
smallest retailer of shoes in the remotest country com- 
munity. Hide and leather have sold at topnotch prices dur- 
ing 1912, and the outlook for the coming year does not at 
we moment seem to promise any material reduction in quo- 
tations. 

The hide scarcity has had at least some beneficent effect 
upon the fortunes of the large tanning concerns, inasmuch 
as it has made it possible for them to keep their warehouses 
relatively free of accumulated stocks and to obtain fairly 
good profits on their sales. Like every similar increase in 
the cost of basic materials, however, this very rise has 
brought about more or less restricted buying on the part of 
shoe manufacturers everywhere, and to this extent has cur- 
tailed the business of the tanners. 

What is herein set down with reference to the American 
shoe and leather industry generally applies, of course, with 
particular force to our New England section, for we are 
making about 57 per cent of the enormous total of boots, 
shoes and slippers produced in the United States. 

Our export trade in both shoes and leather continues to 
show a healthful growth, although in the case of shoes it is 
still only about 3 per cent of our total product. We are 
sending abroad each month about $1,500,000 worth of foot- 
wear, a large proportion of it to Latin America, and between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 worth of leather. Our American 
manufacturers must find foreign markets for much more 
than this total if they are to keep their shoe factories run- 
ning on full time the year around. 

Exports and Imports Increase in 1912. 

For the first 10 months of 1912, our total exports of 
leather and tanned skins and the various products made 
from them amounted in value to $53,566,000, as compared 
with $46,461,000 in 1911 and $45,530,000 in 1910. 

On the other hand, our importations of hides and skins 
for that period amounted in quantity to 100,000,000 pounds, 
as against 66,000,000 pounds for the corresponding period 
— and of 74,000,000 pounds for the same period in 
1 i 
Our hide importations average about $40,000,000 worth a 
year, and even larger quantities would be imported if they 
were available. As a matter of fact, there has been, in 
addition to a shortage of 3,000,000 in domestic hides, a fall- 
ing off in the South American supply of approximately 1,- 
000,000 hides. Our tanners and dealers were able to im- 
port about 800,000 hides over and above the average of the 
last 5 years, and yet this will scarcely more than provide 
for the automobile requirements of this country alone. 

The international hide market certainly is in a most in- 
teresting position, and would seem to give countenance to 
the claims of many tanners that higher prices rather than 
lower are likely to prevail in the leather trade during the 
next few months. 

It is believed that present stocks of leather in the United 
States are the smallest in the last quarter of a century. 
All these facts should be given due weight by consumers who 
are inclined to protest against the increased retail cost of 


footwear. 
The Outlook Good. 


In a general way the year has been one of marked progress 
throughout the industry, and there has been the normal in- 
crease in output, a continued interest in higher business 
efficiency in the conduct of our shoe factories, a broadening 
realization of the importance of our foreign markets, espe- 
cially in Latin America, and a noticeable determination on 
the part of manufacturers to maintain the quality and style 
prestige of our New England product. 

THE SHOE RETAILER, 
James H. Stone, Editor. 


Downward Tariff Revision Coming. 
New YOorK. 

There never was a time in the history of the country 
when American exports of manufactured goods were so 
important a factor in the country’s prosperity as dur- 
ing the last year. The history of American exports during 
the last three decades shows a remarkable change in the 
class of goods which we send abroad. Where formerly we 
exported chiefly raw material, our exports each year are 
becoming more, highly specialized. The highest classes of 
machinery are now being exported in enormous quantities. 
In 1912 we exported in all $2,170,319,828 worth of goods, 
of which $1,021,753,918 worth were manufactured goods. 

Irrespective of politics, public sentiment and economic 
baa are both strongly in favor of a downward revision 
of the tariff. Our manufacturers are competing in the 
home markets of their international competitors. Tariff 
revision downward is bound to come. The logical result of 
such conditions will be that American manufacturers will 
devote the same careful attention to their foreign trade that 
they do to their domestic trade. 

AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
Franklin Johnston, Publisher. 








FINANCIAL - 


American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 








Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 





302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 




















HOWARD COLE & CO. Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Assets More Than 
One Million Dollars 


Commanding, in addition, an abundance of capital. 








Special facilities for investigating 
properties requiring quick financial 
relief, such as timber, agricultural lands and 
milling properties affording sufficient induce- 
ments. Properties not listed nor accepted upon 
a commission basis. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


This word 

means a great 

deal to all of us. Credit is an important 

factor in business success when used rightly but 

becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book: Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 
Law and Collection Department 
at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 
Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association 
Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 55 John St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman. 





‘California Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 














Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants sarees. Ma- 

— for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
* sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 35:93. Washington, D.C. 





Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 80. 
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ANSDEN 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 





Are Your Horses 
Eating Up Your Profits? 


ORSE and wagon delivery is an unnec- 
cessary drain on your gross profits. 
Lansden Electric Trucks are 100 per cent 
faster, 15% to 30% cheaper than horses as 
electricity is the most inexpensive motive 
power. Continuous repeat orders from 
Americas formost business firms bear witness 
to the fact that The Lansden is the most 
efficient and altogether satisfactory commer- 
cial car in the field. We gladly refer you, as 
a prospective customer to any of the 2,500 
Lansden truck owners and will abide by what 
they tell you. 


The Lansden is equipped with Edison Storage Bat- 
teries and built in all sizes of 750, 1000 lbs. and 
1, 2,3, 334 and 5tons capacities. Write Dept. “K” 
for specification bulletins of trucks suitable for the 
Lumber Trade. 


(Ze Lansden Gompany~ 
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TIMBER ESTIMATES 

fi MEMPHIS, TENN. 














TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our reports and maps show in concise and usable form 
the amount, quality, and accessibility of timber. They 
preserve the information which is often left to the 
memory of one man. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 1133 Broadway, New York 























GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 











Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 


We are prepared to make “Topog”’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bldd., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Send for sample bul- 

letins of Advertising 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago. 





Steady Growth in the Power Field. 
New York. 

As a whole the year 1912 was marked by little that was 
sensational in the power field, but it was a year of steady 
growth in nearly all lines. The best thought has been put 
to the development to the point of greater commercial use- 
fulness of nearly all standard parts in the equipment of 
the power plant. Very many smaller improvements, far too 
numerous to mention within the scope of a review such as 
this, have been made, but in the following it will be at- 
ee to enumerate only the most important events of 
the year. 

Ever increasing attention is being given to the obtain- 
ing of higher efficiency in the making of the steam. To this 
end greater interest is being shown in flue-gas analysis and 
combustion recorders that firing may be improved. More 
opportunity to increase over-all efficiency is open in this 
direction than any other. In the last year considerable 
space has been given to the subject in our pages, and it is 
felt that the knowledge of this hitherto somewhat ill-under- 
stood phase of steam-plant operation is growing. 

Applications of superheated steam are extending. The 
advantages realized from its use in steam turbines and 
locomotives have led to new efforts to use it upon the part 
of those designing reciprocating engines, and notable steps 
— me taken to overcome the difficuities that were in- 
volved. 

Most of the advances in the electrical field during the last 
year have been in the transmission of power. Improved 
types of suspension insulators have made it possible to em- 
ploy voltages heretofore regarded impracticable, Already 
there is a 140,000-volt transmission line in successful opera- 
tion in Michigan, and a_ power development is under con- 
struction in California which will employ 150,000 volts. 

In the gas-power field the greatest progress during the 
last year seems to have been in the oil engine. 

A gratifying tendency is the greater disposition to safe- 
guard the lives of operatives and the public in the opera- 
tion of industrial establishments and service utilities. In 
fact the humanitarian element is receiving more nearly its 
just consideration throughout all lines. This is evident not 
alone in the more extended adoption of safety devices in 
connection with power generating and power utilizing equip- 
ment, but also in efforts to improve the comfort and wel- 
fare of those in or surrounding power stations and fac- 
tories, as by the reduction of the smoke nuisance, improve- 
ment of lighting and ventilation, provision of neat rooms, 
reading rooms, emergency hospitals, and generally more 
agreeable environments. POWER, 

H. R. Cobleigh, Managing Editor. 


Big Plants Prove Baking Business Good. 
New YORK. 

The modern equipped sanitary baking plants are positive 
proof of the wonderful growth of the bread business during 
the last few years, but the indications are that 1913 will 
show still greater improvements along this line, and inci- 
dentally also greater prosperity for the manutacturer of 
the staff of life. 

The master bakers have every reason to look forward to 
a very profitable year, for owing to the fact that nature 
has provided us with a bumper crop, the price of flour has 
already taken a tumble downward, and iedications are that 
this important commodity will be cheaper than it has been 
in many years. BAKERS WEEKLY. 


Building Outlook Bright. 
New YORK. 
In our opinion the outlook in the building field has not 
been brighter since the boom times of 1905 and 1906 than 
at the present. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
E. J. Rosencrans, Editor. 


Furniture Manufacturers Look Forward to a Busy 
Year. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

The furniture manufacturers of the country have finished 
an exceedingly satisfactory year—satisfactory in point of 
volume if not entirely satisfactory in point of profits. The 
year was ushered in with only a moderate demand prevail- 
ing. This was particularly true of the cheap and medium 
grades of furniture. The manufacturers of the better 
grades of furniture, into which imported woods enter, fared 
better at the sales held in January of 1912. But limited 
stocks of this class of furniture, despite the fact that the 
consumption of furniture during 1911 had been not more 
than 75 per cent of normal capacity, had accumulated. 
During the summer of 1911 there was a long protracted 
shut-down of the factories of Grand Rapids, which is the 
most important producing center of fine furniture. This 
shut-down was the outcome of a strike for shorter hours 
and an advance in wages. 

Not until July, when the summer exhibitions were held, 
and the purchases for the last half of the year began to 
be made, did the demand begin to show signs of being up 
to the productive capacity. ince then, and fully up to the 
close of the holiday trade, there has been a steadily swelling 
call for goods and the manufacturers have closed one of 
the most satisfactory years they have enjoyed in many 
years. Production was apparently restricted only by scar- 
city of labor and overburdened transportation facilities. 

Following firmer and higher prices for lumber late in 
1912 and particularly in the metal bed and spring depart- 
ments of furniture making for steel, iron, brass and copper, 
and practically everything else entering into furniture mak- 
ing, the manufacturers of furniture have been compelled 
to make higher prices for their product. 

Dealers are pouring into the exhibition cities, Grand 
Rapids, Chicago and New York, to make their purchases for 
the spring trade. Almost without exception they report 
that they have enjoyed an exceptionally large holiday 
trade, that their stocks have been depleted, and that the 
prospects are all good for continued large demand. Under 
these circumstances, the manufacturers of furniture are 
looking forward to a busy year. 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURER AND ARTISAN. 


In the Electric Railway Field. 
New YORK. 
The outlook in the electric railway field is extremely hope- 
ul. There never was a time in the history of electric rail- 
roading when developments came more rapidly than at 
present. It has been rather disconcerting to the railway 
manager to find improvements coming so fast that he can 
not keep absolutely up to date unless he buys new equip- 
ments every year. Fortunately, however, one does not have 
to be up to the minute in railroading. The more modern 
of the old equipments are giving as good service as the new 
ones can do. The only thing is that they are not quite so 
economical in energy consumption. The advantages of the 
most modern equipment should be secured in new equip- 
ments, so that in time they will be universally obtained, but 
the old equipments should be worn out in service. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
Henry W. Blake, Editor. 


The Coal Trade in 1912. 


CHICAGO. 
The national coal trade in 1912 had the biggest year, 
both as to tonnage and prices, in its history. Fundamental 
changes in methods were such as to indicate that a certain 
disorganization which had beset the trade for years is at 
last about to yield to a semblance of profitable organization. 
Estimates made by E. W. Parker, statistician of the 
United States Geological Survey, are that coal production 
in 1912 amounted to 550,000,000 short tons of 2,000 pounds. 


This was 50,000,000 tons in excess of the previous biggest 
record, or the increase was equal to the total production 
of Illinois, which is the third producing State. The nex 
best record was 450,000,000 tons; 1912 therefore showed 
aun increase over that year of 100,000,000 tons, the increas: 
being more, by 20,000,000 tons, than the largest output o: 
the entire anthracite region. 

All this enormous tonnage was not only produced, but 
sold and, in the main, consumed, as the storage piles a: 
the end of the year were negligible except those in th 
hands of householders in a few districts. It is safe to 
say that consumption of coal in 1912 was 75,000,000 ton 
in excess of the biggest previous record. This was a 
counted for, in part, by a 38314 per cent increase in con 
sumption in the cold period in the early part of the yea: 
but in the main by the heavier consumption incident to in 
creased business activity beginning about the middle of thy 
year and growing in intensity to the end. 

It was a peculiar point in the coal trade that deliveries 
were either just about as the buyers wanted them or wer 
a little late almost continuously through the year. Tha 
is, the buyer forced the producer instead of the produc: 
forcing the buyer. Everyone who deals in a rough con 
modity understands what that means to prices. The firs 
of the year prices were on the average from 75 cents t: 
$1 a ton above what might be considered the average o 
normal. Even in the customarily dull months of summ 
prices ranged from 20 to 30 cents a ton above normal. Dui 
ing the fall prices ranged close to 75 cents a ton aboy 
the average or normal. All of these prices, of cours: 
obtained on spot coal. 

As to the prospects for 1918, they might be considered 
unusually bright. In 1912 the industry entered definitely 
into the export trade, making arrangements to place per 
manently several million tons of coal in foreign market: 
This takes a surplus off the home market and promises t: 
influence prices permanently. Also the manufacturing busi 
ness of the country appears to be on a far better basis 
than for years and certainly consumption of steam coal ji 
at a record height. This promises to give the operator 
good prices on what has heretofore been an unprofitable part 
of his business. Also small producers of coal are being 
controlled by larger producers, and this promises to take a 
demoralizing influence off the market. All told, the trade is 
in an extraordinarily strong position as a result of 1912 
activities, THE BLACK DIAMOND, 

George H. Cushing, Editor. 


Prosperity to Increase in Food Industry. 

New YORK. 
Confidence has been fully restored throughout the United 
States and prosperity seems destined to increase in 1913. 
So far as the food industry is concerned there are not now 
any speculative moves, unless in coffee, such as were com- 
mon when the 1907 panic came. The busy grocers have 
their hands and hearts full pushing their business. Suecess 
is in the man and if anything is wrong with the grocery 
trade it is with men and not the business. The business of 
the last half of 1912 was large and gives promise of in 
creasing, and grocers are looking forward to a_ splendid 
volume of trade in 19138 AMERICAN GROCER. 


The Use of Gas Power Steadily Increasing. 


St. Joserpyu, MICH. 

The year of 1912 was fairly good, and showed an in 
crease over the previous year. At the present time we do 
not see any reason for anticipating anything but the same 
conditions, or better, in 1913. 

The gas engine field is a constantly increasing one, and 
the increasing interest in tractors is causing a vast amount 
of experimental work on the part of people manufacturing 
such machines, and those who anticipate doing so. All in 
crease of gasoline engine tractor manufacture means an 
increase along the lines of ignition, carburetion, and other 
kindred lines. GAS POWER PUBLISHING Co., 

G. K. Pixley. 


Constituents Feel Conservatively Optimistic. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The business conditions as learned from sentiment ex- 
pressed by our subscribers are in general conservatively opti 
mistic 

There are some lines of business whose owners are not 
locking for any boom, but who do have confidence in a 
nermal volume. 

Nearmy all predictions are based on the cheory that legis 
lation at Washington remains within the lines of reason 
able reforms, and does not find itself powcrless in the fuce 
oi radical lawmaking. 

There seems in all quarters an underlying confidence that 
we are embarking on a new regime that, while largely 
impregnated with progressive theories, will safely apply 
them. TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION, 

W. B. Barr, Editor-in-Chief. 


St. Louis Publishers Look for Prosperous Year. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

We have every reason to believe that the year 1913 will 
be a most prosperous one for all concerned. Business in 
our line was never better than at the present time and 
there is no doubt that, with the people having every confi 
dence in Wilson, there will be a continuance of these con- 
ditions. THE SPorTING NEws, 

Toys AND NOVELTIES, 
Charles C. Spink & Son, Publishers. 


Progress in Art of Telephony. 
CHICAGO. 

The progress in the art of telephony during 1912 has 
been steady. There have been no startling inventions pro- 
duced, nor revolutionary changes in the industry. The ad- 
vance has not been in new directions, but along lines already 
laid out. 

The progress in long distance telephony has not been 
as rapid as expected. Communication, while not established 
between New York and the Pacific Coast, is assured for the 
year. Experiments have been carefully conducted and the 
results are such that it has been stated that New York will 
talk with Los Angeles some time in the ensuing 12 months. 
A great deal of the actual construction has already been 
completed, but finishing touches are yet to be applied. 

A move toward the standardization of type of equipment 
and operating methods, the need for which is frankly ad- 
mitted, has long been pending among independent telephone 
managers. A long step in this direction was taken in the 
latter part of 1912 when the Central States Telephone Ser- 
vice Association was formed in Chicago. TELEPHONY. 


Outlook in Gas Field Unusually Bright. 
NEW YORK. 

Conditions existing in the gas companies have been very 
satisfactory, and the outlook is unusually bright. Not only 
are new companies entering the field, and syndicates employ- 
ing technical experts are collecting groups of companies and 
developing them to a higher degree of efficiency, but the 
companies in the larger cities are extending their mains to 
outlying suburban communities, thus increasing their possi- 
bilities and service rendered. A _ great deal of attention is 
being paid to the selling end of the business, resulting in 
an enormous increase in products sold. 

T. our mind the general business outlook is almost 
equally encouraging, and this is also reflected in the attitude 
of supply companies dealing with gas companies. They are 
not only increasing in number, but are doing a prosperous 
business made possible by the activities of the commercial 
departments and by improvements which are constantly go- 
ing on in the design and construction of apparatus used in 
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the Iranufacture of gas. This confidence of manufacturers 
in the tuture development of the business is just as en- 
couraging as the avidity with which consumers respond to 
the educating influences of commercial departments. We 
would not wish for a better outlook. THE GAS AGE, 

. K. Landis, Editorial Department. 


Cheerful Prospects in Coal Industry. 


CHICAGO. 

iesapests for the coal mining industry at the beginning 
of 19138 are decidedly cheerful. The year 1912 has been one 
of the most memorable in the history of the coal trade. Not 
in 10 years, or since the big strike of the anthracite miners 
in 1902, has the anthracite trade been so strong and active 
is during the last six months. The demand for anthracite 
las been growing more rapidly than the supply. The maxi- 
mum of production, in the estimation of authorities in the 
trade, had about been reached. The suspension of mining 
for less than two months last spring, pending the wage set- 
tlement, so shortened the supply that the trade has since 
been unable to overtake the demand, and at the beginning 
of the year there is a large tonnage of unfilled orders. The 
outlook is that the anthracite trade will be brisk and strong 
for the entire year to come. Dealers, remembering the 
difficulty of obtaining anthracite during the last year, will 
doubtless buy earlier and in larger quantities than usual. 

As to bituminous coal, it may well be regarded as the 
barometer of general trade, for more than half the entire 
output goes to feed the boilers of the Nation's factories and 
the locomotives of the railroads, As general business is, 
so is the bituminous coal trade. Some reflected strength 
has come to the better grades of bituminous coal during the 
last few months from the activity in anthracite, but aside 
from that indirect benefit the bituminous coal trade has 
been benefited greatly by the energies that have recently 
animated almost all branches of industry. 

The per capita consumption of coal in the United States 
increases steadily. It is now close to six tons per capita 
and each year the coal industry pours out upon the trans- 
portation powers of the common carriers a greater and 
greater burden. There are no signs that this gain of pro- 
duction upon population is near its end. The average citi- 
zen throughout the land is replacing in his home the cellar 
furnace for the stove. He is heating his entire house instead 
of two or three rooms and this requires more fuel. And the 
manufacturers and the railroading of the country show a 
corresponding promise of expansion. There are at the pres- 
ent time no signs of a diminution of bituminous coal trade 
in any of its important component parts. 

THE FUEL MAGAZINE, 
Arthur M. Hull, President and General Manager 











Plumbing and Heating Have Good Year. 


CHICAGO. 

The plumbing and heating industry for 1912 has to its 
credit one of the best years ever experienced by the trade. 
The first few months of the year were not brisk ones in a 
business way and prices were unsatisfactory. However, as 
the season opened up, business generally became better and 
manufacturers and jobbers who had not anticipated their 
wants sufficiently were caught short of stock. By the middle 
of the summer many of the manufacturers were behind with 
orders and some of them were running their plants over- 
time. 

Most of the manufacturers and jobbers had anticipated a 
busy season and had withheld orders for raw material and 
the finished product because of the timidity felt as a fore 
runner to the presidential campaign. ‘The good crops re 
assured everyone and the plumbing and heating contractors 
toward the second half of the season, were kept unusually 
busy. Prices advanced on most manufactured goods in the 
fall, particularly on enameled ware and brass goods, which 
advanced about 10 per cent during the season. 

The outlook for a good year in 1913 is excellent, as stocks 
of most of the manufacturers have been cut down to the 
minimum. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, 

W. E. Marquam, Editor 


Prospects Good in Candy Lines. 
CHICAGO, 

The candy industry at the present is in a state of con 
servatism. 

There is the usual dullness incident to the immediate 
period after the holiday rush when any active movement to 
restore stocks depleted during the holidays is looked upon 
as useless. This is all the more surprising when we review 
the trade conditions of the last year where, under a_ period 
of unexampled prosperity in the candy line, we ought at this 
time to be witnessing something like enthusiasm in the 
business, It is a matter of the inauguration of a renewed 
candy propaganda to keep up an active market demand for 
fine candies the whole year around, even in the periods of 
supposed stagnation. The soda fountains have grown to be 
an all year around business. A few years ago those ventur- 
ing such a prediction would have been looked upon as lack- 
ing in good sense. It has been computed that $5,000,000 
might have been added to the annual income of candy men 
by activities in the so-called dull seasons. Any movement 
that would seek to get out of the old rut would prove of 

vast benefit to all engaged in the candy industry. 

This industry represents the investment of immense cap- 
ital, and, according to census reports, exceeds the figures of 
numerous other large industries. If it were possible to 
compute the output of candy for the year just closed it 
would probably exceed $200,000,000. At the last annual 
meeting of the National Confectioners’ Association, J. H. 
Fobes, president, predicted an output for the ensuing season 
of not less than’ $150,000,000. 

The fact is that the candy business is progressing by 
leaps and bounds as shown by the constantly increasing 
numbers of new confectionery manufacturing companies com 
ing into the field. Every month’s record has shown a 
greater activity in the organization of such large corpora- 
tions. If we are to draw any conclusions from such evi- 
dences, it is that we are becoming a Nation of candy con- 
sumers; and a wonderful stimulus in that direction has been 
given by the utterances of leading physicians as to health- 
giving qualities of candy. 

Consensus among members of our next Congress is that 
in the readjustment of the tariff at the special session the 
sugar schedule is not to be disturbed. The immense crops 
of Europe would swamp our market and ruin the candy 
factories of the United States, for it would be wholly out 
of the question to sell our confections in competition with 
the cheap finished and raw products of Europe. 

THE MODERN CONFECTIONER, 
T. O. Thompson. 











Great Progress in Woodcraft Lines. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Every presidential year starts out with the old bugbear 
of hard times in prospect. Nineteen-twelve was no 
exception. For over six months every one went along 
timidly. After this long stretch of caution business went 
through the campaign without reaction. 

For a considerable period prior to the conventions at 
Chicago and Baltimore, all fears of a slump had faded. 
Men got too busy for side shows. Had it not been for 
our common habit and for civie pride in the cities favored 
by the big conventions it is debatable whether the cam- 
paign would have maintained an attractiveness equal to 
the game of baseball. 

Today with all the impetus of that start we are going 
ahead at a great rate. True, there are those who fear 
and those who ths for much from tariff reformation. 


Development of Woodworking. 


The year in woodworking has had many important 
developments. Most of these have not had exclusive 
bearing on the woodworking trades. For instance, costs 


of woodworking machinery construction have soared 
because of the increased expense of materials. Cast iron 
is a common material for woodworking machinery. Pig 
iron is 20 per cent higher than at the same date a year 
ago. Finished iron and steel have climbed to a like level. 
In nearly every particular the prices of non-ferrous metals 
have raised about the same per cent. Lead is an excep- 
tion. At St. Louis in January, 1912, lead was $4.35, and 
in New York at the same time it was $4.45. Now, lead 
is quoted at $4.15 at St. Louis and $4.30 at New York. 

An examination of the figures in the Iron Age bearing 
on the above questions shows that the year exhibited the 
largest output of iron and steel in our Nation’s history. 
Furthermore, there were the biggest exports of steel 
products. Over 6,000,000 tons is the measure of the year’s 
increase in pig iron manufacture. Pig iron is considered 
a barometer of business. Here are a few figures showing 
that in 1910 the output was 27,303,000 tons; in 1911, 
23,649,000 tons: but in 1912 the ‘total reached the new 
level of 29,750,000 tons, and is still on the increase. 

Lumber, like everything else, has been on the up-grade 
and the prices have been the more impressive because 
of the forebodings that the supply is waning. 

One can not but recall the same gloomy expectations 
regarding other natural resources. Prof. Jevons threw 
a scare into the people of England when he advanced 
figures proving that the coal supply is soon to be 
exhausted. Among the advantages of the preachments 
upon this question is the insistence upon saving the 
stock. Economy of material has led in turn to greater 
mechanical excellence in the machines and tools by which 
it is worked. Thinner saws cut correspondingly narrower 
kerfs. Closely adjustable devices permit of lessened waste 
in the working of many items among mill products, and 
such pieces as formerly were too small for individual 
service are now joined to their neighbors by a machine 
which makes a board, stray pieces which formerly went 
to waste. 

Among topics of interest to woodworkers are those 
involving the allied trades and here we have those of 
wood treatment, as, for instance, the experiments with 
the Soya bean cultivation and its oil, and of chinawood 
oil, and so on. Linseed oil is apparently in a class by 
itself, but expert chemists are working on these substi- 
tution problems. 

Employees’ Conditions Improved. 

Great advances have been accomplished in 1912 for the 
better use of materials. A notable advance has been 
made in projects for improving working conditions. Note- 
worthy as has been the introduction of new equipment, 
nothing has been more impressive than the new rela- 
tionship between the office and the plant. When em- 
ployers, addressing other employers, take the platform 
to insist upon a better knowledge of fatigue among work- 
men, and the necessity for a constant scrutiny of the 
workman's surrounding influences, we have arrived at an 
enlightened attitude; not a patronizing dominance, but 
the acceptance of a stern truth, that the conditions 
control output. 

Insurance companies have, during the year, continued 
admirable work toward better hygienic circumstances. 
‘he “Aetna’’ has prepared a fine treatise on the safe- 
guarding of wvodworking machinery, a volume profusely 
illustrated with foreign and domestic safe ty devices. 
Others of the big insurance companies have done similar 
work toward accident prevention and have also fought 
hard against the tuberculosis scourge. 

All this is sv much to the common good. Perhaps we 
can get farther when the vocational era of instruction 
evolves into more technical and less academic control. 
Signs are not wanting that science is gradually taking 
hold of many tasks not hitherto deemed worthy. That 
the public schuols may some day teach these studies that 
make for safety and for skill in the world’s progress is 
pe rhaps but a hackneyed hope. ° 

there, is coming about a broader outlook upon the 

situation, a conviction that the fitting of new conditions 

must be undertaken only after a close and deep scrutiny, 

ind that usually the reformation of any backward plant 
needs to be begun with the man higher up. 
New Use for Moving Pictures. 

Motion-nicture films are being used in efficiency tests. 
These are taken in a shop interior and in the picture 
there are several workmen and a special clock. The 
latter has a 12-inch dial over which a hand made a 
revolution at a rate carefully proportioned to the speed 
of the moving-picture machine. Every picture can thus 
be easily examined at one’s desk by a magnifying glass, 
and the hand on the dial will show clearly the time taken 
by anyone to perform a part of an operation. Of course 
several workmen could be considered at the same time 
on the one film. This scheme is used to ascertain how 
well the-shop appliances meet the requirements of the 
operater. In assembling work it is a matter of impor- 
tance to have all the parts where each one can with 
least ioss of time be placed in position. Many other 
applications of the scheme will suggest themselves. 

In power develcopments—narticularly in the _ electric 
motor and steam turbine fields—in the investigations of 
late additions to our stock of woods from foreign coun- 
tries and the new uses for old ones, in the application of 
insttuments such as the Vibragraph and the Detector- 
phone to the examination of vibration and noise at or 
near machinery in order that abnormal conditions may 
be thoroughly analyzed and defects quickly rectified, in 
the greater adoption of tne new tool steels, in the matter 
of scientific lighting and ventilation, in cost accounting, 
in wood preservation and treatment, and in many other 
details, there has been intensive activity and progress. 
The record is a most encouraging one. 

Woop CRAFT, 
R. I. Clegg, Editor. 


Promising Outlook in Milling Lines. 
CHICAGO. 
The outlook for 1918 in the milling line appears quite 
promising. The mills have been run more regularly than has 
been the case for some time and improved conditions prom- 
ise to continue. THE OPERATIVE MILLER, 
J. F. Mueller, Director. 





CONCERN ADOPTS PENSION PLAN 


As a Christmas gift the employees of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., received an 
announcement that that company had adopted a pension 
system that would apply to all employees in its shops 
and offices. The plan includes not only the employees 
of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., but those of the 
Simonds Canada Saw Co. (Ltd.) at Montreal, Que., and 
those in the branch offices of the company in all the 
principal cities of the country. 

Details of the system were worked out a number of 
years ago, but the plan was not placed into effect until 
it had been thoroughly tried out. One requisite for 
participation in the pension is that the applicant shall 
have been an employee of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co. 20 years. A minimum age limit also is fixed, at 
which the employee may be retired with a pension.’ 

The Simonds Manufacturing Co. has for a number of 
years given each of its employees a present at Christmas, 
The announcement of the adoption of the pension plan 
was in addition to the customary Christmas gift. 








MILL FOR SALE 


We have for Sale a Mill composed of the 
following Machinery: 


1 Band Mill, 8’ Wheel, 

1 20’ Log Carriage, 3 48’’ Blocks. 

1 Steam Feed, Steam Nigger, Steam 
Log Loader. 

1 Upright Band Resaw. 

1 Horizontal Slab Resaw, 60’’x8’’ 
Wheel. 

1 6 Saw Murray Edger. 

1 9 Saw Automatic Trimmer, 

1 5 Saw Slab Slasher. 

1 Refuse Burner. 

1 Lath Machine. 

1 Lath Bolter. 

Filing Room Machinery and other 
Machinery necessary for complete 


Saw Mill. 


Writ. for complete inventory. 
Wil! be Sold Cheap. 


Bayfield Mill Company 


BAYFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















Prepare Now for 


Big Business in Silos 


and turn to your own profit the advertising that has 
been done by Silo Manufacturers. It is conceded 
the Retail Lumberman is the logical distributor and 
it is certain those who have provided themselves 


with our plans for building the 


,Common Sense Silo 


are on the road to good profits. Twenty-seven 
Retail Lumbermen on our list of users last year 
Sold 250. There’ sa lot of this business in your 
community and you’ve the lumber right in your yard 
to build "em—once you have our plans. 

Our Special Offer embraces plans, model, 2 5 
advertising helps etc. Is yours for only 


Write today and we’ll show 
you how easy it is to Sell Silos. 


Common Sense Silo Plan Company 
— KANSAS CITY, MO. J 














West Indies 
PanamaCanal 
Round South America 


Largest, Fastest and Finest Steamers on the 
East and West Coasts of South America. For 
illustrated literature apply to 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
15 So. LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
or Local S. S. Ticket Agents. 











Save 50 to 100% on Your Friction Clutches 


- The only clutch on the market today 
guaranteed to carry a double overload. 
Write for circular and price. Dealers 
Wanted. Manufactured by 
Decatur Foundry Furnace & 
Machine Co. 


DECATUR - - INDIANA 














NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 


SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties: Bridge Timbers 


Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 


Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 
AWNINGS AND 


TEN T COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO.., 


Write for Prices. FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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: ( 8,000,000 Ft. at St. Louis. 

i] Ready for ) 3,000,000 Ft. at New Orleans. 

; Immediate Shipment ( 2,000,000 Ft. at Benton, Ark. 
= OAK, WALNUT, CYPRESS, _ 
: ASH, POPLAR, CHERRY, | 


BIRCH, MAHOGANY, MAPLE. 
—WRITE FOR PRICES—- 


American Hardwood Lumber Co. | 
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a E. Powe Lumber Co. | 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 
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Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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| In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED R d G 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER eS um 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND 
MAHOGANY 
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: American Forest Co. 
: CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 : 
| Manufacturers of 5 
? Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm : 
: ’ ’ ’ ’ : 
: We manufacture and Sell Our MILLS | Portland, Ark. I: 
5 Own Stock Exclusively. ) eres, Ark. 























SO none none ono on oe ene errr enisernenenenenenemanenennnenen 
; 4 Cars 4-4 1s & 2s Plain White Oak. 

x 4 ‘“ 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 

cH 6 “ 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 


6 “ 4-4 No.1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
3 “ 4-4 No.2 Com. & Plain Red Oak. 
10 “ 4-4 1s & 2s Qtd. White Oak. 


STEWART - GREER LUMBER CO. 


| Mangham, La. Sales Office, Pierce Bldg 
MILLS / Henderson Mounds, Mo. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Railroad, Finance and Manufacturing Views. 
(Concluded from Page 33.) 


the crops and industry is that a comparatively small part of 
the 1912 crop has been moved. Such is the observation of 
officials of the large railroad systems. It is maintained that 
the farmer has spent little thus far and that he has paid 
eash for most of what he has already bought. 

In the agricultural implement field the manufacturers are 
preparing tor an expansion of business that will surpass all 
records. It is an axiom in the United States that the 
prosperity of the farmer means the prosperity of the rest of 
the country. This omen, for 1913, is unusually propitious. 

The iron and steel industry—that wonderful barometer of 
industrial life—is displaying an activity that warrants the 
assumption the coming year will be ahead of 1912. The 
capacity of most of the mills is sold for 12 or 14 months 
in advance. 

Hand in hand with this industry is the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment used by the transportation com- 
panies and while one hears occasional mutterings among 
the leaders of this line of trade the orders of the larger 
railroads are coming out so fast that the heartache which 
grow out of the refusal of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
— to grant an advance in freight rates almost has sub- 
Slded, 

There is hardly a branch of the manufacturing industry 
that does not show bright prospects. Those industries which 
depend upon other industries for their output are among 
the best barometers, but the best barometer of all is the 
plant that is used by other factories in development. Plants 
of this description have so much business in front of them 
that they do not know what to do. They are unable to 
take care of it all and if there is any let-up in 1913 the 
man with the scythe will have to be more active than usual 
or his books will lap over into 1914. 

It is apparent that bankers will ease up in their money 
rates and cheaper money will be a great aid to the manu- 
facturer. ‘Transportation companies also will be able to 
obtain funds at lower rates for supplies. 

Foreign trade has been growing steadily among industries 
of the Middle West and the development of the Panama 
Canal has been a wonderful stimulus to the manufacturer 
who has been nursing this business. 

JOHN M. GLENN, 
Secretary Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 


Will Be Satisfactory Year. 


TacoMa, WASH. 

In reference to business conditions will state that it has 
been many years since we have started in a year with as 
large a volume of business and the outlook as encouraging 
as this. As an illustration, the Pacific National mill start- 
ing up has 8,000,000 feet of long timbers on its books. 
In addition to this we have practically all the car material 
business that our different mills in the organization can 
handle and have inquiries on our desk for between 40,000,000 
and 50,000,000 feet additional. Yard trade has been very 
satisfactory with us for the last 30 days. We have about all 
this character of business that we can load out in the next 
six or eight weeks provided no other business should come in. 
We are carrying about 35,000,000 in stock and expect to con- 
tinue to carry about this amount. We think the day of 
carrying light stocks is past. Our instructions to our sales- 
men are to sell exclusively from stock sheets. This of course 
pertains to general yard stock entirely and to do this we 
must keep a complete assortment, which we are aiming to 
do. Our output this year has been limited on account of 
the fire at the National and D. & M. mills, but as the 
National is now running and the D. & M. will start during 
the next three weeks we will again be back to our standard ; 
in fact, will be above our advertised capacity. From every 
angle 1913 looks as though it would be a very satisfactory 
year for the lumbermen in this country, and we sincerely 
trust that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will have a prosperous 
and happy new year. 

Tacoma & EASTERN LUMBER Co., 
E. W. Demarest, Manager. 





Outlook Very Bright. 


SISBEE, N. Dak. 
The outlook for the ensuing year is very bright and with 
crops as good as last year sales will more than be doubled. 
Have had no trouble with collections, having collected more 
than 80 per cent, which includes notes bankable. I am 
reaping benefits from “How to Pile Lumber” and similar 
subjects. I thoroughly enjoy reading the ideas of others 
who are older in the business than myself. 
A. W. SHRIVER, 
Manager for E. J. Skewis. 


National Legislation a Strong Factor. 
New York. 

It is often said that the Wall Street man’s point of view 
is very much narrowed by the four walls of the Stock Ex- 
change. Although this may be so in some instances, it is 
just as true that the merchants, the lawyers and men en- 
gaged in other pursuits view conditions of this sort more 
or less from the confines of their own businesses. Of course, 
two important factors are the effect the Democratic admin- 
istration will have, and the size of the 1913 crops. 

It is a general thing for calamity howlers to proclaim 
dire results because of a new administration, particularly 
a Democratic one, but men who are respected for their 
intelligent opinion on important matters are not in this 
class, and some of them have even gone as far as to say 
that after March, 1913, we may, perhaps, expect some 
pleasant surprises rather than unpleasant ones. Of course, 
there will be considerable tinkering with the tariff, which 
will cause some unsettlement in business, but it is not 
natural to suppose that the new President will allow any 
bills to go through whose effect upon the industries of the 
country will be absolutely harmful. This is certainly the 
wisest and calmest viewpoint to take. 

The 1913 crops will play a very important role. If they 
are bountiful, it will, of course, mean a tremendous stimulus 
to the prosperity of the country, in sentiment as well as in 
reality. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that although 
Mr. Wilson has had little experience as a Government 
executive he has a mind trained in economics, and it is 
natural to expect that he will bring influence to bear to 
prevent the enaction of legislation which will be derogatory 
to the welfare of the country. 


**Outlook from the Standpoint of the Farmer.’’ 


CHICAGO. 

The outlook for 1913 from the standpoint of the farmer 
is exceedingly bright, and we all know that the prosperity 
of the farmer is reflected in all trade. The farmer has 
plenty of money, due to the enormous crop yield of 1912, 
and he has prospects of just as good yield in 1913. The 
open fall has permitted much early plowing and even 
should spring be late the farmer will find himself in much 
better shape than last spring. 

The best indication that we have as to the condition of 
the farmer is reports received from our correspondents at 
many points and returns to our subscription department. 
We never had a better outlook for subscriptions, which 
shows ,that the farmer is becoming more and more anxious 
for scientific farming information. The farmer of today 
is a different worker than he was at a time many of us can 
remember, when he proceeded along the line of least re- 
sistance and soil preparation did not need the attention 
it requires today. The farmer of today is a business man, 
watching all the corners, and knowing almost to a penny 
how much it costs to operate his farm and how much is 
his net income. 

The farmer now proceeds about his work along well 
defined and scientific lines; he studies all statistics as to 


prices and production, knows all about soil fertility, and 
properly rotates his crops; he is eager for all the informa 
tion that the farm journals and agricultural colleges and 
experts can give him about the improvement of crops. The 
farmer knows that economic conditions are changing and 
larger production of food products is demanded, and he 
knows that the only way to meet the changing conditioy 
is to make his acres yield more by the proper handling o; 
the soil. Only a few years ago farmers never thought of 
testing seed corn, but now the custom is quite universi!, 
The farmer is also giving more attention to community 
problems and home development work. ‘The papers he reads 
are teaching the doctrine that a farmer’s community mus: 
remain prosperous for him to prosper, and the farm j 
rapidly recognizing the truth of it. 
FARMERS’ REVIEW, 
Frank E. Long, Publisher 


Views of the Editor of a Farm Paper. 


Des MOINES, Iowa. 

I see nothing in the outlook for 1913 to discourage but 
much to encourage. Farm crops have been bountiful the 
last year. ‘Take it all in all we had the finest crop we have 
ever had. Farmers, as a class, have plenty of money with 
which to supply their wants, which, like those of every othe: 
class, increase in proportion to the ability to supply them 
The railroads have all they can possibly db, and every mun 
who wants work and can work has a chance to work, and 
at wages higher than ever before. The cost of living is 
higher, as it always is in times of prosperity. Our cities 
are growing normally and requiring more and more building 
material of all kinds. Therefore, so far as crops and busi 
ness are concerned there is no reason why there should by 
any decrease in the prosperity the country has enjoyed for 
some years. The people have given the Democratic party 
the mandate to reduce tariffs, and the party will no doubt 
do so in an intelligent and prudent way that will be satis 
caeey to the whole people, and especially to the consuming 
public. 

There are only two things that might cause trouble 
one, a general European war, which would demoralize the 
exchanges of the world and in doing so derange the credits 
of the United States. The appalling extent of such a 
calamity—-worldwide—-is the one reason why the financiers 
of Europe will not permit it to occur. The only other 
danger is that of an artificial panic which might be created 
at any time by those who now hold the credit of the United 
States in their hands. This, however, would involve a 
train of calamities so appalling that those who may have 
the power would not dare to use it. 

In view of the possibility of short crops following this 
year of abundance we would not regard it as a good time 
to go into speculation, but rather a time for gradual ex- 
tension of business on conservative lines. 

WALLACE’S FARMER, 
Henry Wallace, Editor. 


SEEKS APPROPRIATION TO DEEP. 
EN OHIO RIVER. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The Ohio Valley Improve 
ment Association, of which Col. John L. Vance, of Colum- 
bus, is president, is making a strong fight before Con 
gress for appropriations to continue the work of secur- 
ing a 9-foot stage in the Ohio River. To that end the 
association has had included in the sundry bill an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 to carry on work that has been 
started. The association also asks for $7,000,000 in the 
appropriation bill for new work. Assurances have been 
made that at least $5,000,000 will be appropriated for 
that purpose and Col. Vance is hopeful that the entire 
$7,000,000 will be allowed. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE BOXES. 


What becomes of all the pins manufactured is a ques- 
tion to which it is about as easy to give an intelligent 
answer as to the questions of what becomes of all the 
modern packages of which wood forms the principal 
part. But there is an answer to the latter query even if 
there is not to the first, and an exchange furnishes the 
answer. A newspaper discovered that in Norfolk, Va., 
alone nearly 4,000,000 packages of farm products, valued 
at $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, are handled annually. Mak- 
ing up this grand total of containers are 2,725,055 bar- 
rels, 709,384 baskets, 257,890 crates and 19,230 boxes. 
When it is considered that Norfolk has a population 
of less than 70,000 people and that there are scores of 
cities of greater and lesser magnitude where is handled 
as much or more produce, it is more easily appreciated 
where, why and how the product of the slack cooperage 
plant, the box factory and the veneer mill is dissipated 
or rather consumed since this class of containers is of the 
cheapest kind and serves its main purpose but once. 

Most of the containers go up in smoke in the alley in 
the rear of the green grocery or on the dump on the out- 
skirts of the average town. It is interesting to note 
in the following tabulation the produce shipped and the 
character and number of packages used: 











Spinach, barrels... 652,758 Asparagus, barrels. 3,079 
Kale, barrels...... 438,329 Sweet potat’s, bbls. 68,145 
Radishes, baskets.. 112,902 Mixed fruits, pkgs. 2,779 
Radishes, barrels. . 8,241 Parsley, packages. . 1,162 
Peas, baskets...... 81,364 Turnips, barrels... 1,100 
Lettuce, baskets... 57.320 Cauliflower, baskets. §,242 
Berries, crates..... 221,826 Onions, baskets.... 11,263 
Cabbage, barrels... 380,844 Carrots, barrels.... 215 
Beets, barrels..... 729 Peppers, barrels.... 3,337 
Cucumbers, baskets. 46,945 Pears, barrels..... 1,975 
Cucumbers, barrels. 48,947 Bigs, DOREB. « sis:0.<0 143 
Beans, baskets..... 394,348 Corn, barrels...... 850 
Beans, barrels..... 363 Leeks, barrels...... 88 
Cantaloupes, pkgs. . 4,190 Rups, barrels...... 40 
Potatoes, barrels. .. 1,081,651 Cherries, packages. 26 
Tomatoes, crates... 8,951 Peaches, packages. 635 
Squash, barrels... . 5,096 Plums, packages... 438 
Eggplant, crates .. 27,113 Onions, barrels.... 2,434 


_—eeeerererererae" 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 7.—Plans have been put on 
foot by Mayor Forsythe, of Monroe, whereby it is ex- 
pected that the city council at an early date will order 
the paving of a number of streets in the business sec- 
tion. In urging the council to consider the matter, with 
a view of having the paving constructed, the mayor 
submitted a schedule of streets which he wished paved 
with wood blocks. This included 30 street blocks. With 
Mayor Forsythe behind the movement there is reason to 
look for the paving to be ordered soon. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToRONTO, ONT., Jan. 6.—Trade during the holiday sea- 
son has been quiet, but prices have remained firm and 
the advances recently made in some lines have been well 
maintained. Retailers and manufacturers using lumber 
are at present engaged in stock taking and no renewal 
of activity is to be expected before the middle of the 
month. Everything indicates a heavy demand for lumber 
early in the spring. During the year just closed the 
building permits issued in Toronto represented an ap- 
proximate value of $27,401,761, compared with $24,374,- 
539 in 1911, and the rapid increase of the population 
will probably call for an even larger amount of building 
this year, as house accommodation is scarce. A large 
number of contracts for public and commercial buildings 
and new factories will also be given out, so that all 
dealers are disposed to regard a good season as assured. 
The season thus far has been fairly favorable for log- 
ging operations in most localities and a good cut is looked 
for, but the supply of logs for the mills will be largely 
dependent on the snowfall to facilitate hauling and 
insure plenty of water in the streams. As yet there has 
been but little snow. 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin giving the re- 
sults of the census taken June, 1911, for the year 1910 
as regards manufactures, showing the progress of Cana- 
dian industries during the last decade. The total number 
of establishments was 19,218, with an aggregate capital 
of $1,247,583,609, 505,203 employees and product valued 
at $1, 165, 975, 639, compared with 14,650 establishments, 
with '$446,916,487 capital, employing 339,173 persons, 
and an output valued at $481,053,375 in 1900. The group 
of industries comprised under the heading ‘‘Timber and 
lumber and remanufactures,’’ had in 1910 4,999 estab- 
lishments, with an aggregate capital of $259,889,715, 
having 110,049 wageworkers, who received in wages $39,- 
379,739, the value of the output being $184,630,376. In 
1900 the aggregate capital in this class of industries was 
$89,959,336 and the value of the product $80,341,204, 
showing increases respectively of 236 and 153 per cent. 














FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OrTawa, ONT., Jan. 7.—The spring-like weather which 
has prevailed in the Ottawa Valley as well as elsewhere 
in the country is giving lumbermen more or less anxiety 
and some are losing money because of it. The absence 
of snow and ice to give bottom for roads is greatly hin- 
dering the progress of the work in the woods. Logs are 
lying everywhere in the limits and can not be hauled 
down to the rivers until the weather improves. This 
condition is general throughout Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces to some extent. P. C. Walker, of the local firm 
Shepard & Morse, states that in the lower provinces a 
number of sawmills have had to shut down on account 
of lack of logs which can not be conveyed to them. 

The mildness of the weather, however, is in another 
way of benefit to the lumber trade in that it has allowed 
of the continuation of outside building with a consequent 
steady demand for construction material. 

Prices of some kinds of lumber, it has been announced, 
will go up early this year. While shipping culls will 
remain at the same figure mill and boxwood and dead 
culls will go up from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The Pembroke Shook Mills (Ltd.), is a new box making 
company which will shortly begin operations at Pembroke, 
in this district. The company will employ 125 men and has 
installed the latest box making machinery. The building is 
now finished, the total cost being $30, 000, contracts for the 
supply of lumber having been made with firms in Arnprior, 
Braeside and Pembroke. J. S. Stewart is general manager. 
It will be 200 by 50 feet in dimension. 

McAuliffe & Davis are building a $10,000 storage house 
for dressed lumber which will be complete d early this spring. 

The Pembroke Lumber Co. has just completed extensions to 
its plant at a cost of $25,000. The company has just made 
its third extension this season to its sash and door factory. 
The machinery installed includes two double cutting band 
mills, one Wickes saw, one Mershon band resaw, enabling a 
doubling of the former cutting capacity. The company is 
making a specialty of Canadian and English door frames 
complete with shutters, ete. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 6.—For several days western 
Canada has been in the grip of the severest frost of the 
season. The situation, however, has been very satisfac- 
tory up to the present time, and the volume of business 
for the whole of 1912 was considerably larger than in the 
preceding year. It is calculated by leading authorities 
that the aggregate of building permits in twenty-four 
cities and towns of western Canada last year was about 
$120,000,000, compared with between $75,000,000 and 
$80,000,000 in 1911. This increase in construction work 
meant a greatly increased denrand for lumber and all 
kinds of builders’ supplies. The outlook is very favor- 
able. 

It is reported that the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian 
Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways will 
construct more new lines and greater mileage throughout 
western Canada this year than in any previous year. 
According to recent announcements the aggregate of 
branches and main lines to be constructed by the three 
big companies will reach 3,000 miles. This will necessi- 
tate great activity throughout the year, and the consump- 
tion of an enormous amount of material. Several new 
bridges are included. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 
_ Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 6.—With the midwinter fall- 
ing off in domestic business lumber manufacturers on the 
Coast think more of importation from the United States. 
About 10,000,000 feet more came in during the last year 


than the year previous, and the figures show that the 
price has not been as high. Were the price maintained 
conditions would not be so bad, but when the lumber is 
dumped the Canadian market is demoralized. 

Local trade is the mainstay at this time of year. It 
is fully up to the mark of 1911, though during 1912 
more skyscrapers were erected. While these call for a 
certain amount of lumber, it is in many instances not 
local, hardwoods largely entering into the floors and 
finish of the big blocks. Construction is mostly steel and 
concrete, so that big timbers are not used as formerly. 
Permits for 1911 totalled $17,000,000, and for 1912 they 
were about $20,000,000, the amount predicted by the city 
building inspector at the beginning of the year. Build- 
ing has been extensive also in New Westminster and 
Victoria. 

The Canadian Western Lumber Co. reports that it 
found trade very satisfactory on the prairies during 1912 
and shipped 35,000,000 feet more of lumber to points 
in that territory than they did in 1911. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


TRADE IN THE FAR EAST. 

[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MANILA, P. I., Dec. 6.-—The first motor truck for the lum- 
ber trade is now on the streets. The Findlay-Millar Timber 
Co. has placed a White machine in commission and is finding 
it fully up to expectations. It presents a strange contrast to 
the carabao, its most important competitor. 

Politics has been an absorbing theme for some months and 
the outcome was not much of a surprise. The islands are 
vitally interested in the policy that the new administration 
will outline toward them. The native population had an 
immense parade on November 11 and a meeting of ratifica- 
tion that brought out the largest audience that Manila has 
ever mustered. The day was practically a holiday for all 
parties concerned. The foreign element comment very much 
on the fact that the most prominent speaker was the old 
insurrecto leader Aguinaldo. The speech that he made was 
fine, but it seemed significant that he never before appeared in 
public under the existing Government. tep. Quezon was in 
attendance also and made a speech filled with statements that 
could be interpreted in several ways, and also made one or 
two statements that had the appearance of veiled threats. 

The Export & Import Lumber Co. is gathering a large order 
of apitony for shipment to India. This is a trial order for 
car material and has been divided among several mills that 
are cutting this class of timber. 

The latest 20-year license granted by the Insular Govern- 
ment is located on the south coast uf Mindanao and is known 
locally as the Dumanquilas Bay Concession. It contains 
approximately 24,000 hectares, or 60,000 acres, and the 
timber is of exceptionally desirable species, yacal being the 
most abundant. Lauan, apitong, lumbayao, amaguis, guijo, 
narig and mangachupuy follow in order, making up about 
SO per cent of the total stand. The remaining 20 per cent 
is of miscellaneous woods of first and second group timber. 
This concession is a small one compared with others and 
the stand of timber is light, but the exceptionally easy log- 
ging, good harbors and abundance of labor make it a very 
desirable proposition, indeed. The stand of timber is esti- 
mated at 300,000,000 and the timber is grouped so that it 
can be logged at a small cost and gotten to the mill in large 
quantities and very fast. 

The award was made to the Manila sawmill. R. Machuco 
Go Tauco is practically sole owner of this, one of the most 
successful contracting firms in the city. He now intends to 
enter the manufacturing business on a large scale and also 
to extend the building and contracting departments. His 
proposal is to immediately erect a modern American band 
mill and accessories, complete in every particular, with 
a daily output of 85,000 feet. This plant is to be in com- 
nlete .working order and manufacturing to capacity within 
eight months from the date of the award. At the discretion 
of the director of forestry, he is obliged to increase this 
output to 100,000 feet a day at the expiration of the fourth 
year. The logging proposals are in line with the sawmill 
plans. The logging will doubtless be done by donkey engine 
and railroad, although that part of the plan is not definitely 
settled. 

R. M. Go Tauco has received an American 150 horsepower 
boiler, originally intended as an addition to the Manila 
plant. This boiler will now be diverted to Mindanao, and 
be Manila plant remodeled for a planing mill and finishing 
plant. 

This award is the third to be made during the current 
year. The area covered by the three concessions is roughly 
estimated at 580,000 acres and the stand of timber is esti- 
mated in the billions. The proposed increase in cut is 
105,000,000 feet per annum, or more than the total present 
consumption, estimated at 100,000,000 feet. This simply 
means that the present cut of 80,000,000 feet will be the 
amount of surplus lumber for which a market in foreign 
lands must be found. It also indicates that the present 
high market values will be forced to a lower level. Several 
mills are, at the present high figures, finding it difficult to 
make both ends meet and are speculating as to the ultimate 
outcome of the deal and wondering where the weaker 
brethren will finally land. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, there is no reason to doubt that Manila will soon need 
a foreign market and for a large amount of stock. A proper 
introduction is about all that is needed to make a heavy 
demand for the beautiful woods that the Philippines produce. 

On the morning of November 25 another typhoon crossed 
the islands of Leyte, Samar, Negros and Panay. Telegraphic 
information from the northern edge of the stricken district 
indicates that the storm was as severe as that of October 
15 and that it has caused a heavy loss of life, financial losses 
to structures and heavy losses to shipping. Entire towns 
were blown down and three Interisland steamers are reported 
lost. The plants of the Insular Lumber Co. and the Negros 
Philippine Lumber Co. are within the stricken district. No 
reports from either point have reached Manila; in fact, full 
reports as to the losses sustained in the storm of October 15 
have just been received. It is stated that this storm will go 
down into history for its violence and also because it is the 
only storm of this nature that has ever crossed Mindanao 
within the time of written reports or memory. Mindanao has 
always been considered immune from cyclonic disturbances, 
being too far south, and the last storm was quite a scientific 
euriosity. It is doubtful if the many lumbering and logging 
operations on the Island will figure that such notoriety can 
be considered as satisfaction in full for the losses and dis- 
comforts that they will have to endure. 

. R. Landon returned to Iloilo on steamer Rubi, sailing 
November 11. He is manager of the retail lumber firm of 
Landon & Pray and makes a specialty of the product of 
the Negros Philippine Lumber Co.’s mill at Cadiz. 

F. W. Chriswell, representative of the Seattle Car & Foun- 
dry Co., will long remember the quarantine regulations in 
the port of Manila. Arriving from the Chinese coast he was 
compelled to undergo vaccination. They must have done a 
very zood joo for it ‘‘took’”’ to such an extent that practically 
his entire trip was consumed in nursing his arm. So serious 
was the case that he was confined to his room for 10 days 
and required the attendance of a physician. He sailed on 
November 16 for China and will return to Seattle within a 
few weeks. Business was good with him while here and 
he hopes to return to the Orient at an early date so that 
he may keep in close touch with the railroad and timber 
developments. 
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Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 





— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
- = Fe Yeon Bldg. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles rar aq 
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Celebrated Weed Quality Salt Lake City, Utah 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 
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Kansas 
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W. E THOMAS LUMBER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


YELLOW PINE, FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES, WHITE PINE DOORS & SASH, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, RED & WHITE CEDAR POSTS, 
CYPRESS, OAK, PORCH COLUMNS. 








W. A. ANDERSON, _ Mer. 
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ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate ‘answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
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Finest 
Long Leaf Pine Timber 
In the World 


Band Sawed Steam Kiln Dried Lumber 


from Kinder, Calcasieu Parish, Louisiana 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 
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LONG AND SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


J. S. & W.M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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ROBERT L. ANDRES 


Idaho White Pine and 
Western Pine Lumber 
FACTORY LUMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 1404 Fisher Bidg., 


Tel. Harrison-7393. CHICAGO 
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Wanted 


E.F.NehonLamberCo, Yellow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers | Coast Products & Shingles 


Worcester, Mass. 


NOTICE. 


‘ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can save you 20 to 30% on your 
Advise us 
Magazines you want and we will 
tell you what we can furnish them 
for. 
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Magazine subscriptions. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Circulation Department. 


CHICAGO, ILL 








THE WALCH LAND CoO. \ 
LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 

Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 

Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 
Bldg., Moose Jaw, Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 











handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 








_ FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Lumber and Shingle Market Shows Improvement— 
Enormous Retail Trade Expected This Year—Con- 
templated Buying Agency. 

SEATTLE, WASH., 
and shingle market 


Jan. 6.—Conditions in the lumber 
seem to be improving all along 
the line. Orders are numerous and prices firm. Prac- 
tically every lumberman in Seattle is confident that 
1913 is going to be a great year for the lumber busi 
ness, all agreeing that the outlook is better than it has 
been at any other time for a number of years, and a 
general spirit of optintism prevails. Yard stocks seem 
to be below normal, and with the consuming demand, 
which it seems must be great, it looks as though the 
retail lumber yards will purchase an enormous amount 
ot lumber during the coming year. The railroads con 
tinue to buy freely, and when one considers the rail- 
road projects now under way, including extensions and 
improvements, it is evident that no small per cent of 
the lumber output will be absorbed from this source. 
The coming year will also see the opening of the Panama 
Canal, and already several large Coast shippers are 
laying plans to enter into the trade of Atlantie coast 
markets. The foreign trade is also in excellent shape, 
the cargo mills of the Coast having all of this busi- 
ness they care to handle, and at good prices. The ex- 
port business is really in its infancy, and the next 
few years will undoubtedly see it grow by leaps and 
bounds, as the markets of the world become further 
developed in the use of fir lumber products. 


New Buying Agency Flanned. 


Samuel E. Hayes, of Seattle, who has been workinig 
for nearly a year on a plan which he believes will im- 
prove present methods of lumber distribution, has organ- 


ized the Lumber Buyers (Inc.) through which the 
scheme will be given a thorough workout. The com 


pany is incorporated for $10,000 and has oftiees at 213 
Hoge Building, with S. E. Hayes president and manager, 
and his brother, Morris C. Hayes, secretary and treas- 
urer. In short the Lumber Buyers (Inc.) will act as 
buying agent for the trade, agreeing to buy lumber at 
a maximum cost of 5 per cent to the purchaser. Mr. 
Hayes believes that by his plan a better understanding 
between manufacturers and dealers will be created, 
bringing them into direct relation and that heavy and 
excessive selling expense will be eliminated. In other 
words his plan contemplates a western buying office, 
which any concern may use, the expense for service de- 
pending entirely upon the amount of stock purchased, 
but in no case to exceed 5 per cent. Mr. Hayes is him- 
self a lumberman of experience and the results of his 
new plan will be watched with interest. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


Fred W. Locke, of the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Co., 
states that his company is experiencing excellent business, 
and that prices are improving. The A. W. Miller Saw Mill 
Co., while a comparatively young concern, is headed by old- 
time lumbermen, Messrs. Locke and Miller. A recent addi- 
tion to the sales force of the company is C. W. Pendell, who 
will be eastern representative with headquarters at Omaha. 
Mr. Pendell was formerly with the Harris Lumber Co., of 
Dallas, Tex., representing that concern in Iowa and Ne- 
braska for two years. It is a coincidence that Mr. Pendell 
should have his headquarters at Omaha, as it was in that 
city that he started in the lumber business about six years 
ago with the J. F. Dresly Lumber Co. 

Plans for the exhibit of Pacific coast lumber products at 
the annual meeting of the Southwestern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association this month are now complete, and a very in- 
teresting exhibit is promised. In addition to the exhibits al 
ready announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the O. K. 
Mill Co., Everett, will furnish the exhibit of dimension 
shingles, and the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 
the spruce lumber. The Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Ta- 
coma, will also show samples of fir doors at the west coast 
exhibit booth. There will also be a miniature upright shin- 
gle machine in full operation turning out red cedar shingles. 

Last week W. E. Bouschor assumed the management of 
the Seattle office of the Loggers & Contractors Machinery 
Co., 67 Columbia Street, succeeding Glen L. Davis, who goes 
to the head office in Portland, from which he will look 
after the southern Qregon and California business for the 
company. Mr. Bouschor started in the machinery business 
when a boy, learning the trade in Michigan. He afterwards 
went to sea, securing chief engineer's papers on one of the 
large vessels. Mr. Bouschor then took up the logging busi- 
ness, learning all phases of logging operation, going with 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. in the spring of 1909, 
afterwards making a trip around the world for this com- 
pany, installing its machines in Siam and other foreign 
lands. The Loggers & Contractors Machinery Co. handles 
Willamette logging engines, Williams dredging buckets, Rus- 
sel cars and trucks, concrete mixers, and other standard 
makes of machinery. 

Fred A. Traill, manager of the Red Cedar Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, states that the shingle business is 
good with prospects of an advance in prices within a few 
weeks. Mr. Traill announces the date of the annual meeting 
of the association as January 18, when the last year’s busi- 
ness will be discussed and plans laid for the ensuing year. 
The association now numbers over 200 members, and Mr. 
Traill says that it has had a very successful season. On 
the evening of the 18th the members of the association will 
attend a banquet, as is the usual custom. 

Carl D. Lewis, of the Lewis Lumber Co., this city, who 
recently returned from a several weeks’ visit to New York 
and other eastern points, states that the outlook for the 
new year is very good. The Lewis Lumber Co. specializes 
in timbers and heavy material in fir, particularly for dock 
and ship building. The eastern sales are looked after by 
E. H. Lewis, whose office is at 18 Broadway, New York. 
KE. H. Lewis was one of the first lumber wholesalers on the 
north Pacific coast, locating in Seattle in the latter part 
of the eighties and with the late Cornelius Crane, formed 
the firm of Lewis & Crane, that was afterwards succeeded 
by the Lewis Lumber Co. Ed. Lewis has a host of friends 
in the Puget Sound country who will be pleased to know 
that he is living happily and prospering in New York. 

W. E. Boeing, timberman and logger, spent the holidays 
in Chicago, where he will remain a week or two on business. 

Jay S. Bennett, this city, manager of the Cashmere Lum- 


Seattle, 


ber Co., states that the company has completed its sawmill, 
it will 


seven miles from Cashmere, in the timber, and that 


be put in operation about March 1 with a capacity of about 
40,000 feet a day. At present the crew is logging, so that 
there will be an ample supply of logs on hand when the 
mill. starts. W. I. Ewart, a timberman of Seattle, and ¢ 
A. Doty, a well known western Washington lumberman, als: 
of Seattle, are interested with Mr. Bennett in the Cashmer 
Lumber Co. Cashmere is between Leavenworth and Wenat 
chee, just east of the mountains on the Great Norther, 
Railway in the midst of the great apple region, and a larg 


part of the output of the new sawmill will be made int 
boxes and sold locally. 
Work is progressing satisfactorily on the sawmill bein 


built by the Reliance Lumber Co. on the company’s loggin 


road two and a half miles from Duke’s Spur, on the Tacom: 
& Eastern Railroad. The mill, which is equipped with 

circular head saw, large edger, trimmer, slasher, resaw 
ete., will be ready for operation early in March, with a 
capacity of about 75,000 feet a day. The Reliance Lumber 
Co. is controlled by the Atlas Lumber Co., of this city 


Charles E. Patten is president and A. B. Graham, secretar 
and recently Ed. R. Hogg, sales manager of the Atlas Lum 


ber Co., was clected vice president of the Reliance Lum 
ber Co. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumlb« 
Co., Spokane, Wash., and also of the Adams River Lumbe: 
Co., Chase, B. C., spent last Friday in Seattle on his way 


home from a visit to the plant at Chase. 

The Connor-Wilkinson Lumber Co., this city, announce 
that A. ©. Connor, of Minneapolis, Minn., has severed his 
connection with the Joyce-Connor Lumber Co. and will her 
after be eastern representative for the Connor-Wilkinson 
company, with headquarters at Minneapolis. <A. C. Connor 
is a brother of J. I. C. and E. L. Connor, who with W. W 
Wilkinson were the organizers of the Connor-Wilkinson com 
pany. George L. Curkendall, of the Canadian American 
Lumber Co., Spokane, which handles Inland Empire pine 
products, will hereafter represent the Connor-Wilkinson com 
pany in the sale of fir, cedar and spruce lumber products 
He will make an extended eastern trip in the near futur 
in the interest of the two companies. 

Frank Barns, vice president of Clark L. Poole 
Chicago, well known extensive dealers in timber bonds, ar 
rived in Seattle last week on a hurried business trip, ex 
pecting to return the last of the week by way of San 
Francisco. 


& Co., 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

WASH., Railroad traffic the 
passenger as well as freight, was seriously 
interfered with last week by severe storms, some of the 
lines being entirely out of commission for a few days, 
the snow in the mountains reaching 11 feet on the level. 
For 48 hours Tacoma was without any eastern mail. The 
heavy wind, rain and snowstorms have caused two serious 
accidents. Logging camps are also suffering from the 
storms and high water and a number that had planned 
to resume immediately after the holidays found then- 
selves able to do but little logging. 

3uilding permits issued in Tacoma in 1912 ran $170,000 
ahead of the 1911 total, according to the report of the 
city building inspector’s office, the large increases com- 
ing chiefly in the last months of last year, promising 
increased activity in construction work for the early 
part of 1913. For December, 1912, permits totaled 
$210,814, as against $88,565 in December, 1911. 


TACOMA, Jan. 6.- 


Cascades, 


across 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The McLane Lumber & Shingle Co. began sawing for the 
first time December 26 at its new mill at South Kelso, The 
plant is equipped with three uprights and a hand machine. 

The Young & Johnson Lumber Co., whose sawmill and 
shingle mill are at Kapowsin and whose output is handled by 
the A. C, Young Lumber Co., is making extensive improve- 
ments at its sawmill, installing a new band saw, increasing 
the boiler capacity of the plant. and enlarging the dry kiln 
capacity. The changes will give the mill a capacity of 
100,000 feet a day and are expected to be completed the last 
of January. One side of the mill will resume sawing next 
Thursday. 

Che Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co.’s Pacific States mill is 
installing a large new refuse burner at its plant at Selleck. 
This sawmill is cutting about 150,000 feet of lumber a day 
and is one of the up-to-date mills of this district. 

The Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co. adding a boiler and a dry 
kiln at its plant at Harding Station on the Tacoma Eastern 
Railway. The mill has been cutting chiefly railroad orders 
and the company has been finding business very fair. 

Sawmills and other industries on the Tacoma _ tidelands 
have been advised that the contractofs expect to open the 
new $500,000 steel bridge across the city channel at Eleventh 
Street to traffic on January 20. This improvement has been 
long looked forward to and marks an epoch in the com- 
mercial development of the district where is situated some 
of the biggest wood-working plants in western Washington. 

Announcement was made here last week by Engineer A. R. 





Cook, of the Northern Pacific Railway Co., that double- 
tracking of the main line in the Cascades will begin this 
week. The double track will extend from Easton on the 


east side to Lester on the west side, 24 miles, and will cost 
about $750,000. It is expected work will be completed next 
summer. 

A consignment of three fir spars 126 feet long by 6 feet in 
circumference at the base is being prepared on Grays Harbor 
for shipment to Tacoma by the Chris Endresen Shipbuilding 
Co. The spars will go forward from here on a Kosmos liner 
to a Hamburg shipbuilding firm which has placed the order. 
About 6 years ago the Endresen company filled an order for 
spars for Emperor William’s yacht then building at Kiel. The 
spars in the present order are 6 feet longer. 

The Pacific Tank & Silo Co., at Chehalis, reports 19138 
opening with very bright prospects. F. J. Oberer, who has 
been superintendent of the plant, has taken up the sales end 
of the business and is now on the road entirely and will have 
general supervision of the sales department. 

Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has gone to St. Paul to attend the annual meeting of the 
Griggs-Cooper company, of that city, in which he is_inter- 
ested. Ile is accompanied by his brother, Attorney Herbert 
S. Griggs, of the board of directors of the St. Paul company. 

The Northwest Lumber Agency, Tacoma Building, begins 
1913 with a very bright outlook. Organized during 1912 this 
agency has allied with it mills having a combined capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet daily. The agency handles fir, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar lumber and red cedar products and owing 
to the number of allied mills is especially equipped to handle 
orders for all classes of stock. Frank J. Shields is manager 
of the agency and C. O. Sutherland, of the Covington Lumber 
Co., of Kent. is president and T. J. Handforth, of the Lind- 
strom-Handforth Lumber Co., of Tacoma, is secretary. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 6.—The new year opens 
auspiciously in the Northwest. Demand for lumber 
increases and prices show an upward tendency. A heavy 
foreign trade is expected during the year. Local demand 
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x lumber is brisk; the mills are rushed in filling orders 
or rail and cargo shipping and are not able to supply 
he local demand as rapidly as desired by builders and 
ontractors. 

Practically all of the lumber and shingle mills in the 
‘ellingham Bay country expect to resume operation to- 
lay. Millmen have utilized the close-down period dur- 
ng the holidays to make repairs and needed improve 
nents. There is still a scarcity of logs in the waters of 
northern Puget Sound and as a consequence all logging 
‘amps are in operation. 

The Morrison Mill Co., of Bellingham, is negotiating 
for the purchase of the Fidalgo Mill Co.’s plant at 
\nacortes. This mill, one of the largest in the North- 
vest, is now in custody of the superior court of Skagit 
County, due to the failure of Schricker & Co.’s bank 
it La Conner, the plant having been built and operated 
hy the bank at a heavy loss. 

Bellingham not only has its full quota of lumbermen 
more or less prominent in the trade but also has 
in its circles a lumber woman. H. H. Bradlee is 
a wholesaler and manufacturer of high-grade shingles, 
which are sold to the far eastern trade exclusively. 
In many places in the Kast. Bradlee’s shingles are 
well known, but how many know of the part Mrs. 
Bradlee plays in the business? Mr. Bradlee spends 
a large part of his time traveling in the territory 
east of Chicago and Mrs. Bradlee manages the Coast 
end of the business. 

How well she manages her end of the business might 
he ascertained by the satisfaction of the firm’s cus- 
tomers. She says they practically never have, any 
complaints as to quality, because they only ship shin- 
gles from mills they control and the shingles have 
to be made up to their standard. As the shingles are 
premium brand shingles and cost considerably more to 
manufacture than ordinary grade shingles, they natu 
rally command a better price and are sold in the 
more Eastern States where the trade is more par 
ticular about the quality of product it buys. At the 
present time Mrs. Bradlee says they have more busi 
ness than they can take care of and are negotiating 
for the building of a new shingle mill near this city. 

R. E. Forbes, sales manager for the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., is spending a few weeks in the 
Middle West Although Mr. Forbes went east during the 
holidays he went on company business and was accompanied 
by one of the company’s sales representatives, 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., Jan. 6.—Lumbermen 
of this harbor say that business for 1913 is indicated 
to be very promising by the refusal of two or three mills 
here to take orders which were offered them within the 
last few days. In part, their refusal is d@e to the fact 
that these mills are shut down for repairs and they have 
orders enough ahead to keep them busy for some time. 
With the prospect of good times generally on the Pacific 
coast and of heavy building -by the railroads the lumber 
activity should be all that is expected by the most san- 
guine lumberman. With the opening of the building 
season a great many large buildings, docks and ware- 
houses will be constructed in Aberdeen and local orders 
will be large and plentiful. 

The severe storm which has raged over Grays Harbor 
for the last week has in a measure abated, though the 
violent winds still continue and it is impossible for any 
of the bar-bound vessels to go over the bar. It is esti- 
mated that the storm has done about $25,000 worth of 
damage to Grays Harbor alone. This estimate does not 
include the damage done to the three railroads operating 
into this harbor nor the damages that the numerous log- 
ging camps have suffered both in the camps proper and 
on the logging railroads which they operate. 

Lumbermen estimate that more than 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber was shipped from Grays Harbor as cargo and 
of this amount about 80 per cent went in the coastwise 
trade. The coastwise shipments for last year are valued 
at more than $5,000,000. With the immense output of 
the last year and the low price of lumber, the high price 
of logs and the advance in the wage seale, lumber manu 
facturers say that they have not come out with profits 
that call for elation, but hold out strong hopes for bet- 
ters results in 1913. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 6.—The shingle and lumber 
output of the Snohomish County district was considerably 
curtailed last week by the shutdown of more than half 
the mills. This week several of the lumber and shingle 
mills will resume. The Canyon Lumber Co.’s big mill, 
which has been undergoing repairs, will start again 
Wednesday. During the shutdown the Snohomish River 
channel was dredged, a bar having formed near the 
mill. The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. plans to start this 
week, extensive repairs having been made and some new 
machinery installed. James Eddy, of the Ferry-Baker 
company, who has been visiting his old home at Bay 
City, Mich., will not return until the last of the month. 
The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co.’s mill is still down, 
but will resume some time this month. The Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Co. shut down the big plant here only for 
Christmas. The Crown Lumber Co. also shut down only 
for Christmas. Both have had cargo orders to fill and 
the business in sight is a guarantee that they will be 
kept busy during 1913. The Eclipse Lumber Co. shut 
down the shingle mill for a few days, but the lumber mill 
was kept running. The Clough-Hartley cedar, lumber 
and shingle mills, the big plant of the Jamison Shingle 
Co. and several smaller concerns are in operation here. 

Mill companies have been worried chiefly over their 
log tows during the last week. A high gale which pre- 
vailed on the sound broke up many of them and sent 
the logs drifting. The loss wl amount to several thou- 
sand dollars. Some of the tugs succeeded in gaining 
shelter, but many were not so fortunate, The damage 





also extended to logs moored near the mills in Everett. 
Kighty sections of logs were torn from their moorings 
at the jetty and strewn on the beach. The gale was 
one of the most terrific ever experienced on the usually 
quiet sound. 

Kdmonds has been making an effort to secure a plant 
of The Buffalo Beaver Board Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
but the negotiations have not been concluded satisfac- 
torily. The company rejected the bond which was to be 
given by the company to the chamber of commerce in 
exchange for a deed to 15 acres of land, donated for a 
site. 

If plans of building in Everett are carried out the 
record of last year will be eclipsed. The record shows 
that $769,528 was expended in 1912, an increase of 
$234,950 over 1911. 





INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 6.—Owing to the deep snow in 
the woods, the Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, luntber- 
ing in the Bitter Root Mountains near Wallace, Idaho, 
has been forced to stop operations. The snow is reported 
to be 10 feet deep, making it impossible for loggers to 
work. 

A. L. Porter, secretary o1 the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, is being boosted as a candidate for 
trustee of the chamber of commerce. The election will 
be held this month. Mr. Porter says if elected he will 
devote considerable of his time to the promotion of com- 
munity development and other features which will tend 
to be of benefit to the Inland Empire towns. 

A, W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu 
facturers’ Association, spent the holidays in Missoula. 
He reports business conditions good in eastern Montana. 

The stock and buildings on the Midland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., of Marsh, Ment., were destroyed by fire Decem 
ber 24. The loss is approximately $2,000, fully covered 
by insurance. 
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The Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. is making extensive alter- 
ations on its box factory at Leavenworth. Owing to the 
enormous fruit crop last season it has become necessary 
for a number of the mills catering to this trade to en- 
large their plants for next season’s business. The Lamb- 
Davis company will practically double the output of the 
factory so that when complete a $50,000 plant will be 
ready for operation. The capacity of the new plant will 
be about two cars a day. 

3ement-Harold, lumber jobbers with offices in the 
Realty Building, have just closed a contract for the pur- 
chase of 5,000,000 feet of white and western pine lum- 
ber, to be used for the trade of the company in the 
Middle West. Mr. Bement stated today that he ex- 
pected a heavy volume of business when spring opened. 
Most of the local jobbers have experienced a good year. 

Operations have started in the mill of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co., of which William Kroll is president and 
general manager. The sheds and mill cover ground 150 
by 500 feet and will accommodate 12 cars with the 
trackage under roof. Logs will be handled by rail from 
the camps in the near vicinity. Foundations are laid 
for a new planing mill. This structure will be completed 
at once, and together with a dry shed will be ready for 
operation June 1. 





A FACTOR IN THE LUMBER TRADE OF 
MONTANA. 

HENDERSON, Mont., Jan. 6.—During the coming year 
the Mann Lumber Co., whose plant is at this point, ex- 
pects to eut about 30,000,000 feet of lumber. The man- 
agement of the Mann company was taken over early in 
September by 8. L. Boyd, for several years sales man- 





S. L. BOYD, OF HENDERSON, MONT. ; 
Manager Mann Lumber Co. 


ager for the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and before that onthe road in the Southwest 
for the lumber department of the Anaconda Copper! Min- 
ing Co., Bonner, Mont. Mr. Boyd is an experienced 
lumberman, and with a well equipped plant and good 
timber the Mann company this year.will be a factor iu 
the lumber trade of Montana. 

The sawmill has a capacity of about 60,000 feet and 











Skeptical 
Door Buyers 


who compare closely quality 


_and price will find our 


Miss. Yellow 
Cypress Doors 


the biggest values on the mar- 
ket today. 
together with open and glazed 
Cypress Sash. 


Carloads or less 


Ask for your copy of our 
New Pocket Size Catalog. 
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— 
WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
. OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA, 
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20 Cars Ex. No. 1 Split 674 and 7’ Tenn. Red Cedar Posts. 
30 Cars 8’’ Tenn. Red Cedar Piling 10’ to 28’. 

20 Cars 9’’ Tenn. Red Cedar Piling 10’ to 28’. 

30 Cars Round Posts and Poles Red Cedar. 


For Quick Shipment. 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and Ci 
313 Putnam Bidg., 











DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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GAKYVILLE 
RED CYPRESS 





GARYVILLE, LA. 
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HARDWOODS 


Put Us On Your Gum Map 


e ‘ 
In the next ninety days, 
our mills will cut about 


3,000,000 feet 


RED and SAP GUM 








H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 
DECATUR, ALABAMA. 





Wook Grate Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in nati, 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


7 St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 
you. 

We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
| QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. : 


RED 
cum = 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
| MOREHOUSE, MO. 

















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 




















| The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 









Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing = despatch from tea rd. We handle all classes of cargo, 
nave 1 Departm Export Lumber Shipment. 

















the planing mill 75.000 feet a day. The capacity of the 
saw mill will probably be increased. The logging is 
handled by railroad, and Sherman Bush is the superin- 
tendent of logging. For 25 years he was in charge of 
logging for some of the large pine concerns in Minne- 
sota. The timber of the Mann Lumber Co. is similar in 
character to the northern Idaho timber and is largely 
white pine. The officers of the company are F. M. 
Mann, president; F. C. Van Dusen, vice president, and 
G. F. Ewe, secretary and treasurer. The plant is located 
on both the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Puget Sound Railways, giving it excellent shipping 
facilities. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lipsy, Mont., Jan. 6.—Building is to be started at 
once by the Montana Pulp & Paper Co. of a sawmill at 
the mouth of the Yakt River, and this will be followed 
in the near future by the construction of two dams across 
the river and of pulp and paper mills, according to J. H. 
Ehlers, promoter of the company, who was in town re- 
cently from Spokane. 

While here Mr. Ehlers was in consultation with Forest 
Supervisor Dorr Skeels relative to the timber which the 
company will buy and other matters. When he left he 
was accompapied by Mr. Skeels, and a trip was made 
to the site of the proposed operations. 

It is the intention to have a sawmill in operation 
within 30 days, and this mill will get out lumber to be 
used in building the dams and the mills. One dam will 
be built at Yakt Falls and another at the mouth of the 
Yakt River, the mills to be located at the latter place. 

Timber suitable for the making of lumber and pulp 
will be purchased through the Forest Service and will be 
taken from the great Yakt Watershed. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 6.—H. G. Miller, president of 
the Kalispell Lumber Co., of this city, regarding trade 
conditions in Montana with which he is most familiar, 
says: ‘‘Stocks of lumber at the mills and yards are 
low and broken. The market is rising and the prospect 
for good trade at least to the first of July, and after 
that the situation will be governed more or less by 1913 
crops.’? 

FROM WESTERN MONTANA. 

MissouLa, Mont., Jan. 6—The Polleys Lumber Co., 
of this city, reports an excellent demand for lumber and 
states that if it had the dry stock it could sell mmch 
more lumber at good prices, but its stock is low and 
some of it not in good shipping condition. Although 
there is several feet of snow in the woods, the company 
is continuing its logging operations. Its manufacturing 
plant also has been running steadily. 


OREGON 

















ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 7.—G. N. Howell, manager of 


the Howell Shingle Co., on the Columbia River, stated 
this week that while there is no material change in the 
shingle market as he finds it, prices are firmer than a 
month ago, being based on $1.7 Puget Sound. He con- 
siders the outlook promising of better prices as soon as 
business opens again. The conrpany’s mill is closed and 
no definite plans have been decided on as to resumption 
of operations. Cedar logs are very high, compared with 


the price obtainable for the shingles. 


The Federal Government has approved a contract for 


sale of standing timber in the Whitman reserve in 
eastern Oregon. The Whitman Lumber Co., of Baker, 
is the buyer of 58,800,000 feet. Of this quantity 47,000,- 
000 feet is western yellow pine, 6,500,000 feet western 
larch, 4,000,000 feet Douglas fir, 700,000 feet white fir 


and 600,000 feet lodge-pole pine. The total amount 
involved in the purchase is $141,050. The company has 
until December 31, 1919, to complete cutting. The com- 
pany is building a sawmill which it is expected wi!l be 
ready for operation by July 1. 

Johnson Porter, head of the Tidewater Lumber Co., 
which is completing the construction of a sawmill at 
Florence, Ore., is in St. Paul and is expected home in 
a few days. It is expected that upon his return Mr. 
Porter will announce when the mill will be ready for 
operations. 

H. P. Dutton, manager of the Beaver Lumber Co., 
Prescott, with offices in the Spalding Building, has been 
in Chicago and St. Paul and will return next week. 

The Portland Lumber Co. closed down this week for 
a general overhauling. Operations will be resumed as 
soon as possible, as the company has a large volume of 
business on hand. 

Lumber shipments by water during the month of De 
cember from Portland aggregated 23,174,695 feet. Of 
this quantity, 9,927,000 went to California and 13,247,- 
695 to off- shore ports. This was about 7,000,000 feet 
more than during the corresponding month of a year 
ago, and about 9,000,000 more than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1910. 

The success of the St. Helens Creosoting Co. in treat- 
ing lumber piling has resulted in plans being made for 
adding two more retorts to the plant and practically 
doubling its capacity as soon as possible. In order to 
do this the company recently increased its capitalization 
from $150,000 to $250,000. The company maintains 
offices here and the plant is at St. Helens, 28 miles 
from Portland on the Columbia River. Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., of San Francisco, control the St. 
Helens Lumber Co., the St. Helens Ship Building Co. 


and other industries at St. Helens are also heavily inter 
ested in the St. Helens Creosoting Co., with the Brough 
ton & Wiggins Co., of this city. The ‘latter is an exten 
sive producer of poles and piling. 


Shipping News. 


The demand for fir from foreign ports continues stron 
and quotations are reported advanced 50 cents. Severs 
vessels are under charter to load here and on the Columbi 
River this month and next. One vessel, the British bar 
Torrisdale, was wrecked in a storm off Grays Harbor las 
week, while en route to the Columbia River under chart: 
to Comyn, Mackall & Co., to load lumber for the We: 
Coast. Negotiations are said to be nearly closed for anoth: 
vessel for this cargo. W. R. Grace & Co. have charter 
the sailing schooners Samar and Forrester to load on th 
Columbia River or on Puget Sound for Valparaiso, and J 
J. Moore & Co. are reported as having chartered the Britis! 
ship Dunsyre to carry lumber from the Columbia River 0; 
Puget Sound to Sydney. This company has also chartere 
the barkentine Puako to load lumber from the Columbi 
River or Puget Sound for Callao with option of Sydney « 
Newcastle, N. S. W. 

J. J. Moore & Co. last week dispatched the bark Albe) 
with 500,000 feet of fir and about 150,000 feet of redwoo:i 
jumber for New Zealand. The cargo was loaded at t}! 
mills of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. The schoon 
Alert was cleared here last week for the Hawaiian Island 
with 700,000 feet of fir. The China Import & Export Lux 
ber Co. last week dispatched the Japanese steamer Mans), 
Maru for Shanghai with 3,500,000 feet of fir. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 








Optimism Pervades All Branches of Lumber Trade— 
Large Contract Let for Exposition Building—In 
creased Production of Redwood Expected. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 6.—The first week in 1913 
has been uneventful, but there is a very optimistic tone 
to the lumber trade in all of its branches. Stocks are 
light and heavy weather along the Coast still prevents 
prompt shipments of lumber to this port by sea. Many 
vessels were barbound during the week at points from 
Grays Harbor south to Eureka. 

Fir lumber prices are practically unchanged, although 
there is an upward tendency. Large requisitions are few 
in the eastern rail and export trades, but there are some 
good inquiries in connection with proposed State and 
municipal structures. 

After a long period of waiting the Panama Pacific 
Exposition is now a real factor in the Coast demand for 
lumber. A $500,000 contract has been let for Machinery 
Hall, the largest of the 14 exhibit palaces, and the ex- 
position company is to buy the lumber to supply the con- 
tractor. More than 6,000,000 feet of lumber will be used 
in this structure. It is estimated that at least 55,000,000 
feet of lumber will be purchased by the exposition com- 
pany during the present year for use in the construction 
of buildings. Additional lumber in considerable quan- 
tities will be purchased by contractors for use on State 
buildings and foreign Government buildings. 

Everything points to an increased production of red- 
wood lumber during 1913. The domestic markets are in 
good shape and the foreign demand is excellent. The 
Redwood Export Co. has made an excellent record thus 
far and the management is planning an aggressive cam- 
paign for the new season. Some of the redwood plants 
are being improved and will increase their output during 
the new year. Several new plants will probably be 
started up and an increased cut is confidently expected. 

White pine and sugar pine lumber operations will also 
be increased during the year, from present indications. 
At least, increased equipment will be installed. The Red 
River Lumber Co. has a small mill already in operation, 
cutting timbers for the great white pine mill that is to 
be erected during the coming season on Robbers Creek. 
The new plant will have a capacity of 150,000,000 feet 
a year. The timber from the Great Western Power Co.’s 
dam site at Big Meadows will be cut first, it is under- 
stood. Afterwards, timber from the holdings of the 
T. B. Walker interests will be utilized by the plant 

The number of building contracts filed for record 
during last week was 21, representing a total investment 
of buildings of $178,000. This is a little below the 
average for local building construction. However, the 
$500,000 contract for one of the exposition buildings 
was not filed in time to be included in the above figures. 

During 1912 the total amount of the building con- 
tracts was $26,269,000, an increase of $1,773,800 over the 
figures for 1911. Since the fire in 1906 a total of 
42,717 building permits have been issued for a total 
valuation of $214,824,000. 

Domestic freights are firm at $4.75 and $5.50. Off- 
shore lumber freights are firm with a continued scarcity 
of tonnage in the foreign charter market. 

Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: 

Krom Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 
to Melbourne or Adelaide, 73s 9d; to Port Pirie, 75s; to 
Fremantle, 80s: to Callao, 61s 3d to 62s 6d; Valparaiso, 
f. o. b., 65s to 66s 3d (2s 6d less to direct port). 

The failure of one of the Bates & Cheseborough com- 
panies has been something of a blow to independent 
shippers of lumber to foreign countries and to the South 
and East. However, W. R. Grace & Co. announce that 
they are preparing to increase their facilities for lumber 
carrying from Pacific coast ports. They will carry lum- 
ber through the straits of Magellan in their large steam- 
ers prior to the opening of the Panama Canal and will 
later make the most of the canal route. 

Proposed Sale of Lumber Company. . 

If the sale of the Union Lumber Co.’s properties to a 
syndicate including Chicago capitalists, which has been 
pending for some time, is consummated, it will mean 
one of the largest transfers in the history of the Pacific 
Coast lumber trade. As most holders of the stock of 
the Union Lumber Co. and its allied interests are Cali- 
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fornians, the greater part of the $11,000,000 of valuation 
will remain here after the purchase price has been paid 
over. 

The parent company is controlled by C. R. Johnson, its 
president, his brother, T. L. Johnson, the W. P. Plum- 
mer Estate, the Houghteling Estate heirs in Chicago and 
O. W. Johnson, a wagon manufacturer of Racine, Wis. 

The Union Lumber Co. represents a 25-year develop- 
ment of the lumber business. It owns about 100,000 
acres of valuable timberlands in Mendocino County and 
sends its annual output of about 100,000,000 feet of red- 
wood timber out to the world through Fort Bragg by 
sea, and, also, by its own railroad to Willets and thence 
over the Northwestern Pacific Railway. 

Its principal holdings are the California Western Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., extending from Fort Bragg to 
Willets, valued at $2,000,000; the harbor and terminal 
facilities at Fort Bragg and the mouth of the Noyo 
River, the National Steamship Co., with a fleet of 9 
passenger and lumber vessels; the Mendocino Lumber 
Co. and the Glen Blair Lumber Co., in Mendocino 
County; the Aeme Lumber Co., whose office and yards 
are at Sixth and Channel Streets, this city; Islais Creek 
property in San Francisco, valued at $750,000, and stores 
and electric light and power systems in Mendocino 
County. 

Large Redwood Output. 


The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, extensive man- 
ufacturer of redwood lumber, has just closed a very 
successful year, according to Leonard Hammond, sec 
retary of the company, and the outlook for 1913 in 
his opinion is very good. During the last year prices 
on redwood for export have advanced materially and 
the eastern demand is now good at better prices than 
prevailed some months ago. 

In its large mill at Samoa across the bay from 
Eureka the Hammond Lumber Co. in 1912 cut nearly 
80,000,000 feet of lumber as compared with 73,000,000 
feet in 1911. The door factory there is turning out 
about 600 doors a day, mostly redwood, but some of 
Humboldt County fir. This is not the capacity of the 
factory, as the low prices of doors in the Fast 
have resulted in the Hammond Lumber Co. curtailing 
its door output. During this year some improvement 
will be made about the sawmill plant at Samoa, 
including a better system for handling the lumber 
from the mill. Manufacturing operations at Samoa 
are under the supervision of W. R. MeMillan. 

At Astoria and Mill City, Ore., the company manu 
factures fir lumber, Robert Shaw having general 
charge of manufacturing operations. At Astoria some 
improvements are planned for the present year. At 
los Angeles the company recently completed a large 
planing mill and interior finish factory, equipped 
with the most modern machinery and this plant began 
operations the middle of last month. 


Redwood Direct to Trade. 


On the Northwestern Pacific Railroad three miles 
north of Willits, on the Sherwood branch, is North- 
western, where the Northwestern Redwood Co. makes 
about 50,000 feet of redwood lumber a day or 14,000,- 
000 feet of lumber annually, of which several million 
feet goes to the trade of the Middle West and the 
balance is sold in California. E. A. Selfridge, jr., 
is president of the Northwestern Redwood Co.; W. A. 
8. Foster vice president and general nranager, and EF. 
Scott secretary. The Anson Shingle & Lumber Co. 
represents the concern in Kansas City and Arthur 
E. Lane is the New York City representative. 

The Northwestern Redwood Co. maintains local 
selling offices in the Flood Building, this city, where 
the sales are looked after by A. W. Smith, who is 
sometimes known as ‘‘Bates’’ Smith and ‘‘Pine Box’’ 
Smith from his previous affiliations. Mr. Smith is an 
energetic salesman, and makes occasional trips to 
the retail trade in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys. This is one of the few redwood concerns 
that can ship by rail direct to the trade. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EuREKA, CAL., Jan. 6.—The opinion of Humboldt 
County lumbermen is that last year’s showing has been 
excellent, notwithstanding the many ups and downs that 
have been experienced, and that after all statements are 
completed the business for 1912 will have exceeded all 
previous years for foreign and eastern shipments. 

The Whiting G. Press shingle mill, after running day 
and night shifts for the greater part of the autumn and 
winter months, will close for the next six weeks, during 
which time extensive work will be done in the way of 
repairs and improvements. 

At Falk the Elk River Mill & Lumber Co. is installing 
a Diamond edger and a shingle machine, as well as new 
roller eases and other repair parts. 

At Samoa the Hammond Lumber Co. has two pile 
driver crews working on new log slips. Extensive repairs 
are being made on the main engines, and the factory, 
planing mill and sawmill machinery is being overhauled. 

Scotia reports that good progress is being made on 
constructing the 10 dry kilns which Mereer & Fraser 
have in hand. © Eleven hundred foundation piles have 
been driven and work on the superstructure is under 
way. The kilns will have a total drying capacity of 
800,000 feet of lumber. 

The late rains have proved a great boon to the Men- 
docino Lumber Co., of Mendocino, having caused the 
waters in the upper river to rise to such an extent that 
they broke the jam above the second railroad bridge, 
and several thousand logs that had been hung up there 
came down to boom. In addition to these 4,000 or 5,000 
logs from the upper river wers also brought down. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has again leased from the 
Bank of Eureka the shipyards at Fairhaven, directly 


across the bay from Eureka, and Manager G. W. Fen- 
wick says that by the first of February work will be 
started on a new wooden lJumber vessel, which will be 
built for the company’s use. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 6.—The new year’s market 
opened strong, prices being well maintained, and with 
stocks slightly above the average the opening of 1913 
business saw a great deal of lumber moving, especially 
incoming. 

Unprecedented prosperity, necessitating great building 
activity, is predicted for Los Angeles during 1913 by 
the leading men of the city, who point out that at no 
previous time in the history of the city was the outlook 
as promising as at present. 

Just as the building record of 1911 of $23,000,000 
was increased during 1912 to more than $31,000,000, it 
is expected that the present year will show another big 
leap in the total valuations. The building inspector 
estimates the total for the coming year to be $35, 
000,000. 

Long Beach, a beach suburb of Los Angeles, during 
1912 made the most wonderful building record in its 
history. During the year 1,747 permits were issued on 
a contract value of $2,719,303, exceeding the previous 
year by $895,563. This places the city fourth in build- 
ing activity in southern California, being exceeded only 
by Los Angeles, San Diego and Venice. In the harbor 
town San Pedro during the year 59 permits, of a total 
valuation of $462,856, were issued. This-is nearly 50 
per cent higher than the record of 1911. 

According to an announcement by C. H. Windham, 
president of the Long Beach Steamship Co., a contract 
has been awarded to the Craig Shipbuilding Co. for the 
construction of a sister ship to the Paraiso, a lumber 
carrying vessel, which left January 1 on its maiden 
voyage. The new steamship will cost $200,000 and will 
be the duplicate in every essential of its sister ship. 
Both ships will accommodate 50 passengers and have a 
carrying capacity of 1,250,000 feet of lumber. 





FULFILLING ITS POLICY. 

Bay Point, Cau., Jan. 6.—In keeping with its policy 
to have modern and up-to-date appliances to manufac- 
ture and handle lumber products at a minimum expense, 
a number of improvements have been made about the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co.’s big distributing yards, plan- 
ing mill, factory and receiving yard at Bay Point under 
the direction of Dan Desmond, the company’s resident 
manager. The electric unloading device at the dock, 
where the company’s steamers unload, has been so im- 
proved that Vice President Arno Mereen estimates that 
the 2,000,000-foot cargo of the Adeline Smith will be 
unloaded in six hours. 

The company carries nearly 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
in stock at Bay Point, where under favorable weather 
conditions the lumber is prepared for shipment to the 
trade. During the coming year the capacity of the east 
side mill at Marshfield will be increased and this plant 
will be used almost entirely for sawing Port Orford 
white cedar, which will be handled through Bay Point 
to the eastern trade. The extension of the company’s 
logging road from Myrtle Point south in Curry County, 
Ore., reaches a large tract of this Port Orford cedar 
timber. 

Some changes have been made in the Bay Point 
office and selling force. C. J. Cochran, who formerly 
traveled for the Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco, in 
the San Joaquin Valley has just gone with the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co. to cover the Sacramento Valley and 
the Coast counties in place of Glen M. Harrington, who 
has gone to Klamath Falls, Ore., to take the manage- 
ment of the Big Basin Lumber Co. A. N. Lofgren, 
formerly order clerk, now looks after sales at the Bay 
Point office assisting Mr. Desmond, and R. B. Bleeker, 
formerly with the Smith Powers Logging Co., at Marsh- 
field, is now shipping clerk. He came to Bay Point last 
fall. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Two Rivers, WIS., Jan. 8.—E. E. Smythe, of Milwaukee, 
was last week appointed receiver of the Two Rivers Co. 
Practically all of the stockholders reside in Milwaukee and 
the bonds and mortgages for the most part are held by 
Cream City banks. It is said that reorganization of the 
company, similar to the one of a few years ago, when the 
Mann Bros. operated the plant, will be perfected. Improve- 
ments aggregating an expenditure of about $40,000 were 
made at the plant last year. Officials of the company declare 
its affairs will be quickly adjusted and that the plant will 
soon be in operation. : 














New York, Jan. 6.—The Van Nest Wood Working Co., 
of Van Nest, manufacturer of sash, doors, etc., has made 
an assignment to Arthur E. Day. The company was incor- 
porated April 23, 1904, with capital stock of $6,000 and 
built up a large business. The plant was destroyed by fire 
on September 12, 1910, and since then the company dis- 
continued active business, but has kept up its corporate 
existence in order to hold real estate. After the fire the 
Westchester Wood Working Co. was incorporated, which 
made an assignment November 25, 1912, to Arthur BE. Day, 
and the next day a petition in bankruptcy was filed against 
the company. 

Everrert, WASH., Jan. 8.—W. A. Noland has been appointed 
receiver for the shingle mill of Stevens & Cameron, of Lowell, 
upon application of Alonzo Stevens. Misappropriation of the 
company’s funds on the part of Stevens is alleged. The mill 
is valued at $7,000. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 9.—The R. L. Rhymes Co. has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 





Detroit, MicH., Jan. 8.—Conely & Bailey, wholesale and 
commission lumber dealers, have made an assignment. 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let usquote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with 
out delay. 


Cummez-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 








Retail Lumbermen 


who handle our 
Dixie Brand Oak Floor- 
ing find that it appeals 
readily to home builders who 
figure on economy and rich effects. It 
combines~ beauty with cleanliness and 
being made from the best oak that grows 
in the State of Arkansas lasts, with ordinary care, 
almost forever. If you want a ‘‘trade builder’ 
try acar. Order it today. 


We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS- COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


’ 





Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write Today for Prices 











We Have in Stock 


2 cars 4-4 first and seconds Red Oak. 
5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Red Oak. 

1 car first and second 4-4 Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Chestnut. 

5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common and S. W. 


The Oak is good Soft Mountain Stock. If interested, 
will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 





HARDWOOD LUMBER | 


FOR SALE 


l car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24”’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22’ to 24’’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11”’ wide. 

5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

lear 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10’’ wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 
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MANUFACTURING 
POPLAR “watre’ OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Ete. 


Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. an 














OAK FLOORING 
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Hollow 


Backed 
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Planks - Boards - Panels 


Veneer Logss and Veneers 


Made in our own modern electrically driven mills. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 














BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 
WOOD AGENTS 


BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 


LIVERPOOL, 
49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 





LONDON, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 

















IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 
Good Business in Prospect—Retail Stocks Unusually 

Low—Car Shortage Less Acute—Increasing Use of 

Silos. 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 6.—Ilf there is truth in the 
statement that unanimity of sentiment can bring about 
desired results the lumber business in 1913 is going to 
reach the highest point of prosperity ever attained, fou 
certainly the manufacturers of yellow pine in this dis 
trict are unanimous in the belief that they face the best 
that any new year has ever brought them. 
Anong those interviewed since the first of the year are 
Bb. F. Bonner, general manager, and John W. Chandler, 
general sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Co.; Willis 
P. Cleveland, general sales manager of the J. 8S. & W. M 
Lumber Co.; Ben 8. Woodhead, general manager 
of the Continental Lumber Co.; Thomas W. Blake, sales 
manager of the South Texas Lumber Co.; A. A. Dumm, 


prospects 


Rice 


sales manager of the Sabine Lumber Co.; Charles D. 
Crane, southern sales manager of the Central Coal & 


Coke Co.; H. S. Boykin, general sales manager of the 
Chieago Lumber & Coal Co.; Thomas R. Spencer, general 
manager ot the MeMurray Lumber Co., and T. EF. John- 
lumber broker und wholesaler. Each of these has 
expressed the utmost confidence in the future of the lum 


son, 


ber trade and the opinion that this will be a banner 
year for the lumber indusiry. The unanimous report 
Was that stocks are below normal, a big demand is in 


sight, and the market is stiffening. 

the manufacturers have already 
notices of advances with their January stock sheets and 
a tightening up all along the line is noticeable, espe 
cially of dimension, the market on which had 
little during the last 30 days. 


Some ot sent out 


sagged a 
in 


i hy » » < ror ur 
There is no sagging 


sight anywhere now, however, and every indication is 
that prices will continue to advance until well along 
into the spring. One sales manager remarked: 


The predicted break in the market has failed to material 


ize and large buyers, who some time ago declared that out 
lumber would sell for 83 less than the price then prevailing, 
are now on their way to Houston to place their orders at 
the present market price 


Then he added that his company had advanced prices 
20 cents a thousand on that day. 
Stocks Below Normal. 
has been completed at practically all 
of the big manutacturing plants, and almost without 
exception the results show considerably less than normal 
stocks on the mill vards and a 


Stock taking 


great reduction as com 
pared to stocks on hand 12 months ago. ‘The same 
report comes from the retail yards generally and, as 


there Is a 


to be telt, 


ig demand in sight that is already beginning 
it is a foregone conclusion that the supply 
will not be equal to the demand for the next few months; 
and the market, as a natural result, must added 
strength as the days go by. 

Another thing that is going to affect conditions very 
materially is the state of the weather. F'rom all 
the manufacturing district in Texas and Louisiana come 
reports of difficult logging conditions, heavy rains hav 
ing made the ground in the woods soft. At some points 
the logging crews were kept busy practically all through 
the holidays, while the mills were idle, getting as much 
timber as possible out of the woods and alongside tracks 


so thar if 


gain 


over 


the rains did stop logging operations there 
would be a supply ahead sufficient to keep the mills going 
for a time, at least. While the long siege of bad 
weather during the early part of last year resulted in 
the rejuvenation of the lumber trade, manufacturers are 
not anxious for a repetition of those conditions this 
winter and spring; for the demand is too pressing and 
prices are too good for them to welcome any condition 
that would interfere with the operation of the mills and 
the shipment of lumber. 


Big Demand for Yard Stock: 

While the demand for railroad material is not nearly 
so urgent as it has been, the demand for yard stock is 
opening up in real earnest and should be in full swing 
before the end of this month. Orders are coming in 
daily to the sales ofhees by mail ard by wire, and sales 
men who have gone out into the territory after their 
holiday vacation are beginning to get substantial results. 
Orders for car material are numerous and the large 
requisitions for new rolling stock that are being placed 
by the railroads assure a continuance of this demand 


through the greater part of the year. Probably the 
strongest call just now is for coastwise material, the 


demand for export having slackened up a bit during the 
holidays. Large buyers in the East are asking for a lot 
of stuff and coastwise shipments from the Texas Gulf 
ports promise to be much heavier this year than they 
were in 1912. 

Reports generally are that the new year finds a very 
great improvement in the car situation. A number of the 
mills report practically a normal supply of cars, while 
others report a vast improvement in the service over 
what they have had to contend with for some time. 

The number of farmers in Texas and the Southwest 
using silos has increased to such an extent as to warrant 
the location in Texas of a silo plant, the first to be 
built in this State. The Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., has organized a company in Texas to 
be known as the McClure Co., and is putting in a plant 
at Fort Worth for the purpose of manufacturing silos 
exclusively. The new plant has already placed one order 
with a big Houston yellow pine concern for 1,000,000 
feet of silo material, and will doubtless be a heavy buyer 





of this class of lumber in the yellow pine district in 
future. A great deal of silo stock has been sold by the 
Texas and Louisiana yellow pine mills during the last 
year, one silo company maintaining buying headquarters 
in Houston, but the McClure Co. is the first to install 
a plant in Texas for the manufacture of silos. <A. C. 
Christopher is manager of the new silo concern, which is 
capitalized for $20,000. 

At Onalaska, Tex., the West Lumber Co. has begun 
the construction of a modern, up-to-date bandmill for 
cutting hardwoods exclusively. This plant is expected to 
be ready for operation within 90 days, unless building 
is Lampered by weather conditions. The mill will have 
au capacity of 40,000 feet daily and the output will! be 
sold by the South Texas Lumber Co., of Houston, which 
wlso handles the output of the West Lumber Co.’s yel 


low pine mills, 
New Yellow Pine Company in Houston. 
The new year marks the coming to Houston of. still 


another yellow pine coneern, the sales offices of the 
Bucley Lumber Co. being brought to this city. R. A. 
Meyer, manager of the company, has secured offices 
in the Carter Building, the business home of a majority 
of the Houston lumber irterests, and will move the office 
force and equipment here without delay. The plant of 
The Bucley Lumber Co, is located at Yelgar, La., and 
has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of yellow pine. 

With the cpening of the new year the Sabine Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in St. Louis and sales offices in 
Houston, comes into prominence as one of the largest 
concerns operating in the southern yellow pine territory, 
through the recent consummation of the deal by which 
this company secures the sale of the output of the plants 
of the New Willard mili of the Texas Long Leat Lum 
ber Co., and the Trinity mill of the Thompson Bros. 
Lumber Co. Arrangements are now being perfected for 
more thoroughly covering the southwestern territory, as 
the acquisition of the Sabine 
Co, a capacity 150,000,000 
nually, A. A. Dummy, southern sales manager, will have 
charge of the Houston headquarters and is arranging 
to put a force of salesmen in the field at an early date. 
The Sabine Lumber Co. expects also to enter more largely 
into the export and coastwise trade than heretofore, its 
facilities for catering to this trade being much_ better 
than before, and it will ship largely through Texas City 
and Galveston. The Sabine Lumber Co. interests are the 
dominant factors in the new Texas Long Leat Lumber 
fo... which has taken over the Thompson-Tucker Lumber 
Co.’s plant at New Willard. 

Daniel & Wintz, who have been operating a sawmill 
ut Kountze for the last four months, are now installing 


Luimbet 
of approximately feet an 


these mills gives 


2 modern planing mill equipment at that plant. Messrs. 
Daniel and Wintz were both in Houston last week on 
business connected with the installation of this new 
equipment. They are well. pleased with the business 


they have done in the short time they have been in 
operation and look forward to a prosperous trade this 
vear. 

Lumbermen at Fort Worth, Tex., have recently sue 
cessfully combatted an effort to secure the adoption 
of an anti-shingle ordinance similar to the one just 
repealed at Houston after a trial of nine months. The 
ordinance was prepared, but lumbermen and other citi 
zens succeeded in having it killed. 

At San Antonio it is reported that the anti-shingle 
ordinance has become very unpopular and a strong feel- 
ing is beginning to erystalize that will probably result 
in its early repeal and the adoption in its stead of more 
sensible regulations. 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., left a 
few days ago for New York on an important business trip. 
He will return to Texas in time to take his seat as a mem 
ber of the State legislature in Austin on January 15, having 
been chosen to represent the Houston district at the recent 
election. 

H. S. Kendall, assistant sales manager for the Kirby Lum 
ber Co.. was in San Antonio a few days last week looking 
after matters in that territory for his company. 


R. M. Simmons, of Kirbyville, Texas. president of the 
Simmons Brothers Lumber Co., was a Houston visitor re 
cently. He reports the company’s mill in full operation 
again after the holiday shut down, and a nice buneh of 


orders on the files. - , 
I). Connor, north Texas representative of the Continental 


Lumber Co., spent several days at headquarters in Houston 
last week and then left for a short visit to St. Louis be 
fore resuming his work for the new year. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, Tex., Jan. 6.—The substantial prosperity 
of this section of the country was reflected in the amount 
of trade transacted during the holidays. The opening 
of new territories and the building booms in the cities 
and towns are helping to build up the lumber market. 
The farmers are expected to do considerable building 
during this year. Trade in the sash and door industry 
is of good volume. The car builders and railroads have 
not abated their call for lumber. The export demand 
continues of large proportions. 

The chairmen of the committees preparing for the 
coming convention entertainment of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas met with the executive committee 
last week and spent some time in general discussion of 
plans. 

The employees of the George W. Smyth Lumber Co. 
and the Sabine Tram Co. were given a banquet at the 
headquarters of the companies Tuesday evening of last 
week. Thirty-five plates were laid. 

I’. L. Getsinger, of Doucette: Es E. Gilmore, timber in 
spector for the Frisco lines: J. W. McCowan, Kirbyville : 
J. C. Sims, millman of Elizabeth, La., and John H. Baber, 
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seneral manager of the Tyler County Lumber Co., of Warren, 
were among recent visitors. 

lL. J. Boykin, of Houston; H. S. Boykin, of Houston; 
kk. S. Morgan, of Waco; R. 5 Moore, of San Antonio, and 
hk. O. Crozier, of Fort Worth, composed a party of lumber- 
men visitors last week on a return trip from mill points in 
Louisiana, 

Pickett Jones, lumber exporter of this city, was a Port 
\rthur visitor recently. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 7.—The first real touch of 
winter—zero weather and 8 or 10 inches of snow— 
served to put a damper on the lumber business this week. 
Yerdmen, already busy with their inventories, were put 
the more effectively out of the notion of buying and 
there was a slacking in demand. ‘The lull, however, was 
not accompanied by any weakening in price. While 
there is hardly enough business to determine the state of 
the market definitely, there apparently are no weak spots 
in it either in southern pine or in Coast woods. Some 
mills are asking slightly higher prices than they were 
accepting 10 days ago. Inquiries continue in good 
volume and some buying of spring stocks has been re- 
ported. 

The lumber situation was sized up by J. W. Sanborn, 
veteran Coast wood dealer, as follows: 

I have noticed in my years in the business that lumber is 
pretty likely to move in cycles of 5 years each. Whenever 
the business gets to a bad place I have observed that it 
takes about 5 years for it to get back into good shape again. 
And the 5 years is up. Things went to pieces in 1907 and 
1 said then that it would take until 1912 or 1913 for them 
to recover. The market has pulled into good shape again 
now and I can not see anything except a most favorable 
outlook for the year. Everybody is prosperous, there is not 
much lumber in the yards and certainly no surplus at the 
mills. IL look for good prices in every line this year. The 
shingle market, of course, always is erratic, but I don't see 
how it can help being strong. ‘ 

The snow that resulted in a lull in business is building 
for the future for the lumber dealers. It has supplied 
the moisture that was beginning to be greatly needed 
by the wheat fields of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 
With the help of the snow winter wheat will go up to 
spring in fine condition. And with the prospects good 
for another good yield farmers will be all the more likely 
to plan buildings. 

H. H. Hutchinson, formerly manager of the Hawkeye 
yard at St. Joseph, Mo., has come to Kansas City to take 
up his new work with the Crescent Lumber Co., which he 
and J. F. Jamison have taken over. The St. Joseph yard of 
the Hawkeye company has been sold to the Badger Lumber 
Co. Mr. Hutchinson has had wide experience in the lumber 
business, especially from the retail side. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. is marketing the eastern 


output of the 4 lagstaff Lumber Manufacturing Co.’s mills, at 
Nlagstaff, Ari The Flagstaff company, it is estimated, 
ships from 26,600,000 to 30,000,000 feet of white pine east 
each year. 

I’. R. Watkins has been made chief clerk and assistant 
sales agent of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 
and is in charge of that company’s sales department vice 
Walter Vanlandingham, who now is with the Hilgard Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. and the Arkansas Valley 
Lumber Co. have moved their offices to larger quarters at 
714 R. A. Long Building. The room formerly occupied by 
them on the same floor has been added to the suite of the 
Logan-Moore Co. 

Thomas 8. Dennis & Co. have succeeded the Myers & 
Dennis Lumber Co. Charles Myers, formerly associated 
with Mr. Dennis in the lumber business, now is buying for 
the Bradford-Kennedy Co. of Omaha. He has his head- 
quarters here. 

Samuel Marty, owner of the Rosedale Lumber Co., has 
just returned from a six-weeks’ trip to Europe. He visited 
London as well as Paris and several of the continental cities. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 7.—The first week in January 
found the lumber manufacturers of this section as busily 
engaged as was possible, some of the plants being oper- 
ated day and night while others ran full time six days in 
the week. Quick and effective repairs were made at the 
sawmills. The Miller-Link Lumber Co.’s double mill, as 
well as its logging train operating 25 miles over the 
Frisco line, resumed operation on January 1. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. mills have been in opera- 
tion since several days before January 1. 

There is a decided change in the trend of business 
with the lumber manufacturers here, who are catering 
to a much larger percentage of the export trade than 
heretofore, because of the decrease in ocean freight 
rates and the likewise increase in the vessel supply. 
But little lumber is being cut for the interior trade, 
which is strengthening in demand. The export fa- 
cilities are gradually improving with other conditions 
relative to the trade. 

Orange (Mill Not Burned. 

The impression seems to have gone out that the fire 
which on December 22 destroyed the office building of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. also destroyed one of 
that company’s mills. As a matter of fact, the damage 
was confined to the office building and the only serious 
loss was the company’s correspondence files. All the 
records were safe in the vaults and aside from the 
difficulty arising from the loss of correspondence the 
business suffered no interruption. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


An Unusually Good Year’s Business in Store Say 
Yellow Pine Men—Sharp Rises Expected and Mill- 
men Cautious. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—The yellow pine lumber busi- 
ness has already settled down to a stride infinitely better 
than that which characterized the beginning of last year. 
The trade this week discussed freely the prosperity senti 
ments published in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
These opinions coincide perfectly with the sentiment here. 
The belief prevails that 1913 will see the biggest yellow 
pine business that the trade has enjoyed since 1906. In- 
quiry and demand are much heavier than is usually the 
case at this time of year. Practically all of the dry 
lumber on hand at shipping points is already sold, and an 
army of buyers is scouring the southern sawmill territory 
in hope of picking up a little stock here and there. 
Realizing that sharp advances are likely to occur at any 
moment, shippers are cautious about taking orders. 
Millmen are devoting. their whole time and attention 
to getting out lumber to fill orders already on the books, 
and are not anxious to book much business ahead. Whole 
salers are trying to line up mills on contract so they 
may have an anchor out in the face of a tidal wave of 
high prices. 

General Manager ©. D. Streator, of the Keokuk Lum 
ber Co., of Keokuk, Lowa, and a number of his line-yard 
managers, on their way south to make a tour of inspee- 
tion of several mills they do business with, were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Missouri Athletic Club this 
week by the Boeckeler Lumber Co. In the evening 
they were entertained at dinner at the Mercantile Club 
by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

St. Louis Building Booming. 

The amount of building permits for December, 1912, 
exceeded those of December, 1911, by nearly a million 
dollars. The whole of 1912 showed improvement over the 
preceding year in realty transactions and building opera- 
tions. During 1911 3,940 building permits were issued 
for structures aggregating $18,607,545. During 1912 
9,359 permits were issued, aggregating $20,345,283. 
Building permits for the year were issued as follows: 





January 7 permits $3;418,032 
Kebruary Sasa casas : 4 . 992,164 
IS 50s oid cake ao we fore yas 2 m5 1,137,138 
April ee ~ 2,416,740 
May ae - 1, 983,853 
erga “ 1,931,076 
July * 1724665 
August .. “5 1,761,951 
September < 1,248,763 
October ..06:. oe 1,454,125 
November ‘ 1,079,428 
December 1,287,85. 
Totals .. ae 9, 362 $20,345,288 


~ Lumbermen’ s Club Activities. 

President Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of St. Louis, has appointed his standing commit- 
tees for the year. These committees are exceptionally 
strong, composed of men of ability who will work. It is 


Mr. Whitmarsh’s ambition to see the several lumber in- 
terests of the city harmonized. He and the chairmen of 
the several standing committees have plans which are 
destined to make 1913 an epoch-making year in the 
history of the organization. Following are the com- 
mittees: 

Entertainment—Julius Seidel, chairman; C. S. Chesbro, Max 
Mosher. 

Membership—C. M. Jennings, chairman; John A. Reheiss, 
Thomas W. Fry. 

Stat peg: rte F. Biederman, chairman; Thomas J. Noser, 
Cc, L. A. Beckers 

Traffic—Thomas E. Powe, chairman; C, G. Schilling, C. 1! 
Robinson. 

Arbitraticn—R. B. Beardon, chairman; C. H. Holekamp, 
W. W. Dings. 

Publicity—-W. E. Barns, chairman; Charles E. Price, Dr 
Hermann von Schrenk. 

Public Affairs—Henry G. Rolfes, chairman; Charles A. An- 
trim, Charles P. Conger, Henry O'Neil. 


Yellow Pine News. 


J. W. Ferguson, president of the Sabine Lumber Co., is 
congratulating himself on the fact that his company re- 
cently strengthened its productive resources by the acquisi- 
tion of two sawmills, particulars of which were printed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. With the increased demand and 
the brilliant outlook for this year’s business Mr. Ferguson 
thinks that the concern with the mills back of it is the con- 
cern that will profit to the greatest degree. 

W. E. Grayson, president of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Co., is maki g plans for a bigger year than the concern has 
ever had. From the general outlook and the manner in 
which inquiries and orders are coming in Mr, Grayson feels 
that the yellow pine business has come into its own again. 

J. ©. MeLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Co., states that 
his concern has just finished an excellent year’s trade, with 
prospects for this year brighter than he has ever known them 
to be. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Co., says he has been bending every energy for the last few 
weeks strengthening his mill resources so as to be ready for 
the big business which he feels certain 1918 has in store, 
and which has already set in, 

B. L. Van Cleave, of the Van Cleave Lumber Co., states 
that inquiries and orders are coming in freely and that they 
are in excess of the supply. 

A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Co., says he is greatly 
impressed with the way business has ope ned up this year. 

W. P. Anderson, of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., re- 
ports that his concern has just completed a successful year 
despite the many adversities which beset it as well as other 
concerns last year. The firm was one of the heavy sufferers 
from the floods during the fore part of the year, and from 
the car shortage during the latter part of the year. 

Homer Crawford, of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., states 
that his business last year was far better than he thought 
it was going to be. He predicts a bright future for the trade- 











VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 7—The hardwood lumber dealers 
of St. Louis this week threw aside the holiday lethargy 
with which they allowed themselves to become enveloped 
a week or so ago, and have settled down to a brisk 
stride, which has already become a quickstep. The new 
year appears to have brought nothing but the brightest 
of prospects to those engaged in the hardwood trade. 
Never since the memorable year 1906 has a new season 
started so auspiciously. Everyone here is jubilant over 
the conditions. The new year opened with a shortage 
of stocks everywhere, a demand that probably has had no 
equal since 1906, and no price attractions sufficient to 








Hercules Rope Safely 
Handles Heavy Logs. 


T is not the great strength of 
Hercules rope alone, but its 
strength combined with elastic- 

ity, toughness and flexibility that 
makes it capable of handling more 
logs than any other rope. 

The best evidence of the excep- 
tional qualities of Hercules Rope is 
the amount in use. The best way to 
prove its worth 1s to try it. 

Hercules rope is made in various 
constructions to meet all working 
conditions. 


May we send you our Catalog ? 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake San Francisco 

















WEST VIRGINIA 


Mixed Cars, 


Mean a Better Assortment of Newer Stock 
with Less Investment and Greater Profits. 








FINISHED MATERIAL 
Poplar Bevel Siding 


ROUGH LUMBER 


Yellow Poplar 


Poplar Drop Siding White Oak 

Poplar Mouldings Red Oak 

Poplar Dimension Chestnut, Ash 
Poplar Casing and Base Basswood 

Poplar Ceiling and Partition Maple, Beech 
Poplar Pickets Buckeye, Butternut 












American Oak Flooring : Hickory 
White 
Ask for Prices. ~ ae 


American Column 


& Lumber Co., 


St. Albans, 
West Virginia. 














WHITE OAK 


For all kinds of Con- 


structicn purposes; also 


a tac and other 
Timbers tise 


a specialty, 3: |: 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


, | PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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PITTSBURGH 


We have for 
Quick Sale 
400,000 Ft. 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


Tennessee Soft Chestnut 
good widths and lengths. 
















Detailed list and prices upon request. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


= V' Babeock & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





— PHONES — 
Seu 1620 Court 
bd e2: 


PBA 417 MAIN 





PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTS BURGH. PA. 





Tell us your needs V hi Pi 

or get our prices te e 
on these items of ] In 

r % 
30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 


80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. Ix 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturvers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


Write for Quotations. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 














J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. | ¥- VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOC 
Wholesale Lumber AND HARDWOODS. 
Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Send us your orders and inquiries. 





VA. YELLOW PINE. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND | 
{ 








TERHUNE LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Northern White Pine & Hemlock 





Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’* by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there is also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two gooa reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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bring dry stocks to light in anything like sufficient quan 
tity to supply the demand. Inquiry is coming in from all 
quarters and from every branch of the trade. The build- 
ing outlook, in and out of St. Louis, warrants the ex- 
pectation that 1913 is going to be one of the biggest 
building years on record. The outlook in the factory 
trade is exceptionally bright. So urgent is the call for 
dry stocks that the northern consuming markets have 
already dispatched an army of buyers into the producing 
territory. This army of invasion is beating the bushes 
for ready-to-ship lumber, with very little result. St. 
Louis is well fixed for dry stock, but the local dealers 
are likewise doing all they can to control mill shipments 
and outputs in expectation of an exceptional season. 
Hardwood Trade News. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress Co., 
is in St. Louis this month to assist in inventorying. Mr. 
Blumer is one of the most remarkable salesmen traveling 
out of St. Louis in that he carries in his head at all times 


a mental picture of every stick of lumber carried in the St. 
Louis yard. Inasmuch as this stock invoices something lik: 
30,000,000 feet all the time, this is going some. Mr. Blumer’; 
orders always contain instructions to ship from a certain 
alley and pile. 

Cc. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., state 
that dry stocks at shipping points are down to rock bot 
tom, Most of the lumber on hand is already sold and 
enough orders are on hand to take care of all shipments 
that can go forward for a considerable time. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., is 
rejoicing in the fact that there is a demand for all kind 
of known lumber. Grades that have long been a drug on th 
market are now in excellent call at high prices. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Co., report 
that his chief concern is to find enough dry stock to kee} 
his customers pacified. The demand is greatly in excess o1 
the supply and no price attraction can uncover any mor 
lumber. 

Frank J. Liebke, of the C. EF. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Co., states that the demand for all kinds of stock 
is exceptional for the time of year. The company’s St. 
Louis mill is cutting a lot of fine ash logs for which ther 
is a big demand. 





| FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 6.—AIl the mills which shut 
down because of the holidays are now running with the 
prospects of a good year’s business, as it is believed the 
raintall will be much less than for the last 18 months. 
Again, indications are that very few, if any, new tur 
pentine locations will be opened, because of the present 
low prices and glutted condition, of the turpentine mar 
ket, resulting in labor being more plentiful for the mill 
men. The latter feel they will secure a better class of 
labor than for some time. 

Inquiries are not as numerous as a month ago, but 
the millmen think that as soon as inventories are com 
pleted in the lumberyards North and East and the whole 
salers ascertain what sizes they need to replenish their 
stocks, the demand will improve. For the last week 
more manufacturers have been in the city looking for 
business than for 60 days past. There is a strong call 
for 6-inch cutting, and very little of it is offering. 

Lumber shipments from this port for December were 
slightly less than for previous months, totaling 31,189,500 
feet, of which 1,161,000 feet was exported. However, 
the lumber docks are now full of lumber and a fleet of 
18 vessels is in port under charter to load. The arrivals 
consisted of 157 vessels, net tonnage being 212,582 tons, 
and departures were 156 vessels, with net tonnage of 
308,376 tons. 

The sailing of the five-nrasted schooner H. W. Hunt, 
carrying 35,000 railroad ties and 100,000 feet of lum 
ber, drawing 23 feet 3 inches, loaded by the Gress 
Manufacturing Co., established a new record for the port. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 6.—The last week has shown thie 
truth of the prediction that the new year would find the 
lumber business booming. Many cargoes of lumber went 
out during the holiday season, and several vessels are 
loading. ‘The unusual domestic demand has somewhat 
curtailed foreign shipments. 

A little more than 3,000,000 feet was shipped for 
coastwise destinations since January 1. To date, includ 
ing the last several days of the old year, a little more 
than 4,000,000 feet has been shipped. A total of ap 
proximately 50,000,000 feet represents the shipments for 
the season, or since September 1. Coastwise points got 
all of this except about 5,000,000 feet that went to 
foreign destinations. 

An affair of interest to lumbermen was the New Year’s 
banquet of the furniture dealers and their employees. 
A number of addresses were made on subjects pertinent 
to that industry. It was pointed out, among other things, 
that the success of the furniture business is dependent 
in a large measure upon the state of the lumber trade, 
and that the two industries are so closely related that 
what affects one is bound to affect the other also. Among 
the speakers were: E. W. Strozier, J. B. Williams, W. T. 
Walker, Robert I. Love, Daniel Elliott and W. G. Sutlive. 
An old-fashioned turkey dinner was served. 


~~ 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 6.—Building permits for last 
year failed by $12,555 to reach the total of $10,000,000; 
but they exceeded the permits for 1911 by over $3,000,000 
and make up the greatest building record in the history 
of Atlanta. The exact amount of the permits for 1912 
was $9,987,444, and the amount for 1911 was $6,215,000. 
Had it not been that several contractors were waiting 
to have their permits the first issued in the new year, 
the total of $10,000,000 would have been reached. If 
the year had but tarried a few hours beyond midnight 
the permits would have totaled the desired amount of 
$10,000,000, for permits amounting to over $12,000 were 
issued in the early hours on the morning of New Year’s 
day. 

Sek was railroad activity during the old year that 
13 companies with a combined capital of $3,750,000 
were chartered. These lines when completed will total 
928 miles and will reach to various parts of the State. 
Already these roads have made large purchases of equip- 
ment. 

The total revenue of the city of Atlanta during 1912 
was $2,838,017.53, and was $300,833.73 greater than the 
revenue for 1911. The 1913 budget, which is now being 
prepared, will appropriate $5,000,000, and bond money 
will make up the deficiency between income and appro 
priation. 

Lumbermen find that the old year was disastrous 
during the first six months and excellent during the 





latter part of the year. For six months rains were inces 
sant and mills could work only intermittently, but with 
the coming of summer the weather cleared and the chiet 
problem ot millmen during the remainder of the year 
was to fill the orders that crowded their books. The 
demand was unceasing and prices were stiff. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 6—The new year has started 
out with a rush, according to reports from local lum- 
bermen. The holiday lull was much less of a lull than 
had been expected, and the market in yellow pine is 
brisk in all lines. Stocks are being kept up, as weather 
conditions have been very favorable for logging and mill 
operations. Large shipments have been made during 
the last 10 days, as the car situation has improved con 
siderably. 

In the pine trade demand is brisk in all lines and 
especially so in roofers and dimension stock. The high 
prices, as reported in quotations of two and three weeks 
ago, are holding firm and lumbermen here do not be- 
lieve that there is much prospect of weakening. The 
resumption of a great activity in building operations 
of all kinds in the spring will, it is believed, preclude 
any drop in prices, and the indications are for an active 
huilding year, 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 6.—Nearly all of the mills that 
were closed have resumed operations, and while no night 
work is being done, manufacturers are taking advantage 
of every minute of the day in getting out lumber, al- 
though they are considerably handicapped in this by ex- 
ceptionally bad labor conditions. The negro laborers 
are generally very poor, but it takes them longer than 
other people to get over a holiday. The number of in- 
quiries and orders is increasing all the time and the buy- 
ers seem to be more than anxious to secure their require- 
ments quickly. There is not much haggling over prices, 
int in view of the conditions obtaining at the mills at 
present the prospects for quick shipments are remote. 

A great many buyers have been traveling throughout 
ihis section during the last week scouring the country 
for desirable lines of stocks, but little or no stock is to 
be had, The strong condition of the market during the 
recent lull, with the increasing demand, the oversold con- 
dition of the mills, the probability of the good weather 
heretofore enjoyed ending, the apparent indifference to 
the changes in administrations in Washington by busi- 
less men generally, due to the widespread prosperity, all 
have caused the manufacturers of North Carolina pine 
to be optimistic as to the prospects for the first half of 
the year at least, although it is not expected that the 
advances in prices will be as rapid as during 1912. 
Manufacturers are, therefore, looking further into the 
future than heretofore and are going slow about taking 
on any new contracts for long terms of delivery. 

Buyers are also balking at the prices asked by mills 
on material contracted for three months or longer during 
the new year, but the attitude of the millmen, since they 
have sufficient business already booked to run them well 
up into this year, is to await developments. More ac- 
tivity is looked for as the month advances and there is 
strong probability of further advances in price. 

The many friends of R. G. Camp will be surprised to 
learn that he has been seriously ill for the last two or three 
weeks, but according to the latest reports from his 
physicians he is now improving. It will, however, be two 
or three months and probably longer before he can resume 
his duties with the Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va. 
lle is assistant secretary and treasurer in this company and 
is the son of J. L. Camp, vice president and general manager 
of the above company. Account of this misfortune, R. J. 
Camp has again taken up active interest in the company. 

The following delegates have been appointed by President 
Iforton Corwin, jr., from the North Carolina Pine Association 
to attend the third annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association to be held in Raleigh, N. C., on 
Wednesday, January 15: <A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber 
Co., Bowden, N. C.; W. G. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber 
Co., Hertford, N. C.; Nathan O’Berry, Enterprise Lumber 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; W. L. Parsley, Hilton Lumber Co., 


Wilmington, N. C.; J, L. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Va 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 7.—The new year is getting a 
good start. One of the developments that afford great 
encouragement is the report of the inspector of build- 
ings, which has just been made public and which shows 
that the value of the structures for which building per- 
mits were issued last year is upward of $1,000,000 in 
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xcess of 1911, the aggregate on account of new build- 
ngs being $8,319,145. 

The boiler of thé sawmill managed by Frederick 
schultz, at Wadesville, near Parkersburg, W. Va., ex- 
»loded last week, and two employees sustained fatal 
njuries. 

J. McD. Price, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
rs’ Association, is back at his office once more after a 
severe attack of lumbago. 

Gustave A. Farber, London representative of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., has gone to West Vir- 
-inia to take a look around in the mill sections. It is his 
surpose to attend the annual meeting of the National Lum- 
wr Exporters’ Association at Chattanooga, Tenn., January 
23 and 24, he having been one of the special committee 
named to confer with foreign brokers and buyers in regard 


to oak plank inspection and grading, and other matters of 
special particular interest te the export trade. 

Robert McLean, of the Battery Park Lumber Corporation, 
near Norfolk, Va., is in Europe looking after the interests 
of his foreign business. Gustay A. Krause, who looks after 
the operation of the mill at Battery Park has been spend- 
ing the holidays in Baltimore, but will leave the latter part 
of the present week for Battery Park. . 

Among those who will attend the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association from Baltimore 
are: John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock, and Secretary J. 
McD. Price. Mr. Alcock is also hopeful that Price & Heald, 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Co. and others will send represen- 
tatives. The Baltimoreans hope to join George M. Spiegle, 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Hart, of Price & Hart, New York, 
here and make the rest of the trip with them. President 
Harvey M. Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Co., of Norfolk, 
Va., is expected to join the party at Bristol, Tenn. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 











Pocahontas Liadbes Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 6.—The year’s business opens 
gratifyingly well, according to the local consensus. The 
»bookings show a shrinkage, it goes without saying, but 
are much larger than are ordinarily recorded at this 
season. Inquiries are surprisingly brisk. With retail 
and millstocks both below normal volume, car supply 
easing up and prices firmly held, the 1913 market opens 
with a snap and promise beyond anything that any 
previous new year since 1906 has registered. 

Cypress manufacturers report a brisk demand for 
general yard stock, distributed fairly evenly through the 
consuming territory, very strong call for shingles, with 
millstocks depleted, well maintained request for lath and 
heavy inquiry for stock of nearly all descriptions. Few 
of the cypress mills closed during the holidays longer 
than a few days, where in former years their Christmas 
shutdowns extended from a week to a fortnight. The 
lightness of millstocks is one of the reasons assigned, 
another being, in many cases doubtless, the forced shut- 
downs during the period of high water. Quotations re 
main as they were, but advances on some items before 
the month’s end would not surprise the well-posted. 

Yellow piners express themselves as very well pleased 
by the present trade and outlook. Orders have come 
in in greater volume than usual, throughout the holidays. 
Some mills entered the new year with their cut booked 
30 to 60 days ahead. Mill stocks continue broken. The 
only objection to market conditions seems to be against 
some alleged unevenness of demand, which leaves a 
number of items comparatively inactive. This defect 
probably will be less marked as soon as the yard stock 
buying for spring trade sets in. Prices are said to be 
firmly held, 

The Mississippi Supreme Court today overruled the 
suggestion of error filed in behalf of the defendant 
lumber company in the 10-hour workday case from For- 
rest County. After sustaining the validity of the law 
the court, it will be remembered, granted a rehearing 
on a suggestion of error. The matter was argued 
before the holidays. Today’s decision fixes the new 
statute as valid, so far as the Mississippi courts are 
concerned. 

Following the wrangle over the local dock board, a 
lively tussle over the control and management of the 
New Orleans Publie Belt Railroad has been precipitated 
by the passage of an ordinance by the new commission 
council giving Commissioner Thompson virtually com- 
plete control of the belt’s operations. Hitherto it has 
been administered by a commission, of which Mr. Thomp- 
son has been a member and president pro tem. The 
commissioners protest against their deprivation of au- 
thority. Commissioner Thompson retorts that the other 
members have hampered him in his efforts to develop it, 
and that the authority must be centralized. Local trade 
and business bodies have taken a hand in the contro- 
versy and the fight promises to be a lively one. Lumber 
and forest products contribute a larger tonnage to the 
belt than any other single industry, but the Lumber- 
men’s Club of New Orleans has been unsuccessful in se- 
curing representation upon the belt commission. 

Before Maj. E. H. Schulz, U. 8. A., in charge of this 
engineering district, a delegation of workers for the 
Intercoastal canal last Friday morning presented a pow- 
erful plea for the prompt location and construction of 
the canal section between New Orleans and Morgan 
City. All the interests favoring the construction of the 
canal—sugar, lumber, rice, ete.—were represented and 
their statistical showing was a most convincing one. 
T. C. Lawless, of the Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Frank- 


lin, served as spokesman for the lumbermen. At the 
conclusion of the hearing, Maj. Schulz expressed his 
desire to assist in the project and suggested that a 
committee be organized to present the matter to Con- 
gress. A committee for that purpose already has been 
named, and will go to Washington when the rivers and 
harbors matter is up. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 7.—With the holidays and 
stock taking over the lumber business in the Birming- 
ham district and other sections of the State has taken 
on new life and lumber dealers are very busy. 

Mills that shut down for the holidays have resumed 
operations and many are running night and day. Woods- 
men who took advantage of Christmas week have gotten 
comfortably ahead with logs and if good weather con- 
tinues, there will be no holdup on account of scarcity 
of timber. 

The new year has started out with very flourishing 
conditions and a note of optimism is heard from all who 
are in any way connected with the lumber industry. 
The demand for all kinds of material is good and, 
although prices were high, local dealers believe they 
will increase by the middle of February. 

There was a lull in residence construction during 
December, but it has begun again with a rush and 1913 
is expected to be the best building year Birmingham 
ever has known. There was more building done in 
Birmingham during 1912 than in any previous year, 
but 1913 promises to far exceed it. 

Car material is urgently requested by the railroads 
and car building companies and quick shipments of such 
material bring fancy prices. 

The Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. has sold one of its 
large mills to the McGowan Lumber Co., of Mobile. The 
Alabama-Florida company will still operate its mill at 
Noma, Fla. 

“Dry Kiln’ Moore, of Jacksonville, Fla., spent a few 
7 Birmingham recently. While here he sold a number 

Vv. W. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., has returned from 


points in Tennessee. He says his customers in that State 
are very optimistic over the business outlook for 1913. 
nSEOHEOOS 


NEW FIELD OF DEMAND FOR SUGI CYPRESS, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan, 6.—Sugi cypress now prom- 
ises to find a new field of demand, to wit, the fine 
arts. Newcomb College, the woman’s department of 
Tulane University, conducts a pottery establishment 
whose products have gained fame at home and abroad. 
Recently it was suggested that the college establish a 
department to teach the artistic working in woods. 
Secretary Trezevant, of the local progressive union, 
brought Prof. Woodward, director of the Newcomb 
art department, and Secretary Watson, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, into a conference. 
As a result, a party of Newcomb representatives called 
upon Mr. Watson last Saturday, and that renowned ar- 
tificer, coatless and armed with the conventional gasoline 
torch, gave them a practical demonstration of sugi 
cypress. ‘The visitors were delighted with the artistic 
results achieved. They also inspected the sugi cypress 
paneling in the progressive union home and other hand- 
some specimens installed in various local buildings, wind- 
ing up with a visit to a local lumbéryard, where a supply 
of carefully selected cypress was purchased and pre- 
sented to the college with the progressive union’s com- 
pliments. The art directors contemplate working the 
material into sugi tea trays, jewel boxes, handkerchief 
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MANAGER FRANK N. SNELL, OF THE LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS CO., NEW ORLEANS, AND HIS OFFICE STAFF. 


S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


_ SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. * NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills - - MARION, VA. 








W. W. DEMPSEY 


Spruce, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


New York Office, General Office, 
No. 18 Broadway. JOHNSTOWN. PA, 





Hadentine Lumber Co., Inc. 
Office, CAMDEN, N. J. 


HARDWOODS | Will Saw 15,000,000 Feet 
and SPRUCE Hemlock before April Ist. 
GET YOUR ORDERS IN EARLY 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS:—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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NORTHERN 


White 


WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


== lear 4", and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 
2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 
2 cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select = 
2 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 6 ft. = 
4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
lcar each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 
2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 
4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No.2 Common = 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10° No.2 Common = 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
=. 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED. 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















TO THE END OF TIME 
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CASE 


z Peerless 


STEEL COMPANY Patent 
PITTSBURGH. PA Book 


E.K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
Form 


GALES AGENT HICAGO 
Card 


its smooth edges: its genuine elegance will tell the character of 
man youare, Nothing else like it. 
@Used by the men who care for appearances and who com- 
mand big pay. It ought to be used by you. X 
@Send today for samplg tab of engraved cards, and get right, 
in the card line. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 































IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 
SuUREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 6.—Stocks at 


mills in southern 
lexas and Louisiana are mueh below 


normal, and suffi 
cient orders are booked to continue shipments for the 
next 50 days, especially of dimension items. There is 
very little dimensien, either dry or green, at any of the 
mills, which are refusing to accept orders now for dimen- 
sion at less than $4 or $5 off. Due to the fact that buy- 
ing is becoming very brisk, the mills expect no difficulty 
in securing $3 and $3.50 off September basis for their 
dimension during the next three weeks. They are refus- 
ing to take orders even when buyers make personal visits 
to their plants. 

Another encouraging development of the new year is 
that the car situation has improved materially, enabling 


the mills to book new business. Prices are improving. 


Two mills in southern Louisiana lately turned down 
orders aggregating several million feet of dimension, 
basis of $5 


$5 off September list, because they believed the 
market would advance $3 or $4 off September. Items 
in the way of timbers and special cutting are in good 
demand, with prices increasing. Taking the price situa- 
tion as a whole all items have advanced from $1 to $4 
a thousand during the last three weeks. 

Many of the mills that shut down for the holidays 
have resumed operation, and most of the others expect 
to resume by January 6. Some of them would 
begun sooner, but have been making repairs, 

The stock on hand at the mills is much less than last 
year, and as stocks of retailers are nothing as compared 
to what they were a year ago there is no reason why 
good prices should not continue to prevail throughout 
1913. 

The annual reunion of the oftice employees and sales 
agents of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. was held 
December 28 at Orange, Tex. 

Perniits were issued in Shreveport during 1912 for the 
construction of buildings at an estimated cost of $1,514,- 
629.71. This exceeded the record ot $1911 by $264,- 
629.71. 


have 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 6.—With the beginning of the 
new year a heavy demand has set in for all grades of 
lumber and the season promises to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of lumbermen that it will be a record breaker. 
Heavy inquiry has been made during the last week for 
all grades of lumber. Prices are firm and holding stiff 
and are expected to go higher early this year. 

The car shortage, which has been a serious factor in 
the lumber business during the last two months, has 
eased up considerably and cars are being furnished with 
something like the old regularity. 

The mill situation is not what could be desired. Stocks 
are badly broken and there is very little opportunity for 
mills to restock. Every mill has enough orders in hand 
to keep it running night and day for the next six months. 

This territory has been visited by many buyers since the 
first of the year. These have had orders in hand for all 
kinds of material and some good orders were placed with 
local concerns during the last week. 

Among visitors were: Joseph Miksak, president of the 
Pilsen Lumber Co., of Chicago, and Wachsmuth Lumber Co., 
of Baytield, Wis.; L. H. Allen, vice president of the Spark- 
main Mills & Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Otto Scharmer, 
of the Scharmer Construction Co., of Chicago, 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


ILATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 6.—The car situation in this 
territory is a great deal better than it was 30 days ago. 
Nearly all the mills are getting as many cars as they 
can well handle, but it will take at least 30 days with 
plenty of cars to ship out all the stock that is already 
cut and sold. The continued rains will put some of 
the mills in bad shape for logs, as the woods are now 
boggy. Buying of car material is heavier than of any 
other item. Interior timbers, while not wanted as much 
as 60 days ago, are in fairly good demand with prices 


good. All kinds of shed stock are in demand. Calls for 
prime and sawn timbers are numerous. Buyers are 


not having much success in placing large orders, as all 
of the mills expect a large volume of business when 
spring trade opens up. ; 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., has 
closed down its large mill for 10 days in order to 
make repairs and add new machinery. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co., of Wiggins, has closed 
its mill for 15 days to make repairs and to extend its 
logging road. It is the intention to run night and day. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 6.—The new year opened 
auspiciously for the exporters and manufacturers in this 
district, and all indications point to a sound business 
for the next 12 months. Foreign markets are steady, 
with buyers closing for early delivery, and with a 
heavy volume of inquiries. Freights are still somewhat 
high, but there is a freer offering of tonnage than for 
the last four months. Indications point to lower ocean 
rates within a few months and if this is brought about 
there will be « heavy movement of both lumber and 
timber for the next six months. At present a very 
satisfactory business is being done, and the fleet of 
steamers and sailing vessels in port, together with those 
under charter, insures a good business for the first 
month of the new year. 

Manufacturers report they have orders ahead for at 
least two months of cutting. Timber is somewhat scarce, 
especially of 30 feet and up, and even the smaller aver- 
ages are meeting with ready sales on the open market 
at very good prices. Averages of 30 feet and up are 
bringing 30 to 32 cents basis, with smaller averages 
running down to 28 cents. 

Pensacola’s exports of lumber and timber for 1912 
exceeded by over 10,000,000 superficial feet the record 
of 1911. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 








Prices Are Firm and Demand Is Active—Dry Lumbe 
Scarce—Building Statistics for 1912—Miscellaneou 
News. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Jan. 6.—Stock-taking and book 
closing caused a 


temporary lull last week, but mos 
are in a feverish hurry to get through, as busi 
claiming all their time, and more is constant], 
coming in 


dealers 


hess 1s 


There has been no softening, either in price or dk 
mand. <All the hardwoods are in good demand, price: 
are high, and dry lumber is scarce. White pine is sell 
ing well at steady prices, and is coming more and mor 
into use because of being more dependable in delivery 
and also because of the rapid increase in the price o 
the other softwoods. Hemlock and ‘spruce are stil 
scarce, with no prospect of a change in conditions ip 
the near future. Yellow pine is firm, with a lot o? 
complaint about timbers (especially dressed) being har: 
to get. North Carolina pine is firm in price and it 
good demand. Lath are searce and high, and shingles 
are steady. 

The report of the bureau of building inspection fo: 
the year just ended shows that 10,123 permits for 14,707 
operations at a cost of $37,173,635 were issued. In 
expenditures there was a falling off compared with 1911, 
when 8,870 permits tor 16,215 operations, at a cost of 
$40,030,985, were issued. The decrease, which amounts 
to $2,857,350, is entirely due to the fact that operativ: 


builders curtailed the erection of dwelling houses. 
A feature of the year was the number of factories, 
workshops and warehouses erected. The total numbe: 


of these was 149 and their cost was $4,129,835. 

It cost Pennsylvania $5,000 less to extinguish foresi 
fires in 1912 than in 1911, the bills for the expenses 
ot forest and fire wardens being smaller than for years. 
The low fire cost was due partly to the abundance ot 
rainfall and to the fact that the forest department is 
yearly gaining in efficiency. 

Arrangements are being made by the State forestry 
department for the most comprehensive exhibit of for 
estry practice ever shown in Pennsylvania, to be dis 
played in Philadelphia next May, when the national 
association holds its meeting. 

A new plan is being formulated by President William 
T. Betts for the monthly meetings of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, and probably each meeting will have some 
certain subject for discussion, with principal speakers 
appointed to open the discussion. 

David Baird, of Camden, N. J., who bought the 
equipment and 10,000 acres of timberland of the Norva 
Land & Lumber Co., near Wallacetown, Va., from E. W. 
Wolcott, trustee, has disposed of some of the timber 
and the logging equipment, mills, ete., for the same price 
he paid for the whole property, $50,000. The Farmers’ 
Manufacturing Co. purchased the timber and equipment. 
The latter consists of a railroad 5 miles in extent, a 
locomotive and 30 cars, a stave mill and dry kiln. 

Charles M. Betts & Co. have added D. G. Clement to their 
force, for both buying and selling. Mr. Clement was form 
erly associated with the Coharie Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, 
N.C. W. C. Lawton and E. L. Guilford, two of the firm's 
salesmen, will scon leave to seek their fortunes in the lum 
ber business in the Pacific coast field 

Munger & Bannett, of Camden, N. J., 
their business, but there will be no change in management. 
and very little in ownership. Killam E. Bennett is_ presi- 
dent, and he and the Munger Estate will be the principal 
stockholders. Charles M. Dockham is vice president, Gail 
(;. Bennett treasurer and James G. Manbeck secretary. 

G. W. Wright, who was formerly connected with John W 


have incorporated 


Coles, has returned to the old concern, having severed his 
connection with the Monarch Lumber Co. 
G. W. Brown, of the Brown-Bates Co., is on a_ three 


weeks’ trip among the longleaf mills of the South. 

G. S$. Stephens, who received his lumber training in the 
office of R. B. Wheeler & Co., will join the force of Horace 
A. Reeves, jr. 

B. Franklin Betts is in the South on important business 
that will compel him to miss the wholesalers’ annual on 
Thursday. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 7.—With the opening of the 
new year there has been more or less of a falling off 
of the demand for lumber. There is no evidence of a 
lack of business, and all mills are shipping heavily 
against orders on their books, and many of them are 
behind on shipments. Storms have been severe in the 
South and Southwest, and have delayed shipments 
seriously. The mills in Pittsburgh running on iron and 
steel products are so deluged with tonnage for months 
ahead that there is no evidence of any change, but one 
of desperation to keep customers satisfied with propor- 
tionate shipments against orders. The coal and coke 
industries were never so strong as at present, and prices 
average higher than at any other time in the history of 
the coke region, and the coal mining fields are now 
operating with a better average price for coal than has 
ever occurred in the past. The demand for mine mate- 
rial is very heavy. It is almost out of the market. 
The opening period of the year, which is always quiet, 
does not promise to last for long. Railroads continue 
to be big buyers of material of iron, steel and lumber, 
and are far from being finished in placing contracts for 
delivery during the present year. 

The Western Lumber Co. notes a very active inquiry keep- 
ing up, and the year opening with unusual promise for a 
large volume of business. W. W. Wilson, president of this 
company, expressed himself as more than ever confident of 
the future, owing to the unbroken upward trend of the 
market and the tendency of prices upward. 

The new B. W. Cross Lumber Co., which began business 


the first of the year with B. W. Cross, the well-known 
lumberman, at the head, takes over the business that was 
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formerly conducted as the Pittsburgh branch of the Thomas 
i. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. The new company 
has the same mill connections and the same sales offices at 
940-941 Oliver Building, and is starting the year with a 
most favorable outlook, B. W. Cross, president of the com 
pany, says that inquiries are keeping up very fair for the 
season. The company’s business last year was very suc 
cessful and shows steady growth, and with the new year 
it is the intention to specialize in white pine and fir lumber. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co., which has just closed up 
a splendid year, has added to its sales force CC. E. Bald, 
who will be in charge of the Pittsburgh territory and west 
ern Vennsylvania generally. Mr. McCall, of this company, 
has been in the Southwest looking over yellow pine mat 
ters und arranging for the new years trade. President 
J. C. Donges has been away on business, and with the addi 
tion to the sales force expects to be more at home in the 
future, 

A wholesale lumber company has been organized in John 
ston, Pa., by J. W. Picket, of Wheeling, W. Va.; D. M,. Hyde 
and IF. C. Langgans, of Johnstown, and known us the Picket, 
Ilyde & Langgans Co. J. W. Picket is to be president; F. 
«. Langgans, vice president, and E. M. Ilyde, secretary and 
treasurer. Offices have been opened in the First National 
Bank Building in Johnstown. J. W. Picket was for 12 
years associated with the Pennsylvania Sash & Door Co. 
uml the Commercial Sash & Door Co., of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Ilyde has been a road salesman for western Pennsylvania 
territory for various companies 17 years, and for 12 years 
was with the Babcock interests at Johnstown. Mr. Lang 
guns has been connected with the Central l’ennsylvania 
Lumber Co. at Williamsport for 7 years. All members of 
the company retired from their former connections on Janu 
ary 1. The output of a number of large mills bas been se 
cured, and white pine, cypress and yellow pine lumber will 
be the chief products the company will handle, although 
hemlock, spruce and hardwoods and lath, pickets, mouldings 
and red cedar shingles will be a part of its stock. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The figures of the building 
bureau for 1912 show that construction work increased 
25 per cent in this city, the total cost reaching $12,- 
992,000, as against $10,364,000 in 1911. 

The State conservation commission is calling the at- 
tention of farmers to the new laws passed by the legis- 
lature covering the subject of denuded land. ‘The 
new measures provide that owners of woodlots of 50 
ucres or less can have that land assessed, under certain 
conditions, at a valuation of not to exceed $10 an acre, 
and the timrber thereon exempted from taxation until 
the tree crop is harvested. The commission is growing 
trees by the millions to be furnished landowners at cost 
for reforestation purposes and also furnishes expert ad 
vice for the planting of trees. 

The imports of sawed rough lumber at this port from 
Canada during the past year show an increase of 650,350 
feet over 1911. The total for 1912 is 41,427,989, valued 
at $791,393. For 1911 the imports were 40,777,639, 
valued at $792,406. The duty paid on the 1912 imports 
amounted to $53,182.94. With one exception this is the 
smallest duty paid in the last 10 years. 

The demand for low-grade hardwood lumber is _ re- 
markable, going far beyond anything known before. One 
concern in Buffalo, which is not a very large one, re- 
ports this week that it has orders for 500,000 feet which 
it cannot fill, and another, which manufactures a good 
deal, finds itself completely bare of these low grades 
and with orders for four or five million feet which it 
does not know where to find. This is a late develop- 
ment and arises from the scarcity of white pine. A 
hardwood lumber manufacturer says that he has been 
for a long time trying to educate people to use this sort 
of lumber, as half-inch hardwood lumber will make as 
stiff a box as inch pine will. 

Fred W. Knight, who was recently with the Weed Lumber 
Co., has become the representative in this territory for the 
Humboldt Redwood Co., of Chicago, the selling agent for the 
Hammond Lumber Co., of San Francisco. 

Horace €. Mills, treasurer of Taylor & Crate, has been 
elected president of the city council. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., has 
gone to Washington to deliver an address before the Amer 
ican Forestry Association. He is chairman of the forestry 
committee of that organization. 














FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 7.—Judging from early reports, 
last year was one of the best local lumbermen have had 
for a long time. With the closing of the books a num- 
ber of the local yards report a very good year’s trade, 
with prices not nearly so badly demoralized as in some 
years past. A number of local dealers were fortunate 
in having been early buyers and the continually rising 
market both in northern stocks and yellow pine has had 
a tendency to make their annual reports look very en- 
couraging. 

Another factor, too, has worked very well to the bene- 
fit of many of the local dealers. Without any iron-clad 
price agreement there has been less running after busi- 
ness and giving lumber away at a price less than cost 
than for some time past. A much better feeling of 
confidence and business etiquette has prevailed during 
the last year, and from every indication this is to be even 
more prominent during the coming season. 

The enlargement of the scope of the Cleveland Build- 
ing Trades Credit Association has had a tendency to 
keep down the credit losses and the saving in this line 
has been inestimable. 

The annual report of the building inspector shows that 
last year considerably exceeded 1911 in local building 
operations. During the year 8,790 permits were issued, 
representing a cost of $18,180,078, as against 7,860 per- 
mits and a cost of $16,994,677 for the previous year. 
During December 484 permits were issued, representing 
a cost of $2,517,430, as against 412 permits and a cost 
of $2,330,800 for December of 1911. 

Preparations for the meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers tc’ be held here January 21-23 
are going on in a way which would indicate a very good 
meeting. The ladies’ committee met last week and ar- 


ranged plans for entertaining the wives of the delegates 
who will attend the convention. 

The informal meeting of those interested in the new 
Ohio mechanics’ lien law, which was held in Columbus 
last week, resulted in a number of suggestions regarding 
the bill as prepared. J. V. O’Brien, member of the 
executive committee of the Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, which is preparing the bill, stated that a 
number of the suggestions would be included in the bill 
and then the revised copy sent to representatives of the 
various organizations interested, for their consideration. 

Charles W. Blair, for some time connected with the Wey 
burg-Hanna Co., of Cincinnati, Blackstone Manufacturing 
Co., of Blackstone, Va., and the W. G. Ward Co., of Ironton, 
Ohio, has begun a general wholesale lumber business here 
with offices at 817 Citizens Building. He will handle all 
lines of stock but will give particular ‘attention to southern 
and Coast products, 
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THE EMPIRE STATE | 


FROM THE METROFOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Jan. 7.—The demand continues very satis- 
factory, but there is the usual lull after the holiday 
period and inventory season. Inquiries are just a little 
listless and 2 number of buyers need certain sizes pretty 
badly and there is the usual difficulty in getting satis 
faction so far as prompt shipments is concerned. The 
results of many inventories are not as satisfactory as 
yard men expected. It is found that some stocks are 
pretty badly broken and that there must be some prompt 
replenishment in order to keep up assortments. Prices 
all through the list are well maintained. The car short 
age situation seems to be easing off considerably and less 
complaint is heard in this respect than for some time. 

The outlook for the spring building demand is very 
encouraging and the mild weather has permitted work all 
through the suburban section to progress at an unusual 
rate. 











rhe manufacturing trade shows good signs of activity 
and the piano and furniture trade authorities look for 
substantial :mereases in their lines from now on. 


John A. Daly has been appointed assistant to William 
Schuette in conducting the business of William Schuette & 
Co.’s New York office, Fifth Avenue Building. H. H. MeNeil, 
formerly with Mr. Schuette, is engaged in business on his 
own account at 1 Madison Avenue. Mr. Daly is an experi- 
enced man and his connection with Mr. Schuette will enable 
the latter to give more time to the outside needs of the 
company’s growing business. 

W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New Street, have renewed their 
contract with E. H. Lemay, of Montreal, Can., for handling 
the output of McLachlin Bros., Arnprior, Can. This is one 
of the finest white pine cuts in existence and averages about 
50,000,000 feet annually. W. M. Crombie & Co. also handle 
a large amount of Idaho white pine and are taking about 
20,000,000 feet from the Potlatch Lumber Co., Idaho. 

C,. A. Doscher, of the Doscher-Gardner Co., has returned 
from an extended trip to the company’s mill operations in 
the South. fhe Jasper Cypress Co., of Florida, which is 
owned by the Doscher-Gardner Co.’s interests, is running 
along on a good basis and turning out a large cypress output. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NorkTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 7.—The snow, sleet 
and rain which prevailed since Friday afternoon have 
greatly retarded work in the yards and delayed ship- 
ments. ‘The weight of the snow Friday afternoon and 
evening carried down hundreds of telephones and _tele- 
graph poles in the Tonawandas and vicinity. Many 
business concerns, including lumber dealers, have been 
unable to get into communication with places in the 
Tonawandas or outside cf these cities since the storm. 

The Northern Lumber Co. is the only local corpo- 
ration in the lumber industry to finish its inventory. <A 
summary of the last year’s business shows an increase 
over the transactions of the preceding 12 months of 
approximately 8 per cent. 

IF. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., 
has just returned from a trip to Washington and Califor- 
nia, placing orders for stock which his company intends to 
handle this year. Mr. Hofheins reports having found light 
stocks at the mills, while orders were placed which would 
take their output for many weeks after operation has been 
resumed. ; 

W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, acted as chairman of 
the meeting at which Dr. John A. Rafter was installed as 
mayor of North Tonawanda on January 1. The event was 
the first of its kind held in the Tonawandas. ; 

R. D. Hervey, of Smith, Fassett & Co., has been appointed 
a member of the Tonawanda Police Board. 

C. W. Betts, of the Eastern Lumber Co., was chosen clerk 
of the Tonawanda Board of Education last night. He has 
been clerk of the board during the last 22 years. — E 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., is in New 
York on a business trip. : 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gillespie were members of a party 
of prominent Tonawandans who spent the holidays at New 
York. 

George W. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Co., is in the 
East looking after business interests. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 6.—The contract for the erection 
of the new Commonwealth docks in this city has been 
awarded for considerably over $1,000,000, with about 10 
bidders, whose estimates varied as much as $500,000 be 
tween the highest and the lowest. Work will begin within 
a very short time, as it is desired by the directors of the 
port of Boston to complete the work as quickly as possible, 
so they may complete arrangements for the entry of the 
Hamburg-American line, whose vessels will arrive at this 
dock. Orders have been received by a Boston yellow pine 
firm for a good-sized block of timbers to be used in this 
construction work. 

It is usual that changes in the personnel of firms take 
place at this time, but those noted are very few. Two 
new corporations have sprung into being among the 
wholesalers,the principals being formerly salesmen for 

















Box Purposes 


possesses many characteristics 
that should appeal to Box Manu- 
facturers who watch their profits 


Of the Northern Hard- 


woods, it is now the most avail- 


closely. 
able. No.3 will be found par- 
ticularly good for this purpose 
and is comparatively sound and 
of a quality suited to box mak- 
ing. A letter addressed to any 
of the firms below will bring a 
prompt quotation. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR,. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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G. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. & Treas. Write us for Prices 


J, G, STARTUP. Vice-Pres 
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H. L. MARTIN, Secy. 


FIR TREE LUMBER CO. 
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HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Streets, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel architecture 
in the City. In the center of retail and wholesale district—Reached ty 
cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot. 
250 Rooms 185Baths EuropeanPlan Rates, $1.50 up. 
CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Merchants Lunch 50c Table D’Hote Dinner 75c 























PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 


ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 














Multnomah Hotel Co. 
Docs H. C. Bowers, Mer. ————) 
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OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 





With Toilet, - $2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2.50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 


Room Rates 





; With Running Water, - $1.50 per day 





Boston wholesalers, one of these new concerns being the 
I. N. Chase Lumber Co. and the other the Fuller Smith 
Co., both being incorporated under the Massachusetts 
laws. These concerns will handle a general line of 
southern lumber throughout New England. 

The movement to establish a closer control over build- 
ing operations in Boston has taken practical shape in 
the draft of -an ordinance which regulates the class of 
buildings to be erected, and insists on more rigid inspec- 
tion by the building inspectors. A movement has been 
on foot here for a considerable time tending toward a 
law prohibiting the building of what are termed here 
“*three decke’s,’’ in congested districts, and this ordi- 
nance is planned to relieve such congestion. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGorR, ME., Jan. 6.—Maine lumbermen’s joy at the 
recent snowfall was short lived, for all last week the 
weather was mild and melting, while on Friday a tre- 
mendous southeast gale, with torrents of rain, swept the 
State, eating up the last of the snow and leaving the 
roads deep in mud and the streams at near freshet pitch. 
There is every prospect that, unless severe weather should 
come at once, the ice will be swept out of the rivers and 
larger lakes. Woods operations are nearly at a stand- 
still, and the delay is both irritating and expensive. 
Unless heavy snow and steady cold weather come soon, 
logging in Maine will be very expensive this winter. 

It is now announced that the International St. John 
River Commission will make its formal report to the 
American and Canadian Governments late in the spring. 
The commission was appointed in 1909 to adjust differ- 
ences growing out of conflicting interpretations of the 
treaty of 1842 between the United States and Great 
Britain relating to the use of the St. John River for 
log-driving purposes. 

Maine shipbuilding, once a very flourishing industry, 
amounted to very little in 1912. Only three sailing ves- 
sels of good size were launched, the bulk of the 10,000 
tons of new merchant shipping being composed of coal 
barges. There was a slight improvement over 1911 and 
the prospect for 1913 is somewhat encouraging. Half a 
dozen large wooden barges are being built at Bath, and 
yards at Bath, Phippsburg and Milbridge have orders for 
large schooners. Bath has considerable naval work, and 
some small merchant steamers and a considerable number 
of fishermen, most of them fitted with gasoline engines, 
will be launched this year. Time was when Maine 
launched from 40,000 to 70,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping annually, Bath alone having built 41,000 tons in 
1900. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 7.—Total building operations 
in Milwaukee during last year amounted to $15,400,000, 
according to the building inspector, who says Milwau- 
kee leads every city in the country in regard to the 
gain in building. During 1911 the sum of $12,290,000 
was expended in buildings, so that the gain last year 
aggregated $3,110,000, or a gain of 27 per cent. 

Wisconsin ranked seventh among the various States 
in the production of lumber in 1911, according to figures 
recently made public by the Census Bureau. In 1910 
Wisconsin ranked fifth, eighth in 1909 and fourth in 
1908. 

The lumber and woodworking interests of Wisconsin 
were well represented at a meeting of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association held in Milwaukee last week. 
Harry W. Bolens, well-known engine manufacturer of 
Port Washington, will represent the Wisconsin organiza- 
tion as national counselor at the meeting of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United States, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., in the near future. 

The recent heavy snow received all over Wisconsin 
has proved a decided impetus to the logging industry 
and reports from northern Wisconsin say that all indi- 
cations point to an especially heavy logging season this 
winter, providing conditions are favorable during Janu- 
ary and February. 

It is understood that the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission will recommend a one-tenth mill tax for 20 years, 
the funds to be used for the forest reserve. This tax 
would raise approximately $284,000 a year and would 
permit the State land contracts for the purchase of 
tracts in northern Wisconsin. While there is approxi- 
mately 400,000 acres of land now in the forest reserve, 
State Forester E. M. Griffith believes the State should 
ultimately own 1,200,000 acres. 

The will of the late Edward Bradley, lumberman of 
this city, who died recently, has been filed for probate 
by County Judge Sheridan and disposes of an estate 
valued at $3,600,000, composed of real estate valued at 
$600,000 and personal property valued at $3,000,000. 
To each of his daughters, Alice Bradley Ilsley and Edna 
Bradley Tweedy, one-third of the property is given and 
the other one-third is left in trust for his daughter, Anna 
M. Walker. 





ON THE FOX RIVER. 


APPLETON, WIS., Jan. 7.—The G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co.’s sawmill at Wabeno started the season’s operation 
today and will continue with day and night shifts until 
late next spring. The company expects this year to saw 
12,000,000 feet of hardwood and hemlock, about 25 per 
cent more than last year. A large number of logs is 
already on the skids and ice roads are being put in shape. 

Lumbermen say the present winter, if weather is sea- 
sonable, will be the biggest the northern woods have 
seen in many years. Men no longer are scarce. Every 





camp is practically manned. Adverse conditions that 
seemed to beset camp operations earlier in the season 
have suddenly been eliminated. 

The Merrill Veneer Co.’s plant at Merrill resumed 
operation last week after a shutdown of several weeks, 
due to lack of raw material and inability to get what 
was needed. 

A. J. Stang, of the Stang Manufacturing Co., of 
Merrill, arrived home last week after an extended stay 
at his western properties. Mr. Stang will ship during 
the winter about 10,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
West to the Merrill plant to be manufactured into sash, 
doors and blinds. 

Former State Sen. William H. Hatton, of New Lon- 
don, president of the Hatton Lumber Co., expects to 
spend a large part of the winter at Madison. He is a 
member of the State board of public affairs, which body 
has been making extensive investigation into the causes 
ot the high cost of living and will submit an extended 
report at the present session of the legislature. 

The will of the late ex-Sen. H. P. Bird has been filed 
for probate and contains an inventory of the estate, 
which is valued at about $150,000. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIS., Jan. 6.—Trade fell off consider- 
ably during the holidays. Shipments did not cease in 
all cases, but many of the inspectors wanted to lay off 
for a few days. Business is starting in again well, and 
it is predicted that by the middle of the month everyone 
who has any lumber will be given opportunities to sell it. 

Hemlock is especially scarce. Hardly any items are 
plentiful, while 1 by 4 strips are completely cleaned up 
in all grades. No. 3 boards are not to be had; neither 
are No. 2 boards. There is some dimension stock, mostly 
green. Many planing mills are shut down entirely 
owing to lack of stock to manufacture. No logs are com- 
ing in as yet, because of lack of enough snow. A few 
sawmills have received enough logs to start up on, and 
others are hoping to do so this week. The big mills, 
with logging railways and equipments of a general char- 
acter, are able to log steadily; and conditions are really 
very good for them, for the few inches of snow do not 
retard efforts. 

The Robbins Lumber Co. is running its mill, but the 
Stevens Lumber Co. and Brown Bros. Lumber Co. are 
still waiting for sufficient logs. 

The Brown Land & Lumber Co. has a mill sawing for 
it on contract near Cavour. The company has two camps 
and is putting in several million feet of hardwood and 
hemlock timber. 

The Ingram Lumber Co., which operated for several 
years in Rusk County and ceased operations a few years 
ago on account of the low price of lumber, is preparing 
to stock up the mill and will put in several million feet of 
hardwood and hemlock. 

The T, D. Kellogg Lumbering & Manufacturing Co., 
of Antigo, will use a steam log hauler and will draw its 
logs 11 miles, making two trips a day. The company 
expects to do this hauling for less than 75 cents a thou- 
sand feet. The Antigo mills expect to get in about the 
usual amount of logs this winter. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 7.—Enough snow has fallen 
for the small jobbers to haul steadily and the bigger 
jobbers are building ice roads. Weather nearly as low 
as zero prevails all over northern Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Immense quantities of timber, impossible to haul 
during the mild weather which prevailed until this week, 
are now being taken to the railroads and streams. 
Should the logging conditions continue ideal from now 
until late in March the cut in this district, it is esti- 
mated, will be fully 50 per cent greater than last year. 

Little sawed lumber is moving from Marinette and 
Menominee. The new year’s business is just getting 
under way and some big sales of low-grade lumber, as 
well as available hardwoods, are in prospect. 

The Harrington factory at Crandon, which has been 
idle for some time, may be opened soon as a box factory 
by Chicago men. The Menasha Woodenware Co. owns 
the factory. 

The Marinette & Menominee Box Co., of which John 
A. Cook, of Marinette, is president, will engage in the 
manufacture of its own box lumber and will erect a 
suitable building for that purpose at once. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, president of the National Pole Co., 
of Escanaba, is at the head of a company which will 
build this winter a veneering factory 100 by 360 feet 
at Escanaba. It will be one of the largest of its kind 
in Michigan, 

H. A. Fry, superintendent for the Forster-Whitman Lumber 
Co. at Hiles, says his company is logging more extensively 
this winter than for several seasons. 

The sawmill of the Flanner-Steger Lumber Co. at Blackwell 
is being operated day and night, cutting 75,000 feet of 
timber each 24 hours. 

Frank Wittock, of Wausaukee, will cut 1,500,000 feet_of 
timber at Randville, Mich., for the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
of Menominee, this winter. 

Louis Frisque, of Wausaukee, will get out cedar and timber 
near Cedarville for the N. Ludington Co., of Marinette. 





RUBBER FROM TURPENTINE. 


The Canadian Trade Commissioner for Norway re- 
ported to the Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce as follows: 


A Norwegian engineer has succeeded in finding a method 
to produce artificial rubber of excellent quality from tur- 
pentine. The product has been examined by specialists in 
rubber, who declare that it has both the appearance and the 
quality of natural rubber. The principal material in the 
manufacture is turpentine, but kerosene may be used. The 


product is calculated to cost not more than one-third as ~ 


much as natural rubber. 

A Swedish stock company has recently bought the_inven- 
tion and taken out a patent for all countries. For Sweden 
the large distillery ‘“Reymersholm” has secured the rights. 
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MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Jan. 6.—Charles Morrow and 
Peter Marchetti have taken a contract to log cedar this 
winter for the N. Ludington Co., of Marinette, Wis. 
They will land the logs at Brown’s Spur on the Me- 
nominee. 

State Firewarden William R. Oates, of Marquette, re- 
ports that the rainy season of 1912 resulted in a great 
reduction in the fire loss in forests of the State. In all 
10,089 acres were swept, with a total loss of $67,469, 
and $2,556 was spent in fighting fire. In 1911 the rav- 
ages totaled $3,470,258 and the fighting cost was $10,432. 

The Consolidated Lumber Co., of this city, has com- 
pleted its organization and elected the following officers: 

L. C. Harmon, president; W. S. Crowe, vice president ; 
H. IT. Bradford, treasurer; L. Yalomstein, secretary; C. E. 
Kelso, assistant secretary; J. S. Edmundson, C. C. Collins, 
‘red Cooper, W. B. Thomas and V. I. Hixon, directors. 











FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 7.—A heavy fall of snow 
here, although it has not yet done any damage, has 
caused some worry among the retail lumber dealers. 
The exceptionally open month of December had allowed 
a number of buildings to be begun, but if it continues 
to snow and grow colder building operations will have to 
be postponed, thus putting a crimp in the retailer’s 
business. 

James Gow, operator of a sawmill at Muskegon, Mich., 
has just finished dredging the Muskegon River for logs 
sunk there years ago and as a result has 500,000 feet of 
perfectly good lumber to be sawed at his mill this 
winter. It is claimed that the Grand River also is full 
of these logs, lost when there was too much standing 
timber to bother about taking the sunken logs out of the 
water, and it is very likely that dredging operations will 
be begun on the Grand next season. 

The January furniture exhibition is now well under 
way. Prices are about 10 per cent higher than in July. 
Thus far more buyers are on the market than ever be- 
fore and are getting down to business more readily. 
The period style of furniture is still in vogue and the 
mahogany line still leads. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

DerroIT, Micu., Jan. 7.—With the opening of the 
new year building operations in Detroit and vicinity 
have let up and, paradoxical as it may seem, the price 
on at least one product, hemlock, has advanced. The 
unfavorable weather is given as the cause of the drop- 
ping off in construction work, and scarcity of material 
is given as the excuse for the rise in the price of hem- 
lock. Lumber dealers believe, however, that the building 
boom will be renewed with the return of good weather, 
being convinced that the boosting of hemlock prices will 
deter nobody from carrying out building plans. 

Albert B. Lowrie and F. J. Robinson, of Lowrie & 
Robinson, accompanied by their wives, will leave on 
Sunday, January 12, for California, where they will 
spend five weeks. They will ship their automobiles 
ahead of them, intending to use them in a motor tour 
through the Golden State. 

A. K. Hunton, of Hunton & Weeks, has returned 
after spending the holidays in Boston, visiting his 
daughter, 





MINNESOTA 











IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 
CLOQUET, MINN., Jan. 7.—Local mills have started the 
new year with a comparatively small volume of orders 


on file, as there was but little buying during the holidays, 


and business was shipped up close before Christmas. 
No very large volume of new business is generally looked 
for at this time of year, but such business as is being 
received indicates a healthy demand, with no cessation 
in the call for low-grade stock. Shipments during Janu- 
ary in past years have shown a wide range of variation, 
but the current month promises to show a satisfactory 
total. 

Several large sales have been made against the com- 
ing season’s cut, but there is a tendency to withhold 
further offerings of 1913 sawing until the season is more 
advanced. 

Logging operations are in full swing and are being 
carried out on a seale that insures a large output of logs. 
Conditions in the woods are favorable, there being only 
a moderate amount of snow and suflicient cold weather 
to insure good roads. The labor supply, which was 
greatly restricted during the early weeks of the season, 
has eased up considerably, and in general camps are sup- 
plied with full crews. 

The Northern Lumber Co.’s upper mill and the John- 
son-Wentworth mill are running day and night. A sur- 
plus of logs is being brought in by rail and those not 
required by the two mills now operating are being banked 
along the river adjacent to the other mills in readiness 
for early spring sawing. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 6.—Conditions in the Min- 
nesota woods are ideal now for logging, with plenty of 
snow and the ground frozen up tight. Labor is still 
searce, however, and most crews are operating with less 
than the normal quota of men. 
The 1912 record of building permits for Minneapolis 


shows a gain over 1911, with a total of 5,955 permits for 
an estimated cost of $14,239,150, compared with 6,026 
permits and an estimated cost of $13,729,805 for 1911. 
The total did not quite come up to the high record of 
1910. The St. Paul total for 1912 was $8,051,417, com- 
pared with $8,915,009 for 1911. 

The Backus-Brooks interests, of this city, have bought 
stumpage tributary to International Falls in northern 
Minnesota from the Sheldon-Mather company and affili- 
ated interests, amounting to 120,000,000 feet of timber. 
The consideration was about $500,000. The logs will be 
sawed at the mill of the International Lumber Co. at 
International Falls. 


Several Minneapolis lumbermen left Saturday for Florida 
to spend a winter vacation in a houseboat cruising along the 
west coast. In the party are H. §S. Gilkey, H. B. Waite, 
M. H. Coolidge and C. P. Bratnober. 

D. H. MeMullen, of McCulloch & McMullen, wholesalers of 
west coast lumber, has gone to the Coast to look over some 
of the stocks from which they are selling. He is accompa- 
nied by K. C. McCulloch, who will remain in the West to 
look after their shipments, with headquarters at Seattle. 
W. W. Fulton, who travels out of Sioux City for McCulloch 
& McMullen, was here last week at the main office. Erskin 
McCulloch, who represents the firm in North Dakota and 
Montana, has moved his headquarters from Billings, Mont., 
to Fargo, N. Dak. 

R. E. Forbes, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., was here last week after a visit to several 
of the company’s stockholders in Winona, Minn. Oscar O. 
Bye, — represents the company at Fargo, N. Dak., was here 
last week, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuUTH, MINN., Jan. 8.—The appearance of zero 
weather early this week was welcomed. Many of the 
lakes had not yet frozen thick enough to make it pos- 
sible to safely transport heavy loads across the ice, but 
the weather of last Sunday ranged from 4° to 15° below 
zero, and and the conditions for roads anywhere in this 
region should now be all right. 

The Engler Lumber Co., whose sawmill near Beaudette 
was destroyed by fire some months ago, will be ready to 
resume manufacturing at the old site in the spring. The 
new plant will have two bands and a band resaw, and a 
daily capacity of 250,000 feet. This company has been 
purchasing timber for box lumber in the Bear River dis- 
trict of northern Minnesota. 

Duluth spent $2,680,343 for new construction in 1912. 
That amounts to $117,000 more than in 1911. The num- 
ber of permits taken out for new buildings and wharves 
was 1,183. The present year looks encouraging for 
another substantial record. 





A CALIFORNIA REDWOOD POINT. 


PITTSBURG, CAL., Jan. 6.—The demand for redwood 
lumber products for eastern shipment is very satisfactory 
and the outlook for the year bright, according to A. H. 
Jongeneel, general manager of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Co., whose headquarters, storage yard for redwood 
lumber, and sash and door and tank factories and planing 
mill are located at this thriving little city on the Straits. 
The improvement in business that began last spring has 
continued ever since, and there likewise has been an 
improvement in price for redwood products for eastern 
shipment, although values are not up to where they were 
at the highest point in 1906. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. carries about 29,000,- 
000 feet of redwood lumber in pile for eastern shipment 
here. Having had nearly 10 years’ experience in catering 
to the eastern trade, whereas the company formerly 
carried a stock of about 30,000,000 feet, it is now bet- 
ter posted on the needs of the eastern trade, and with 
its present well-assorted stock it is able to take care 
of its eastern customers to their satisfaction. In addi- 
tion to the lumber, there are about 15,000,000 redwood 
shingles in the yard, all in excellent condition. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. is not operating its 
door factory to full capacity, as it runs mostly to special 
sizes, not catering to the redwood stock door trade. 

Redwood makes excellent 
tank stack, and the Redwood 
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DUDLEY LUMBER CO. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich., and Memphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Bayfield County, Wis. 
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LARGEST ASSORTED STOCK OF = 
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and SOUTHERN HHGLGWOOGS michican 


Also large stocks at Northern and Southern points. 


Write us for delivered prices. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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solicited for 
anything in 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Your Inquiries 
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We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
( 4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 


Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














For Immediate Shipment: 


HEMLOCK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
TAMARACK (No. 1, 2 in. Piecestuff.) 
PINE (4,6,8,1O0and 12 in. No.1 Com.) 
RED BIRCH (4-4 1Istsand 2nds.) 


Also Cedar products. Mixed Cars our Specialty. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
( Mills at Winchester, Vilas Co., Wis.) 


LUMBER SHED “ ee enige Soom once _ pl? 
CONSTRUCTION ° lumber shed plans, views, shed at 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
of shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















Manufacturers’ Co. is a large 
producer and shipper of the 
same. It is working on a 
contract for redwood water 
pipe to go to Laws, Cal., in 
the Owens River country, for 
a hydro-electric power con- 
cern, The line will be 60 
inches in diameter, 14,000 
feet in length and use 800,- 
000 feet of redwood lumber 
in its construction. W. M. 
Casey, who has been with 
the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Co. for some years, both on 
the road and in the East 
and in the office, is in charge 
of the sales department. 
This year he expects to be 
busy looking after the com- 





pany’s extensive business. 
Catering strongly to the 


eastern trade, and carrying 
stock at all times in excel- 
lent condition, the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., with its 
superior facilities, during 
the last 10 years has demon- 
strated to the eastern trade 
that redwood lumber has 
great merit and that the 
company can furnish stocks 
of @ at all times. 





REDWOOD TANKS WHICH ARE BEING CONSTRUCTED BY THE REDWOOD MANU- 
FACTURERS’ CO., OF PITTSBURG, CAL. 
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DOOR BUYERS APPROVE 


OUR SOFT 
YELLOW 


FIR DOORS 


Because they possess natural characteristics in 
grain and color that are not often excelled 
even in the higher priced venee-ed doors— 
and the difference in price means larger busi- 
ness and more profits. They stand on their 
own merits. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 


Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - - 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 


LH. $.0SGO0D, - - - P.0.Box591, Minneapolis, Minn. 5 J 


= >) 
(The Polleys Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. . MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


























eal US YOUR INQUIRIES 
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mw Washington Fir _— California Redwood 
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) Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles [mt 
it 

Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our a 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE . 

is it 

H. B. Waite Lumber Co. fy 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 
_3_8_8_8_8_8__8_8_8_6_6_8_5_6_ m2. 





Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 








MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RET AIL 
TRADE. | 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #9QVZAM 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 

















NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—The Tennessee Hoop Co. 
has decided to imerease its capital stock from $25,000 
to $100,000 and to widen the scope of its operations to 
include the manufacture of heading and staves. The 
old plant will be dismantled as soon as the new has 
been installed. The combined output will be 45,000 
hoops, 40,000 staves and 3,000 sets of heading. It is 
expected that the new plant will be in readiness for 
operation between April 15 and May 1. S. B, Ander- 
son is president, C. J. Tully vice president, Andrew Har 
ris secretary-treasurer, and N. M. Taylor general man- 
ager. The Tennessee Hoop Co. will manufacture staves, 
but the plant of the Memphis Stave Co. will be left in 
operation. The two companies are owned by practically 
the same interests. 

Bank clearing last year broke all previous records 
with a total of $421,000,000, a gain of $60,000,000 over 
the preceding year, an average monthly gain of $5,000,- 
000, This is given as one of the strongest evidences of 
the prosperity of Memphis and the Memphis territory. 
Lumber interests have made a most substantial contri- 
bution to this splendid showing as they have enjoyed a 
larger and more prosperous business during the last 
year than since 1907. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. is loading logs for Mem- 
phis at a rapid rate. The car situation is somewhat 
better and the company is able to secure more equip- 
ment, with the result that predictions are freely made 
that January will be the best month in the history of 
the company. The amount of lumber produced from 
the timber handled by this company for Memphis mills 
was approximately 37,500,000 feet. It is estimated that 
this company handles about 60 per cent of the timber 
received at Memphis, with the result that the total 
timber receipts for 1912 may be figured at approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 feet. 

Building operations in Memphis during 1912 showed 
a gain of $1,300,000 over 1911, approximately 22 per 
cent. The total figure is $7,159,214.15. 

Lumbermen hére are not hesitating to place their 
insurance with companies not connected with the board 
of underwriters. They have worked very hard during 
the last few months to secure concessions trom the board 
companies. They have likewise tried to secure the table 
of experience showing premiums received and _ losses 
paid by the board companies. So far this information 
has not been forthcoming. It is felt by lumbermen that 
perhaps the easiest way to bring the board companies 
into line is to give them a forcible illustration of the 
loss of premiums by diverting business from them to the 
companies which are not connected with the board. 
James E. Stark says that a considerable amount of in- 
surance has already been so placed and that there will 
be more of it. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 7.—This is the annual stock 
taking season with local lumbermen and comparatively 
little attention has been paid by them to the usual trend 
ot business. The manufacturers report, however, that 
the new year has started out well with the local trade 
and the outlook is good for a continued heavy demand 
for hardwoods especially. Furniture manufacturers, in- 
terior finishers and others continue to make inquiries 
for raw material and are placing good orders. The tone 
ot the market is firm and the general views of the lum- 
bermen are very optimistic for 1913. 

A. B. Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., and Traftic 
Commissioner T. M. Henderson have returned from 
Washington, where they appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on behalf of the Nashville Lum- 
bermen’s Club in the case involving the question of 
milling-in-transit rates. This is a case of great local 
importance to the shippers of this city and discrimina- 
tion against them is charged with regard to railroad 
rates. A special hearing will be given in the case at 
a later date. 

The Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern Railroad, a new 
enterprise, is operating a line of railroad through Put- 
nam and Overton Counties and opening large bodies of 
coal and timberland which have hitherto been without 
railroad connections. It is proposed to extend this line 
through Fentress, Pickett and Scott Counties, Tenn., 
into McCreary County, Ky., for a connection with the 
Queen & Crescent. The line will have immediate access 
to more than 5,000,000,000 feet of hardwood and other 
valuable timber and to great undeveloped coal fields. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BRISTOL,- VA.-TENN., Jan. 7.—Manufacturers and 
wholesalers report that the lumber industry is in better 
condition than in a long while and that the outlook is 
very favorable. Prices are good and have a decided 
tendency toward improvement, due to the strong demand 
and the scarcity of stocks. Many buyers are in this sec- 
tion and they are having difficulty in securing stocks. 

As a result of the present favorable market condi- 
tions and prospects for a continuation, numerous lumber 
concerns are looking about for more timber, with a view 
to increasing their output. Timber prices are high and 
not a great amount of timber is on the market. Owners 
have no difficulty in getting money on their timber and 
have a disposition to hold it for even better prices than 
are now offered. 

The export market has improved very much and the 
outlook is considered most favorable. A large volume of 





export business is being done. Several export buye: 
here report the best business in months. 

The Dickey Lumber Co. is cutting considerable stoc] 
in the Holston Mountains, on the Holston Valley Rai! 
road, near Bristol. W. M. Dickey, head of the company 
is now making his headquarters in this city. 


—~ 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 7.—The rainy weather of las 
week has interfered somewhat with lumber operations a: 
the big hardwood yards, but demand is good for all kind 
ot stock and dealers have been more or less busy. Many 
of the yardmen are getting in a lot of lumber, the ca 
shortage in the South being in much better shape. Dea! 
ers are well satisfied with trade and are looking for : 
splendid early spring business this year and are making 
preparations accordingly. Prices are high and dry stock 
is searce. 

Recently the T. W. Keeveney Lumber Co. was quoted a 
stating that while it is doing some wholesale business it i 
paying particular attention to the retail end of its business 
The reverse is the fact and while the T. W. Keeveney Lum 
ber Co. does some retail business the big end of its busines 
is wholesale hardwoods and pine, in which it enjoyed 
splendid business all last year and expects to increase greatly 
the present year. 

Harry Meade, local representative of the Babcock Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has just returned from a trip to th: 
company’s mill at Tellico Plains, Tenn. He says the big 
band mills are running full time and are cutting about 
100,000 feet a day with shipments about equal. 

’, E. Heyser, of the W. E. Heyser Lumber Co., just in 
from a trip, states that the company is doing the biggest 
business in its history and he fully expects to see conditions 
even better in a couple of months. 

The Reimeier Lumber Co. reports a steady and satisfac 
tory demand for most all hardwoods. 

The E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. reports that trade has been 
fine during most of last season and especially so during the 
latter part of the year. 

The Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. reports that it is doing 
everything possible to increase the output of its band mill 
finding it necessary to meet the increased demand for al) 
kinds of hardwoods and white pine. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 6.—While some inventories are 
still being taken by retailers and factories, the greater 
number of them are over and the lumber trade has 
settled down for the winter and spring seasons. The 
open winter so far has permitted outside building and 
that has been one of the best features of the trade. 
Prospects are exceedingly good for active building opera- 
tions as soon as the winter breaks, and dealers are laying 
in stocks accordingly. Yellow pine and cypress dealers 
have had a very prosperous year on the whole and are 
beginning the year with excellent prospects. The same is 
true also of hardwood dealers where prices have been 
very stiff during the last year. 

The volume of trade in most lines is good and will 
probably be increased as the month advances. Collections 
are reported good despite the fact that it is immediately 
after the holiday season. 

The year 1912 was a good one in most respects in 
building circles in the Buckeye capital. The report of 
the city building inspector shows that during the year 
2,657 permits were issued, having a monetary valuation 
of $4,675,303, compared with 2,675 permits and a mone- 
tary valuation of $4,668,242 in the previous year. During 
December 122 permits were issued, with a valuation of 
$157,473, compared with 78 permits and a valuation of 
$129,637 in December, 1911. According to the inspector 
and builders generally the prospects for 1913 are very 
bright. 


* Since the first of the year a number of the lumber shippers 
in Columbus have gone on their regular buying trip in the 
southern markets. Among those who have left are H. R. 
Allen, head of the H. R. Allen & Co.; H. D. Brasher, presi- 
dent and manager of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co.; W. L. 
Whitacre of the Whitacre Lumber Co.: W. B. Sisson, sales 
manager of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co., and others. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager for the central division for 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says trade, is holding up well 
in every variety and grade of hardwoods. 

George B. Jobson, president of the Jobson Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet demand for cypress just at this time. 

W. B. Sisson, sales manager for the Sowers-Leath Lumber 
Co., reports a rather active demand for both yellow pine 
and hardwoods with prices well maintained. The prospects 
are considered bright. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. Gobey & Co., 
finds a firm market both in yellow pine and hardwoods 
and also in cypress. Vrices are firm and inclined to advance. 

F. Everson Powell, of the Powell Lumber Co., reports a 
good trade with prices strong. The volume of business is 
fair for this season. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says trade 
is good in every department of yellow pine. Dimension 
is selling well and prices are firm. 


AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 6.—This city had the most 
remarkable building year in its history. According to 
the records of the city building inspection department 
permits aggregating $9,150,407 were issued in 1912 as 
compared with permits amounting to $8,349,477 in 1911. 
So great has been the increase in building that it was 
necessary January 1 to employ two additional deputy 
building inspectors. A comparison of building opera- 
tions last year with those of the preceding year fol- 
lows: 








1912. 1911. 

Repairs and alterations.......... $ 829,162 $ 778,489 
Frame dwellings ........ pape 3,719,193 3,635,650 
Stables and sheds........... cei 102,392 68,695 
eS ee see ie<G pune 1,549,575 695,700 
Mireproof .......2..0.3 + ia cise 268,580 1,744,478 
eee ene ee er ker eee 510,045 678,170 
a PP a muna. Se ara 681,460 748,295 

ROI ss isie sc SS as 8h oe OT $8,349,477 


One of the first consignments mailed in this city for ship- 
ment by parcel post was that by the Interior Hardwood Co., 
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hich mailed out several hundred samples of hardwoods. 
he samples ran from 6 to 16 ounces each and were mailed 
all parts of the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. William White Knight have returned from 
eir wedding trip to Panama and are now at home to 
eir friends in their new apartments in the Buckingham, 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 6.—Business with hardwood 
imber manufacturers has been very good during the last 
veek or 10 days and the large mills here are still run- 

ing on full time. Both inquiries and orders are coming 

nicely and collections are very good. Manufacturers 
eport they have a good many good logs laid in and 
hey expect to be able to run their plants ‘on full time 
he balance of the winter. Yellow pine dealers and sash 
ind door men are well pleased at the trade outlook. They 
‘xpect to see a great deal of building done in Evansville 
this year. The building permits for the past year fell 
. trifle behind the building permits for the year previous, 
but at that the architects and contractors here managed 
io keep busy during the year of 1912. 

Veneer factories have started in running full time 
sineé the first of the year and indications are that the 
manufacturers of veneer will have a good year. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., is 
in the road this week. Mr. Massie, who has been with 
this company for several years, finished the best year 
ie has had. 

Albert Starbuck, who owns and operates the Starbuck 
aw mills at Petersburg, Ind., was a recent business visitor 
in this city and reported trade on the upward grade. 

The steamer John W. Lowry, recently built here by Capt. 
lohn W. Lowry, has been entered in the trade between here 
ind Paducah, Ky., and this will be of material assistance 
to lumber people in this section in their shipments. 

Charles Liger, well-known handle manufacturer of Calhoun, 
Kv., who was here a few days ago on business, says the 
indle trade in his section bas been rather brisk during the 
last several months, 

The local furniture manufacturers report a nice business 
since the first of the vear and that prospects are good for 
i fine trade for the next several months to come. The fac 
tories are being operated on full time now 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 8.—Business activity in this see 
tion during 1912 is pretty well shown in the report of 
bank clearings, which amounted to $724,894,000, and 
were the largest in the history of the city. The gain 
over 1911 was more than $50,000,000. 

Building in Louisville in 1912 aggregated $6,562,000, 
a gain over 1911 of about $400,000, according to the re 
port of the building inspector. The number of permits 
issued last vear was 2279, 

Comment on the statistics of the Census Bureau show- 
ing lumber manufacturing distribution for 1911 is di 
rected to the fact that while Kentucky lost ground in 
that vear, going from 753,556,000 feet in 1910 and 
860,712,000 in 1999 to 622,415,000 in 1911, the probabil- 
ities are that this condition will be reversed. 
Instend of later statistics showing a still further de 
cline in the lumber cut in this State, it is predicted 
that the opening up of large new timber districts by 
new railways will result in a marked increase in the out- 
put. Many lumbermen expect the  1,000,000,000-foot 
mark to be reached during 1913, if conditions are fa- 
yvorne ble. . 

Rainy weather this week has reduced yard activity, 
but lumbermen report that business is still holding up, 
more than usual new trade developing, considering how 
soon after the turn of the vear it is. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has issued a compilation 
showing the movement by rail and water of many lead- 


ing manufactured commodities here during 1912. Among ° 


those in which lumbermen are interested are the follow 
ing: agricultural implements, 11,877,000 pounds re 
ceived, 55,733,000 pounds shipped; furniture, 13,153,000 
pounds reeeived, 54,304,000 pounds shipped; trunks, 480 
received, 29,945 shipped; woodenware, 23,280,000 pounds 
received, 74,614,900 pounds shipped. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—John W. Welch, formerly 
with the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., and now in 
the logging business at Vancouver, B. C., has been eall- 
ing on his friends here among the lumbermen. 

The yard of T. Sullivan & Co. has been receiving 
more lumber recently than it could conveniently handle. 
Part of it consists of maple and beech, and a good 
amount of thick elm has also been moved. 

Anthony Miller reports very good business in hard- 
woods. He has been putting in some large stocks of 
oak and other southwestern lumber to replace stocks 
lately sold. 

Angus McLean, of Montreal, Que., has been spending 
the last week here and attending a meeting of the Bath- 
urst Lumber Co., which was held at the office of the 
MeLean Lumber Co. 

W. H. White, of Boyne City, Mich., has been visiting 
James A. White, of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Co., 
this week, and will spend some time in Chicago before 
returning home. 

O. E. Yeager has lately been paying much attention 
to closing up his administration as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. His successor will be H. A. 
Meldrum, head of a large department store. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC. Micu., Jan, 7.—One week ago the lumber- 
men and contractors in this city, who are dependent 
upon sleigh hauls for getting their logs from the far 
parts of the county, were beginning to complain because 
of lack of snow for hauling. Now snow is plentiful and 
in some places the recent storm has left bad drifts. 

The Grand Rapids & Indiema Railroad has finished 
building a large amount of new track near Michelson, 
for the use of the N. Michelson Lumber Co. A great 


proportion of the lumber manufactured at Michelson is 
shipped through Cadillac to various points. 

The Williams Bros. Co., which is bringing in a large 
amount of logs from the southern part of the county, is 
making ice roads in some places. 

The first load of logs of the logging season has arrived 
at Harbor Springs, for the Harbor Springs Lumber Co. 
This company has made a big change in its methods of 
hauling, having installed a steam log hauler of 20 tons, 
which is calculated to draw six loads with 8-foot bunks, 
which will carry from 3,000 to 4,000 feet on each load. 
This company has already put 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet 
of logs on skids. Its mill will start running soon. 

The Crow] Lumber Co., of Harbor Springs, is pur- 
suing its usual method of lumbering and brings in its 
cut with horses. This company before spring will have 
decked 4,000,000 feet of logs. Its mill has been running 
two weeks. 

Richard L. Drake, secretary of the State industrial 
accident board, in a recent address declared that Ohio 
and New York would soon adopt workingmen’s compen- 
sation acts almost identical with that in operation in 
Michigan. 





WHAT WOOD IS IT? 
The accompanying handsome cut of a veneer panel was 
borrowed from a recent advertisement of the Louisville 
Veneer Mills for the purpose of calling attention to the 





WHAT WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


domestic wood which it represents. Readers are invited 
to make an effort to identify the wood from its appear- 
ance. The answer will be published next week, although 
this is not the beginning of a regular puzzle department. 


THE MAHOGANY TRADE. 


The current state of the mahogany trade is reported 
active and satisfactory. The prevailing demand of the 
furniture, cabinet, and interior finish trades is keeping 
the mahogany industry and sales departments busy and 
the market strong and well sustained. The Huddleston 
Marsh Lumber Co., 2254-2266 Lumber Street, Chicago, 
an ally of the Otis Manufacturing Co., of New Orleans, 
La., and dealer in mahogany, fancy woods, veneers and 
panel stock, is doing a brisk business with heavy advance 
sales, the company having secured among other such 
orders the contract to furnish the interior finish for the 
great Continental & Commercial National Bank office 
building, to occupy an entire block between La Salle 
Street and Fifth Avenue, Chicago, ahd now under con- 
struction. ‘This order involves about 750,000 feet of ma- 
hogany and is the largest of its kind on record in Chi- 
eago. R. S. Huddleston is the general manager of the 
Otis Manufacturing Co., of New Orleans. J. G. Marsh 
handles the selling department of his company’s trade. 














TIMBER LAND SALES 











W. M. Cady, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co.. of McNary. 
La., has closed a deal for about 28,000 acres of timberland. 
located adjacent to its present holdings, and the company 
intends to build a duplicate of its present plant, locating the 
new mill a mile or two from the old one. 


A transfer of 6,157 acres of timberland in the northern 
part of Klamath County, Ore.. has been recorded. The buyer 
is Ralph E. Gilchrist, a Michigan lumberman, to whom 
James G. McPherson has transferred 2.920 acres. Other 
tracts were deeded to him by Patrick Culligan. 

The Guilford Lumber Manufacturing Co.. of Greensboro, 
N. C., has bought 2,500 acres of timberland in Montgomery 
County, adjoining a 3000-acre tract that the company has 
owned for some time. The consideration is given as $50,000. 


The Nigh Lumber Co., of Ironton, Ohio, recently bought 
7,500 acres of timberland in eastern Kentucky, on the 
headwaters of the Big Sandy River, and will build a 
railroad for logging purposes, 
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AVE you had a copy? It’s worth send- 


ing for. Contains photographs and 
floor plans of twenty-four Bungalows, Cot- = 
tages and two-story residences. It tells too, 
why Red Cedar Shingles make the best roof, 
how to lay them to stay and other interest- 


ing things regarding 


“Che Root of Ages 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 


have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Codar Shing i 
- oneewnatee Ass 


511-514 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


4 


Have For Sale fine lot of 
Clear Spruce Lumber 


about as follows: 


400 000 F t 1”—1 Yy7-—] Yyr—q 44*»—2”— 3” 
’ eet 4» and 5%" thick, 3 to 32 
inches wide, and 10 to 36 feet long. 


500,000 Feet 1 and 2 inch thick, 4 inch 


and wider random lengths, 
NO. 1. COMMON. 


500,000 Feet 2% to 2 inches thick, 6 


inches and wider random 
lengths SHOP. 


1,200,000 Feet wider 27 ee 


B 


Clyde Lumber Co. 


Eastern Sales Office:— General Sales Offices-— 


W. E. HOOPER, 723 White Bldg., 
1501 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. SEATTLE, WASH. 





PACIFIC COAST 
‘LUMBER 


.852, SHINGLES 


DEPARTMENT} 











RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. ‘Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50 ; Ba $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
reques 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 


Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 








California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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- pm D. Dodalaens re oe 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


REDWOOD 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 


and Manufactured Goods. 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 


Special Bills 








TELECODE 
DALLAS, OREGON 
CRDER OUR 
|“‘Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar Shingles) 
i and avoid shingle trouble. 
| MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash | 








CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound. in sheep, with stiff covers and ase nom — finger 

. Size of bock, closed, 44%x8% inches. rice per 
pei twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 


copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; 
pages free. r 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Published and for sale by the 
" Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. B. Keith, of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Co., Crandon, 
Wis., is in Chicago on business. 

H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., of the Cloquet Lum- 
ber Co., visited Chicago Monday. 

William Scholfield, of the Lovell-Scholfield Lumber Co., 
Eldora, Iowa, was a recent Chicago visitor. 

R. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Tuesday. 

Thomas E. Powe, of St. Louis, Mo., of the Thomas 
E. Powe Lumber Co., spent Tuesday in Chicago. 

C. E. Davis, of the Richland-Parish Lumber Co., Ray- 
ville, La., spent Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago. 

C. A. Smith, of Oakland, Cal., of the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago Monday on his way eastward. 

D. E. Chipps, of the Mississippi Hardwood Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., was in Chicago the latter part of last week. 

E. A. Hamar, secretary-of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
Chassell, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday. 

C. B. Allen, veneer manager for the Anderson-Tully 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago several days this 
week. 

Edgar Dalzell, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., was among the week’s visitors to 
Chicago. 


W. A. Runge, general manager of the Merrill Veneer 


Works, Merrill, Wis., spent two .days last week in 
Chicago. 
W. H. Mann, of Muskegon, Mich., of the pioneer 


Mann lumber family, spent Tuesday and Wednesday in 
Chicago. 

W. A. Goetzel, secretary of the Woodwork Manufac- 
turing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., spent last Saturday in 
Chicago. 

J. C. West, president of the Midland Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., is in Chicago and is booking some 
fine orders. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
3uffalo, N. Y., was a Chicago visitor for a day or 
two recently. 


Co., 


Ben Collins, jr., of the Collins Lumber Co., McCormick 
3uilding, Chicago, returned this week from a business trip 
to St. Louis. 


Walter L. DeWitt, Chicago manager for the Seamon- 
Kent Co., of Meaford, Ont., is in Michigan this week on 
a selling trip. 

T. D. Timlin, of the Wheeler & Timlin Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., spent several days in Chicago the latter 
part of last week. 

Walter Chamberlain, vice president of John M. Woods 
& Co., Boston, Mass., arrived in Chicago Thursday and 
expects to stay a week. 

William Turner, of the Wausau Box & Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago last week on a combination 
business and pleasure trip. 


J. H. Krueger, president of the Fullerton-Krueger 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was a Chicago visitor 
last Saturday, stopping at the Annex. 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, was regis- 
tered at the Congress Hotel this week. 


C. C. Beard, Chicago representative of the Southern 
Lumber Co., of Warren,.Ark., returned recently from a 
two weeks’ visit to the mills at that point. 


Clark Buschner, manager for the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co., at Millville, Ark., spent a part of the week 
in Chieago, leaving Thursday night for the South. 


Among recent lumbermen visitors to Chicago were: 
W. A. Rockwell, of Harriman, Tenn.; W. L. Martin, of 
the Embury-Martin Lumber Co., Cheboygan, Mich. 


William Gage, who represents the E. H. Klann Lum- 
ber Co., at Oklahoma, Okla., is in Chicago this week, in 
conference with E. H. Klann, president of the firm. 


R. C. Bacon, of the Morton Lumber & Shingle Co., 
Morton, Wash., spent Wednesday in Chicago looking 
after the interests of his company and greeting friends. 


M. L. Brown, lumber agent, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, attended the annual convention of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana at Indianapolis, 
Ind., this week. i 


E. A. Thornton, president of the KE. A. 
Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
left this week on a trip to Neopit, Wis., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. He expects to be back Monday. 


Thornton . 


C. C. Porter, Michigan representative of the Curt 
Door & Sash Co., Lincoln Street and Blue Island Avenu 
Chicago, spent a week at headquarters, reenforcing hi. 
selling knowledge in, expectation of a big business i 
1913. 


A. W. Lammers, of the 8. H. L. Lumber Co., Spokan: 
Wash., who passed through Chicago on his way to easter 
points last December, stopped off in Chicago several day 
last week on his return trip and left for Spokane las 
Saturday. 


E. T. Erickson, Chicago manager of the Curtis Door 
Sash Co., Lincoln Street and Blue Island Avenue, Chicag: 
is attending the annual meeting of officers at the affiliate. 
factory headquarters of the company, Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Towa. 


R. G. Mackemer, of the R. G. Mackemer Lumber Cx 
Peoria, Ill., and Mrs.. Mackemer were in Chicag: 
Wednesday and Thursday. The R. G. Mackemer Lum 
ber Co. operates two yards, one at Hanna City and th 
other at Rutland, Il. 


J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicag 
Wednesday. Gov. Hadley recently appointed him a 
delegate to the American Forestry Association, which 
met at Washington this week, but Capt. White was 
unable to attend because of other business. 


Ernest L. Ewing, traffic expert of the Grand Rapids 
Traffic Association, Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago 
Wednesday, conferring with lumber interests pertaining 
to transit privileges. He attended the hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission while in Chicago. 


E. L. Roberts, well known in the sash and door 
circles of Chicago and the lumber trade of the country 
at large, with his family left this week for Pasadena, 
Cal., where he will stay until June 1 or thereabouts. 
The object of the trip is to escape from the supposed 
rigors of Chicago weather. 


The Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., Chicago, has re 
moved its offices from Rooms 119-20 to 1423-24 Monad 
nock Block. The company had outgrown its old quarters 
by its ever-increasing business and is now comfortably 
located in more spacious and better lighted offices. The 
latch string may always be found on the outside. 


~ J. C. Moffat, who for the last 14 years has been with 
the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., of Chicago, with a 
branch office at Gardner, Mass., has severed his connec 
tions with that concern to accept a position with the 
Chicago office of the Seamon-Kent Co., of Meaford, Ont. 
Mr. Moffat will assist Walter L. DeWitt, Chicago man- 
ager, in buying and selling of northern and southern 
hardwoods. 


The Spry Lumber Co. (not Inc.), of which William 
T. Spry is the sole owner, has moved into a very mod 
ern and finely equipped office at 1,003 Harris Trust 
Building. This concern, which is engaged in the gen 
eral wholesale business, specializing in car material, 
was formerly located at 1,230 Corn Exchange Bank 
Building. Mr. Spry is well known to the trade, and 
his friends will be pleased to note that the prosperous 
condition of his business has made it necessary for 
him to require more office space. 

William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, was in Chicago 
this week, accompanied by Mrs. Irvine. He reported 
logging conditions in Minnesota and Wisconsin ideal. 
‘*Until last week,’’ said Mr. Irvine, ‘‘the weather 
had been too warm, but following that there was a 
frost which made a good bottom and now we have 
6 to 8 inches of snow, which came just at the right 
time. The weather was all right for cutting and 
hauling will begin the first or second week in January, 
an ideal time to begin that kind of work. There is 
still some shortage of good men in the woods.’’ 


Myron H. Grover, superintendent of the lumber de- 
partment of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Los An- 
geles and Hilt, Cal., was in Chicago this week and 
called on the editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Grover reported that conditions in California were 
decidedly favorable. His statement, however, preceded 
the press reports of the tremendous frost damage in 
the citrus fruit belt and if those reports are correct 
doubtless Mr. Grover has revised his view. His trip 
east was made largely for the purpose of renewing old 
acquaintances and keeping in touch with some of the 
company’s customers in the Middle West. The Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co. ships considerable lumber to the 
Chicago territory and some stocks to points east of 
Chicago. 

Maj. EK. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash., arrived in 
Chicago Wednesday morning along with newspaper 
reports of the ruin of the southern California orange 
and lemon crop. He admitted that if these reports 
were all true the lumber market in that particular 
region would be somewhat affected, but said he was 
prepared to discount the stories of the calamity. ‘‘If 
there has been serious damage done,’’ said Maj. 
Griggs, ‘‘it is possible that box lumber and building 
lumber will suffer to some extent. However, I have 
often observed that while some fruit is killed the 
remainder more than makes up the difference. Lum- 
ber prices in southern California have been low, below 
the market in fact, and as to what further effect this 
frost will have I would not attempt to say until 1 
receive direct reports from our representatives there.’~ 


R, A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo., is one of eight 
prominent Americans who have signed a petition that 
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will be presented to the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, asking for legislation 
regarding the personnel of the Navy and for a coun- 
cil of national defense to devise a consistent and con- 
tinuing program of naval construction. Joining in 
the original petition with Mr. Long are Gen. Horace 
Porter, Col. Robert N. Thompson, Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D..D., and Perry Belmont, of New York; John Wana. 
maker, of Pennsylvania, and Henry White, of Rhode 
Island. Signature of other Americans will be received 
before the petition is formally presented. The move- 
ment is under the auspices of the Navy League of the 
United States. 


C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, was in Chicago Tues- 
day and Wednesday and reported logging progressing 
favorably in the Michigan woods, ‘although there is 
need for more snow. We have had snow three 
times,’’? said Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘but have had to stop 
hauling each time. We should have begun immediately 
after Christmas. Strange to say, there is not as much 
snow in the lower Michigan woods as there is in 
Chicago. So far as labor is concerned, conditions in 
the woods are better than they were before Thanks- 
giving. Men were scarce then, but now they are 
about sufficient. There will be little change in the 
cut this year. I don’t see how there could be. Last 
year everybody cut to capacity and I presume every- 
body will do the same this year. The proportion of 
hemlock will remain about the same. I expect to see 
a heavy hemlock cut in 1913 and 1914, but after 1914 
hemlock production will fall off materially; probably 
25 per cent. Where hemlock production now is about 
60 per cent of the total production, I believe in 1915 
it will be about 30 or 35 per cent. Last year the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. and the Kneeland, Lunden & 
Bigelow Co. cut 41,000,000 feet and of this 23,000,000 
feet was hemlock. All hardwoods are in good shape. 
With us the demand seems strongest for maple, our 
largest item of production. Basswood does not move 
very fast. It is used for inside trim, mouldings, 
boxes and siding. We have not a great deal of it, 
but it is not very active.’’ 


J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from 
a remarkably extensive trip to the lumber producing 
regions of the West and South, during which he covered 
several thousand miles of railroad, interviewing per- 
sonally a very large number of the representative lum- 


ber manufacturers of the country and securing an ex- 
cellent idea of lumber conditions both at producing 
points and in consuming markets. He visited in suc- 
cession Seattle, San Fsancisco, Los Angeles, Houston, 
New Orleans, Jacksonville, Birmingham, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, St. Paul ‘and Minneapolis, and found 
unusual winter activity in the lumber business. Mr. 
Rhodes said concerning his trip: 

‘*T found market conditions unusual for the time of 
year, with a large demand in all markets and with prices 
strong and showing a tendency to advance. All the 
mills have plenty of orders on their books and have 
stocks sold well ahead. In some places I found actual 
advances to have occurred in the winter season. Enough 
business is already written by the manufacturers to in- 
sure a continuation of the steady movement of lumber. 
I was able to talk to representative lumbermen in both 
the South and West and I found a really remarkable 
condition of universal optimism. The trip covered five 
weeks and in that time I visited a large number of mill 
points and talked with a large number of manufacturers. 
Their general opinion seemed to be that conditions were 
not only good but that they were very likely to con- 
tinue so.’’ 





SALESMAN MAKES NEW CONNECTIONS. 

W. P. Edmondson, of Indianapolis, Ind., has joined the 
selling forces of the Curtis Door & Sash Co., Lincoln 
Street and Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Edmondson 
attended the annual meetings of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana and the Central Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen this week at Indian- 
apolis. He will cover central Indiana and eastern Illinois, 
heretofore taken care of my Carroll L. Beck. He will 
make his headquarters at Bloomington, Ind. 

Mr. Edmondson has had a long and varied experience 
with reputable lumber firms and is thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of the trade. He should therefore 
be a valuable asset for his new connection. 

+ 

The primary purpose of the San Diego Exposition to 
be held throughout 1915, is to show the methods of 
production. In furtherance of this purpose a com 
prehensive display of processes, including those of man- 
ufacture, will be assembled. Exhibition buildings will 
be limited to 15 in number, exclusive of State and 
foreign, and in the manufactures building will be shown 
the widest array of processes possible. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








AUTOMATIC COMPRESSION DRY KILN. 


Drying is so important a factor in the manufacture and 
marketing of lumber that every millman is deeply inter- 
ested in all progress and improvements that are made 
in drying methods and in the construction and operation 
of dry kilns. With a view of acquainting the lumber 
manufacturer and woodworker with the many advantages 
of the Emerson automatic, compression, moist-air dry 
kiln, the Emerson Co., having offices.in the Flat Iron 
Building, New York City, has prepared an eighth edition 
of its catalog. This book contains illustrated descrip- 
tions of the Emerson kiln, together with information 
regarding the different methods of installing and using 
it. Photographie reproductions of kiln-dried woods are 
presented to illustrate the advantages of different 
methods of drying. Also the various parts of the kiln 
and dry kiln equipment are illustrated and described. 

The book contains not only a list of hundreds of users 
throughout the United States but a number of letters in 
facsimile from users who are emphatic in their praises of 
the kiln. [Advertisement. | 





A PROGRESSIVE MACHINE CONCERN OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—One of the most progressive 
and rapidly growing manufacturing concerns in Seattle 
is’ the Stetson-Ross Machine Works, manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery. This company was established 
in 1908 and started in a rather modest way at first mak- 
ing only one machine—the ready sizer. This machine 
became very popular and is now considered almost a 
necessity by most modern Pacifie coast mills. As the 
company’s business grew it 
became necessary to enlarge 


A MODERN SAW-FILING DEVICE. 


As lumber manufacturers fully realize the importance 
of having their saws in good condition they are quick 
: to take advantage of every 
improvement that is made in 
the construction of saw-filing 
machinery. Sawmill men who 
are on the lookout for an im- 
proved saw gummer and filer 
will be interested in a device 
of this kind made by William 
Jackson, of Traverse City, 
Mich., and shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. Mr. 
Jackson states that this ma- 
chine has been in operation 
for 10 years. The machine 
will gum and file circular rip 
saws of from 8 to 72 inches 
in diameter and will file and 
gum cross-cut saws of from 
8 to 64 inches. Also, the ma- 
chine is so designed as to 
square and bevel teeth of any 
= angle. An accurately gradu- 
THE JACKSON saw ted quadrant enables the 
GUMMER AND FILER. °Perator to determine when 
the saw is at right angles to 
the wheel, and provides the means for readily changing 
the bevel to any angle. Convenient means of adjust- 
ment are afforded, so that the machine can be quickly 
adapted for use on any size saw, being solidly clamped 
to the front column. A screw and wing nut is provided 
for the finer adjustments. [Advertisement.] 

















the factory to its present ca- 
pacity and the company is 
now making five machines, 
The three principal machines 
are the ready sizer, the 
matcher and the four-sided 
general purpose surfacer. 
The company also manufae- 
tures a double surfacer and 
a traveling bed timber 
planer. The company em- 
ploys 100 men in its machine 
shop and for the last six 
months has been operating 
night and day and still finds 
it hard to keep pace with 
its orders. The accompany- 
ing cut shows a view of the 
machine shop at noon with 
the employees listening to a 
political address by Gov. 
M. E. Hay during the re- 
cent campaign. [Advertise- 





ment, | MACHINE SHOP OF THE 





STETSON-ROSS MACHINE WORKS, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ferry-BakerLumber Co. 
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pee onl LU UMBER co. 





Fira and Cedar Lumber Products | 
Specialists 
in 
Quick Shipments 








General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, - 
1029 LumberExchange._ - 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATCHLESS 
GALENA 


Fiend Gedac 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 
SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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/Red Cedar Shingles 


are sbactelolgod: to. be the best: ‘upright 
_ machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
| PARKER-BELL ey co. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 














Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


CENTRALIA, WASH, 
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Efficient TRUCKS 


and Econom- 
ical handling of 
lumber reaches its 
highest development with 
Velie Trucks. 


They have power,. strength, 
proper weight distribution, 
ease of operation—and special 
labor and time saving features 
in loading and unloading. 






Let us send you our new 
Truck Catalogue and letters 
from leading lumber industries 
giving proof. Address, 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


Moline, Illinois. 
































STIFF 
CORNERS Srp-e 
STAPLE 
FASTENING 


OM4AZNseD 


of 
so will not pull en Gus Guarentee 
not to break or bend out of sha 
Will not freeze or get out of i 
Dermanent,- Cheap as wood. 


CARBO STEEL POST COMPANY, Chicago Heights, III. 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


<4, Sager Patent Axes 








and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 


Write Us, 








_ BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA, 
thorized capital, 





Mobile—The O. H. 
$10,600; O. H. 


Veneer Co., au- 
president; N. G. 


Kyle 
Kyle, 


ijarding vice president, and A. L. Kridler, secretary- 
treasurer 

ARKANSAS, Leslie—The North Arkansas Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $4,000. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco--The Lumbermen’s Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $5,000,000. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Already Box Co., authorized 


apital $36,000; Stephen B. Lawrence 
and William B. Fitzgerald. 

Collinsville—The Bruso Lumber Co., 
$10,000, 


Jones, Carlyle J. 


authorized capital 


Danville—The Wright Tie Co. (general lumber and 
timber business), authorized capital $50,000; C. O. 
Fischer, James A. Knowlton and W. J. Achelphol. 

INDIANA, Paoli—The Paoli Hardwood Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $8,000; George M. Wells, W. H. Cop- 
pock and A. M. Wells. 

IOWA, Des Moines—The Deal Rice Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

KANSAS, Hugoton—The Western Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—The Carribean Manufac- 
uring Co. (to manufacture picture frames), authorized 


apital $20,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—The Fuller 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Charles W. 
A. Fuller and James R. McDewell 

Gardner—The Commonweaith Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture furniture and take over the New Hampshire 
corperation by that name), authorized capital $150,000; 
John A. Dunn, treasurer and clerk; Frank C. Dunn and 
Knibloe B. Cary 

Newburyport—The Brooks Construction & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Arthur J. Brooks, Alice M. 
and Katherine W. Gillett. 
Webster Lumber Co., 


Smith Lumber 
Smith, Herbert 


Brooks 


Watertown—The authorized cap- 


ital $25,000; William A. Webster and John E. Whitcomb 
MICHIGAN, Escanaba-—-The Birdseye Veneer Co., au- 
thorized capital $60,060; J. C., Kirkpatrick, president; 


Charles T. Tuxford, vice president, and C. C. Paterson, 
secretary-treasurer, 
Saginaw—The Saginaw 
porated under sa@me name, 
MINNESOTA, Bemidji—The 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 
Duluth—The Duluth Builders’ 


Manufacturing Co. has reincor- 
authorized capital $200,000 
Smith-Robinson Lumber 





Supply Co., authorized 


capital $30,000; C. . Pierson, president and treasurer 
and Anton Pierson, secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI, Watubbee—The Ruby Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—The Penrose-Jurden-Mc- 
Cowen Lumber Co., authorized capital $135,000. ; 
St. Louis—The Compton Planing Mill Co., authorized 
-apital $10,000. 


NEW YORK, New York—The I. N. Burdick Incorpora- 
tion (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $20,000; 
Harriet P. Burdick, Winfield N. Burdick and Lyman E. 
Warren 

New York—The (Inc.) 


Manhattan Grille Co. (to manu- 


facture lumber grilles, cabinet. work, etc.), authorized 
eapital $10,000; Julius’ S. Brussel, Philip Batavia and 
George Karp 

Rome—The Rome Sliding Screen Co. (Inc.) (to manu- 
facture screen doors, sash, etc.), authorized capital 
$1,000; Danie W Wardwell, Benjamin H. Beach and 
‘rank P. Meyer 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville—The Williams-Fulg- 
ham Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; James M 
Williams, J. M. English and J. E. Fulgham. 
Charlotte—The Piedmont Lumber Manufacturing Co., 
iuthorized capital $3,100; R. C. McManus, W. H. Allen 
and others 














OHIO, Cincinnati—The Fiske gene gt Market Co. (to 
manufacture and deal in furniture, etc.), authorized cap- 
ital $15.000; R. . Fiske, . G. seal T. A. Beebe, 
Robert F. Kroger and David P. Hanlon. 

Toledo—The B. Leach Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; Oscar A. Leach, B. A. Leach, Vivian A. 
Leach, A. M. Leach and Ralph B. Leach. 

OKLAHOMA, Hugo—The Hugo Loan, Land & Timber 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; S. K. Ingham, C. F. Mc- 
Knight and H. B. Ell 

PENNSYLVANIA, jiiadelphia—The B. W. Cross Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $5,000; R. H. Moore, Fred H. 
Ely and L. R. Harvey, all of this city. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—The Williams & McKeithan 


Lumber Co. 
Roanoke 
ized capital 
Caldwell, vice 1 

treasurer. 
WASHINGTON, 

authorized capital 
Montesano—The 


$25,000. 


, authorized capital $300,000. 

The Old Dominion Match Co. (Inc.), author- 
$600,006; J. E. Burkholder, president; M. M. 
‘resident, and W. B. Swett, secretary 





Anacortes—-The Reichert Cedar Co., 


$30,000, 
Hillview 


Shingle Co., authorized capital! 


WISCONSIN, Madison—The Westover Boat Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; Carlos S. Westover, S. H. Chase 
and Ray C. Tuttle. 





Horses are Slipping and Sliding Everywhere! 


The MARTIN 


TRACTOR 






means of moving freight by motive 
MAXIMUM 
KEEP COST. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
LOGICAL REMEDY. 






practical and 
on the highway. 
MINIMUM INVESTMENT 
Send for Catalog. 





power 
TONNAGE CAPACITY WITH 
Permits easy interchange of bodies. 


Acknowledged by _ trac- 
tion experts as the most 
efficient 


AND UP- 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA, Mobile—The E. G. 
moved its office to Gulfport, Miss., 
First National Bank Building. 

ARKANSAS, Geridge—The 
Co. has moved here from Altheimer. 

FLORIDA, Kissimmee—The Osceola Lumber Co. ha 
been succeeded by the South Florida Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The Chicago Tie & Timber Pre 
serving Co. has changed its name to the Chicago Creo 
soting Co. and increased its capital stock from $60,006: 
to $300,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago-—-The Chicago Specialty Box Co 
has increased its capital stock ‘rom $5,000 to $150,000. 

Cullom—Hargrave & Brady have been succeeded by M 
R. Meents & Son. 

Dow-—Carter & Simmons have been succeeded by th 
M. C. Dow Lumber Co. 

Monticello—John Maier 
Bros., two of his sons. 

Piper City—W. O. McKinney 
W. O. McKinney & Co. 

IOWA, Cedar Falls—’The Weart-Frisby Lumber Co. ha 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 
Dubuque—The Spahn-Rose Lumber Co. has 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 
La Porte City—The Kober Lumber Co. 

ceeded by the Spahn-Rose Lumber Co. 

KANSAS, Neosho Falls—F. B. Learned is closing ou 
his luncibering business. 

Oxketa—tHIledge & FEychauer 





Phinney Co. 
with 


. has re 
a suite in th: 
Land 


Varner & Lumber 


has been 


succeeded by Maic 


has been succeeded b 


increased 
has been suc 
been succeeded 


& Co. have 


by M. Hedge & Son. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Alfred Struck Co. (Inc 


has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 
Richmond—The Todd-Edwards Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the pet ace Phe See Lumber Co., made necessary 
by a change in stceckholders 
MICHIGAN, Ypsilanti Ww. r Bros. & 
been succeeded by the Westhe 1a & Fall 
Co., With headquarters at Chicago. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—J. W. Miller 
ceeded by the J. W. Miller Lumber Co. 
MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport—-The E. G. Phinney 
has removed its Mobile (Ala.) office to the 


Sons hay: 
River Lumber 


has been sue 


Lumber Co 
First Nationa! 


Bank Building, of this city. 

MONTANA, Eureka—The Potlatch Lumber Co.'s say 
mill here has been bought by W. H. Graham, of Spokane 
Wash., who will remove it to Rexford. 

Miles City—The Northern Lumber Co. has been suc 


ceeded by the Cardell Lumber & Coal Co., of 
NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—The 


Billings. 
Williams-Browne!! 


Planing Mill Co. has increased its eapital stock from 
$25,000 to 350,000, 
OHIO, Baltic—A. H. Regula & Co. have been succeeded 


by W. H. Messerly. 
OKLAHOMA, Hugo— The 
is out of business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, East Earl-——The 
state has been succeeded by 
Homestead—C,. H 
Morgan & Co. 


Walton-Chandler Lumber Co 


George A. Wallac 
Allan B. Wallace. 
Dean & Co, have been succeeded by 


Philadelphia—A. J. Bozarth, 948 Drexel Building, has 
been succeeded by Edward sozarth. 

Saint Clair—Albert Mettam has been succeeded by Met- 
iam Bros. 

Warren—The J. H. West Lumber Cc. has increased its 
eavital stock from $50,006 to $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Tennessee Hoop Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—The Logan-Maphet Lumber 


Co, has been succeeded by the J. M. 
TEXAS, Greenville—The H. A. 
sold out. 
TEXAS. Rosenberg—The 
seld its yard to the W. H. 


Logan Lumber Co. 
3arsum Lumber Co. has 


King-Hinds Lumber Co. has 
Norris Lumber Co., of Houston. 
San Marcos—The Armstrong-Davis Lumber Co. has 
filed a certificate of dissolution, 
te Milwaukce—The 
Fuel Co. has increased 
$100,000, 
Appleton—-The Willson Manufacturing Co. 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,006. 
WYOMING, Basin—The Basin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Berry Lumber Co. 


e North Side 
its capital stock from 


Lumber & 
$25,000 to 


has increased 


has been 


CORRECTION. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City—Recent press advices have con- 
fused the changes made in the Inter-Mountain Lumber 


Co. ana the Standard Lumber Co. November 6, 1912, the 
retail lumber business cf the Inter-Mountain Lumber Co. 
Was taken over by W. H. Esworthy, and December 15 he 
succeeded to the management of the Standard Lumber 
Co.; both companies having been consolidated and now 
being conducted under the name of the Standard Lumber 
Co 





NEW VENTURES. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago--The Northwest Side 
1426 West North Avenue, recently began the 
ness; Abe I, Lurya, proprietor. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—The F. L. 


Lumber Co., 
lumber busi- 


Lowrie Lumber & 


Finish Co, has been organized by F. L. Lowrie and a 
retail lumber and finishing yard established. 
MONTANA, Rexford—The Kootenai Lumber Co. re- 
cenily began the se wmill business, with headquarters at 
Spokane, Wash. 
NEBRASKA, Omaha—\V. J. Foye recently began the 


wholesale lumber business. 

NEW YORK,  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson—The Fishkill 
Landing Lumber Co. recently began business. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Raleigh—Isaac W. Warren re- 


cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Medora—The Medora Coal Co. is 
opening a lumber yard here. 

OKLAHOMA, Bromide—Zahn & Crager recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

OREGON, Albany—-The Hub City Lumber Co. is or- 
ganizirg. 

TEXAS, Dallas-—J. B. Hartsough is opening an office 
to conduct a lumber business. 

WASHINGTON, Ballard—The new plant of the Stim- 
son Mill Co., under construction for the last four months, 
has been put in operation. It is estimated to represent 
an investment of $500,000. 

Puyallup—The North Pacific Coast Saw Mill Co. re- 
eently began the sawmill business. 

Seattle—The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business, 
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ONTARIO, Pembroke—The Pembroke Shook Mills 
(Ltd.) has been organized and will begin operating a 
pox factory; J. 8S. Stewart, general manager. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS, Caddo Gap—Charles T. Abeles, of Little 
Rock, will install a sawmill in this vicinity. 

Minturn—F. H. Ellis will establish a mill and develop 
timber recently acquired. 

MICHIGAN, Escanaba—The National Pole Co. has 
erected a large plant, which will be operated by the 
Girdseye Veneer Co., recently incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI, Purvis—James Hand is erecting a mill 
four miles west of here. This mill will be known as the 
Hand Sheppard Lumber Co, 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—The Steimke Manufacturing Co. 
(manufacturer of sash, doors and other planing mill pro- 
ducts) will establish its planing mill on a larger tract of 
ground and increase its capacity. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—The Morrell Co. will 
build a cooperage plant. 

TEXAS, Houston—The Hirsch Cooperage Co. will estab- 
lish a new plant, 50 by 100 feet in size. The combined 
daily capacity of the old and new plant will be 1,000 
barrels, 

WASHINGTON, Wenatchee—The Lamb-Davis Lumber 
Co. will remodel and enlarge its plant. The improve- 
ments will cost $25,000 and greatly increase the output 
of the plant. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—William Phillips’ Sons 
will build a portable sawmill with a daily capacity of 
7,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber. Veneering, fine finish wood, 
car material, piling poles, ete., will be cut. 

WISCONSIN, Superior—The Morton Salt Co. is build- 
ing a barrel factory with a daily capacity of 1,200 barrels. 

Tripoli—The Stolle Lumber Co. will erect a factory for 
manufacturing veneers. 











CASUALTIES. 


FLORIDA. Ocala—Vire January 4 destroved the large 
drv kiln of the Rocss Lumber Co., at Zuber, entailing a 
loss of $5.900, which is fully covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Washkurn—The Weshburn Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill, two dry kilns and 150.000 feet of lumber were 
desiroyved by fire last week. The planer, dry sheds and 
vards were saved. The total loss is estimated at $50,000, 
whieh is fully covered by insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge—December 28 =the 
vards of the William H. Wood Lumber Co. and the 
George W. Gale Lumber Co. were swept by fire. . 

Hiuntington—Myron Rk. Fiske’s sawmill was destroyed 
by fire December 27; loss on building and machinery 
SO, 0G, 

Lowell—Japuary 2, Pratt & Forrest Co. and A. IL. 
Brooks & Co. suffered fire iosses. 

MISSOURI, Monroe City—December 26 the Conway & 
Proctor lumberyard was visited by fire, entailing a loss 
of $20,000. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—January §& fire de- 
stroved the box shook factory conducted by William H. 
Crabb & Co., on Tonawanda Island. The building was 
owned by White, Gratwick & Mitchell. The loss_ of 
machinery and stock is estimated at $7,000 and building 
damage will not exceea $3,000, all of which is fully 
covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Millmont—The box factory of Ruhl 
& Watson was burned recently, entailing a heavy loss. 

TENNESSEE. Lawrenceburg—The explosion of a boiler 
at Lantz Bros.’ sawmill, near here, caused the loss of one 
life and $1,000 damage to the mill. 

TEXAS, Sanger—The Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. experi- 
enced a fire loss of $8,v00 December 28. 
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Andrew T. Squires. 


Grant, Micu., Jan. 7.—Andrew T. Squires, 81 years old. 
well-known lumberman of this section, died January 3 at 
the home of his daughter. Mr. Squires had been in the 
lumbering business for the last 50 years. His activity was 
directly responsible for the building of Grant. He built a 
mill here that is now being operated by the Hemmingen 
Lumber Co. Lately Mr. Squires had invested in large timber 
tracts of the South, having sold 45.000 acres of pine lands 
in Mississippi, valued at $275,000,000, and with his brother, 
Frank W. Squires, of Grand Rapids, bought another 40,000- 
acre tract of pine in the same district, which was disposed 
of at a Jarge figure. His latest venture was to invest in 
$90,000 worth of pine in Florida, which tract is still being 
cut by his son Thomas. Mr. Squires belonged to the Royal 
Arch Chapter and the Blue Lodge of Masons. Two sons, 
Thomas and Grover, and his daughter survive. 





Mrs. Sarah A. Crow. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Crow, mother of L. W. Crow, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., 
1237 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, died at her home, 510 Lee 
Street. Evanston, Il, Thursday morning, January 9. Mr. 
Crow had gone to Antigo. Wis., on a business trip, and was 
called home on account of the illness of his mother but_ she 
passed away before he was able to reach Chicago. Mrs. 
Crow is survived by her son and a daughter, Miss Louise 
Crow. who lived with her mother at the Evanston home. 
The funeral service was held Friday afternoon at 3 o'clock. 
Ileartfelt sympathy is extended to Mr. Crow and his sister 
in their loss by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and many friends 


of the family. Interment at Crystal Lake, 





Mrs. Henry Turrish. 


DuLutH, MINN., Jan. 8.—Mrs. Henry Turrish, wife of 
Ilenry Turrish, died recently at her late home, this city, 
from paralysis. Mr. Turrish is president of the Beaver 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., with mills at Prescott: presi- 
dent of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., and the Chapman Timber 
Co., owner of extensive timber tracts in northern Oregon, 
and is also connected with the Potlatch Lumber Co., of 
Potlatch, Idaho. 





Eugene M. Ensminger. 


Ifarnispurs, Pa., Jan. 8.—Eugene M. Ensminger, president 
of the Ensminger Lumber Co., died at his late residence, 
this city, January 7. He was operated on last November 
and never fully recovered and in anticipation of “death 
recently turned the business of whe company over to cred- 
itors. By his own efforts he had established one of the 
best pliuning mills and lumbering business in castern Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE SILO 


Frank Speed, the Salesman, 


Lumber Dealer, 





A Story in Seven Chapters by A. Thorne Swift. 


Chapter V. 


‘‘In selling anything, Jim, you’ve got to know your 
line,’’ abruptly remarked the salesman to his friend 


the lumber dealer. 

‘*You are goin’ to sell the CROWN SILO. I want 
you to know just exactly why it is the best on earth. 
Remember I want you to KNOW—actually know— 
and when your ‘Silo expert’ shows up on the horizon, 
all you will have to do is hand him one real live 
fact about Silos and he’ll take to the tall and uncut. 

““The Crown Silo didn’t simply happen. It was no 
accident. It isn’t a conglomeration of bolts, hoops, 
lugs, anchors and staves thrown together by chance 
and called a Silo. Not on your life. The story of 
the Crown is an absorbing one. I’m going to give it 
to you, and when I finish you will have all the am- 
munition necessary to fix the Poacher like the Allies 
did Turkey. 

‘‘Of course, you knew my old firm had a string of 
yards. Well! these blamed ‘Silo experts’ came into 
our territory and sold Silos to a fare ye well. Now 
the old man ain’t so slow. He can just naturally see 
a chance to make money farther with his naked eye 
than you or I could with a telescope. It hurt him to 
see car after car of lumber,—in the form of Silos— 
come rolling in to his points. He called the Auditor 
in and read him the riot act. Auditor told him to get 
a Silo to sell and he would see they were sold. Now 
the old man never does things by halves. He called 
in an engineer and right off the reel shot this at him: 
‘Learn all there is about Silos. Select or design one 
that we can sell through our yards in competition 
with existing Silo Companies. Draw on us for ex- 
pense money. When you’re through present your 
bill. Good day.’ 

‘“‘PDid it cost money? You better believe it did. 
Say that high-brow’s expense account made mine look 
like a donation to charity, and the boss is always kick- 
ing about mine. Well! this guy hit the turf. He 
went everywhere and talked with everybody. Ex- 
amined every type of Silo in use. After six months 
he came back with a report longer than St. Peter’s 
roll; plans and specifications for a Silo, and, some 
samples of this Crown Stave. 

‘‘Say, Jim, that report covered everything. It had 
photographs of collapsed stave, cracked: cement, and 
bursted crib Silos. It had affidavits, letters and state- 
ments from everybody that had ever seen a Silo. Out 
of the whole mass it simmered down to this. He had 
concluded that the only feasible type for the lumber 
dealer to handle was a Stave Silo. A stave Silo with 
it’s known weaknesses eradicated. He proceeded to 
show the weaknesses he had discovered in the stave 
Silo, and how the weaknesses were corrected in the 
plans and specifications submitted. It was so strik- 
ingly apparent I have christened these statements you 
see here, 

THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 
Weakness in Stave Silo. How Corrected in Plans 
Submitted. 
(1) Scientifically con- 


structed. Same mechanical 
principles employed as 


(1) Tendency to fall down. 
Built by cut and try 
methods. Unscientific. No 
knowledge of mechanics used in designing a sky- 
used. Stress to resist un- scraper or suspension 
determined. bridge. 

(2) Tongue and lips in stave (2) No tongue or lips to 
used split off in handling split off. No point for de- 
and rot off readily. cay to attack. 


“Now, Jim, just examine these two samples. See what 
he means. It’s a cinch he knew what he was talking about. 
See this frail tongue and thin lips. They sure do split off. 
You have this trouble in handling Flooring which is much 
less liable to injury as it is so much lighter. Now see this 
Crown Stave. Not a tongue. Not a lip. Solid bearing. 
Say there’s nothing to it. A cinch! 


(3) Space at end of the (3) No space open at the 
tongue collects foul en- joints. Solid bearing 
silage, hastening decay at across the entire edge. 
the weakest point. 


“See? This hole at the end of the tongue is always full 
of ensilage or at least moisture. This is bound to start 
decay. You know how a rotten apple helps the others to 
rot?) The same is true of a man. Now take me. I’m a 
long ways from being the clean, pure, wholesome boy I_was 
before I came in contact with you lumber dealers. Don’t 
throw that! I'll be good. Now don’t start anything, Jim, 
or you'll have some bad luck. Look at the Crown Stave. 
No open space. Solid bearing. Ain’t it a beaut, Jim? 


(4) Flat faced stave brings (4) Crowned to make a per- 
all of the hoop pressure fect circle both inside and 
at the already too weak out. This distributes the 
joint. This tends to split hoop pressure uniformly, 
off the tongue or inner lip, making the same in the 
shortening the life of the center of the stave as at 
silo. the joint, increasing the 

life of the silo. 


“A blind man can sce this point he makes, Jim. | See here. 
These flat-face4 staves make the Silo a parallelopiped. Oh, 
well, call it an exaggerated Hexagon. Or a box with a 
hundred and ten sides. You see it is really a succession of 
small angles where all the pressure of the hoops rest. The 
center of the stave is barely touched by the hoop. Result 

when the enormous pressure of the ensilage is exerted 
against the hoop,—bing! goes the tongue or lip. Silo is 
ruined. 

“Look at the Crown. Different, eh? TI should say it was. 


(5) The necessity of carry- 


ing many different at- 
terns of staves. That is a 
stave milled to make a 16 
ft. diameter silo cannot be 
used successfully for a 
smaller or larger diameter. 
If so used joint opens to 
the weather on the outside 
or to the entrance of en- 
silage on the inside, which 
soon rots and promotes de- 
cay in the stave. 


QUESTION 


Tells His Friend Jim, the 
All About It. 


The stave is curved. See? ‘The center of the staves is 
exactly the same distance from 
the joint. 
the joint. 


the center of the Silo as 


Ifoop hits the center just the same as it does 
Ain't it a darling, Jim? 


(5) But one pattern need be 


carried. Milled to a pat- 
tern from which any 
sized silo can be built from 
8 to 40 ft. in diameter. 
Joints formed by solid 
bearing across entire edge 
of the stave under all con- 
ditions. No open joint. 
No possibility of ensilage 
entering joint from within, 
or weather from without. 
There’s nothing to decide 


but the length. 


“This is gospel, Jim. Just try these tongue and groove 
staves. Now these samples are milled for 16 ft. diameter. 
Try to decrease the diameter. See? The joint opens up 
on the outside. Say, maybe this guy didn’t know what he 
was talking about. Eh, what? Try the Crown Staves. Oh, 
she’s solid. Clear across. Make it as small as you can. 
That’s 8 feet in diameter. Nix on the open. Make it as 
big as you can. That’s 40 feet. Opening still nix. Jim, 
that Crown Stave is the eighth wonder of the world. Let 
it soak into your system, boy. When you get full of it, 
a ‘Silo expert’ will want some of your game? Not! Nit! Now 
let's look at this next one. Number six. Dear! Dear! The 
farther we go the stronger the dope. This is the straw 
that bent the camel’s back. He's going to bust it before he 
gets through. 


(6) Shrinkage to overcome (6) Shrinkage to be over- 
at any given joint cannot come easily determined and 
be determined, because the provided for. There being 
tongues on many of the no tongue to bind, the 
staves bind in the grooves, maximum shrinkage at any 
which throws the combined given point is the maxi- 
shrink of all the staves so mum shrinkage in one 
bound, to some joint where stave only. Each stave 
the tongue fits loosely, eares for it's own shrink 
pulling the tongue com- and no more. This maxi- 
pletely out o f the groove, mum shrinkage has been 
causing collapse. determined and _ provided 

for in the milling of the 
stave. 


_ “Does he touch the tender spot? He does. Tongués bind 
in many of the grooves. See here. Take these staves. 
Imagine them 30 feet long. What percentage will have some 
twist or wind which will cause them to bind? What per- 
centage are straight, perfect staves, free from wind or twist? 
What percentage, I say? You don’t know, eh? ‘That’s the 
point. You don’t know nor does anyone else. This means, 
what? That you simply can’t determine what length tongue 
to use to overcome the shrinkage. That's what it means. 
Suppose the maximum shrink of one stave is one-tenth of an 
inch. Now, if all tongues fit alike in the groove, it fol- 
lows that a tongue something over one-tenth of an inch 
long would take care of this shrink, and the Silo couldn't 
open up or collapse. This is plain, isn’t it? Or if every 
other tongue fits loosely and every other one bound, then a 
tongue two-tenths of an inch long would fix the shrink, 
wouldn't it? 3ut—and here’s the point—When you don’t 
know how many will bind and how many fit loose, how 
long a tongue will be necessary? Can't tell? Of course you 
can’t tell. The indeterminate quantity. cannot be determined 
by the use of X. Ain’t it awful, Mabel? 

“It’s different in the Crown. Since no staves bind, it 
follows that the amount of shrink to provide for in each 
joint, is the maximum shrink to which one stave, and only 
one can be subjected. See? If the shrink in one stave is 
one-tenth of an inch, then the concavity need be only a little 
over one-tenth of an inch on the edge of the stave. Simple, 
ain’t it? The greatest truths in the world are the simplest. 
The truth of the statement, that we live and die, is so simple 
that no eloquent salesman, like me, is necessary to convince, 
And yet what truth is as important to all of us? I tell you 
there's nothing to it, Jim. You will hear some of these 
Poachers saying, ‘Our Silo can’t collapse because we use a 
one-half inch tongue.’ See what our engineer says: ‘M~ 
investigation leads me to make the following assertion: Ail 
things being equal, the liability of a stave silo to collapse 
increases directly as the length of the tongue increases.’ 
Paty + Bo, he sure did know what he was talking about, 
didn’t he? ; 

“Now see this next one. Here’s where the camel’s back 
goes bust entirely: 





(7) Difficulty in erection. (7) Easy to erect. No care 
Owing to twist in the need be taken to keep 
staves, which is inevitable, staves dry. Staves fit to- 
great difficulty arises in gether perfectly under all 
getting the tongue to fit conditions. Twist and 
into the groove. Generally wind in staves does not in- 
forced in with pressure, terfere with their going to- 
which invariably splits off gether easily. No lips to 
some of the lips. Staves split off, no pressure re- 
must be absolutely dry. quired in getting staves to- 
If allowed to get wet, gether. 
tongue and groove both 
swell, making erection well 
nigh impossible. 


_ “You don’t need any explanation of this, do you, Old Boy? 
You have had experience in trying to lay flooring when it 
was wet. Fine job, wasn’t it? Ha! Ha! And what kind 
of a floor did you have when you got through? A work of 
art, eh? Looked like a Kozan or Whistler, didn’t it? One 
per cent picture and ninety-nine per cent imagination. 

“But you don’t have to get ’em wet, eh? Say, you got a 
fat chance of sending out three or four thousand feet of 
long staves to Ole’s farm,.and finding a place to get them 
under cover so they'll keep dry. You ain’t got a chance in 
the world. If it rains before the Silo is completed—the 
staves will get wet. It’s a cinch. And then—Wow! but the 
grief in getting that Silo up would make an anarchist out 
of President Taft. No, boy. you will get enough trouble in 
the regular course of events without going into the open 
market and bidding for it. Moral: Shun the old style, flat 
faced, tongue and groove stave. Pin your faith to the 
modern, up-to-the-minute, scientific Crown Stave. It's a 
Royal Flush. You can't go wrong. 

“Say, Nellie, you're the finest girl I ever knew. Will you 
please get this letter in the mail to my house, the CROWN 
LUMBER & SILO CO... OMAHA. 


(To be Continued). 
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Beata 


N.C. Pine For Rush Orders 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000. 





Planing Mills, 400,000. 





NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr. , Telephone 982 Gramercy 








MILLS: FRANKLIN, VA. ARRINGDALE, VA. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber Co,, Marion, N.C. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICES : 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 


BUTTERWORTH, VA. WILMINGTON, N.C. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 














In Reducing Logging Costs— 


oe 





pay for themselves in a short time. They 
provide rapid and cheap transportation to all 
your logging operations and enable you to 
distribute your crews to the best advantage. 















Gasolene 
MOTOR CARS 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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Logging Superintendents increase their effic- 
iency by keeping in close touch with all their 
men every hour of the day. Write for cata- 
log and circular showing cost of operation. 


CHICAGO — Dept. N— NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere. 











DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 








THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Condition: 
See Page 27. 


The lull in trade caused by the holiday season is pas 
ing and the demand for lumber in Chicago and its subur! 
can be described as being in as big volume as was ¢ 
pected. The business outlook is fine. Country demand 
holding back on account of the inventory period. Whi 
this task shall have been completed, within a week or si 
business is expected to pick up materially. Prices ai 
strong. They are expected to remain firm if not strong: 
throughout the spring period. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week enc 
January 4 aggregated 55,204,000 feet, against 28,74: 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1912. Tot 
receipts from: January 1 to January 4, 1913, amount: 
to 32,595,000 feet, an increase of 3,853,000 feet ov: 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for tt 
week ended January 4 were 16,589,000 feet, an i 
crease O© 3,535,000 feet over the corresponding wer 
in 1912. Total shipments from January 1 to Januar 
4 aggregated 11,172,000 feet, 2,082,000 feet more thi: 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
1912. Shingle receipts for the week show an increas 
of 2,843,000 over the corresponding week in 19] 
while total receipts from January 1 to January 
1913, show a decrease of 1,305,000. Shipments ot 
shingles for the week show an inerease—2,133,000 
amount—over the same week last year, while tots 
shipments show a decrease of 1,723,000 over the com 
parative period from January 1, 1912. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 
Receipts—Week Ended January 4. 








Lumber. Shingles 

1913 . wre : 55,204,000 10,003,000 

1912 . e win is see : -. 28,742,000 7,163,000 

Tnerease ‘ ; ° o% 26,462,000 2,843,000 

Total Receipts January 1 to January 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

191s ‘ 5,858,000 
1912 


7,163,000 


Increase 


3,855,000 





Decrease . ‘ = 1,305,000 
Shipments—Week Ended January 4. 

L ber. Shingles. 

13 ae : ae 16,589,000 8,403,000 

1912 ; ee 13,254,000 6,270,000 

Increase ~ f 2,133,000 
Total Shipments January 1 to ’ 

Lumber. Shingles. 

Wt 11,172,000 4.547.000 

iz 13,254,000 6,270,000 


Decrease 2,082,000 1,725,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart 
ment for week ended January 8 were 









Class— No. Value. 
Loe REE sig & wide 6.4.01 0-940 le a wig eGo in oe oe wile-e ore a < 2.650 
$ 1,000 and under & 5,000... aig mscie! @ mene > . oe 147,875 

5,000 and under 10,000........ 5 Sinbatsi aa ea a Oe 74,500 

See Gn, WOOL Besse cs ewes ec ceesgeoesc« 9 162,000 
25.000 and under 50,000......ccccecs 6 204,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.....,... Sate ine = 100,000 
Board of Education, $-story brick school... » & 100,000 

RN ee ye ee : see te Be . F 102 $ 890,825 
Average valuation for week.,. ; : 8,738 
Total revious week... oe F 
Average valuation previous week 


Totals corresponding week 1912 
Totals January 1 to January &, 1915 
Totals corresponding period 1912. . 
Totals corresponding period 1911 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 
Totals corresponding period 1909... 
Totals corresponding period 1908 
Totals ponding period 1907 es o«aae 
Totals corresponding period 1906..............157 
Totals corresponding period 1905 ne nt ae 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. The trade is busy catching up with orders 
previously taken. The situation is satisfactory. Stocks 
are not in heavy supply and assortments are somewhat 
broken. A few of the mills in the North have cut their 
last log and this will affect the input this winter, Low- 
grade lumber is still scarce. 
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Minneapolis, Minn, A general feeling of optimism pre- 
vails among lumbermen here. Trade is naturally rather 
dull just after the holidays. and wholesalers do not ex- 
pect much business to develop until after the retailers’ 
conventions. Wholesale stocks are comparatively light. 
Low-grade lumber is short and dimension is below normal 
in supply. Shop lumber, which in some items is held in 
surplus, bids fair to move well by spring. Western pine 
stocks of shop are low and badly broken, and wholesalers 
say buyers who have held off will have to turn to Minne- 
sota shop lumber soon. No. 2 shop is the longest item 
here, and is held at about $7 higher than western shop 
commands in this market. Owners of this stock feel sure 
that they will dispose of it without much trouble. 





New York. Trade has slackened off to some extent and 
offerings of stock are not large. Prices continue to be 
well held all through the list. Suburban yards are in- 
quiring for prompt stocks and there is no particulai 
urgency about the situation. The continued good weather 
permits building to go on nicely, and there is 4 fair 
amount of replenishing business under way. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Considering the nearness to inventory 
season, trade is regarded as satisfactory, although not 
as active as last month, which was better with most 
yards than the corresponding month a year previous. 
The upper grades are not as active as they frequently 
are, but most other grades are moving well. Dealers 
could sell a large quantity of box iumber if they had it, 
but the stock here for sale is very limited and is being 
held at a stiff figure. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are not doing as 
much business as before the holidays. As this is the 
time of taking inventories the activities which have 
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characterized the market were not expected to con- 
jinue. The tone of the market has strengthened con- 
-iderably since the first of the year and prospects are 
bright for a better trade than a year ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa, Trade is quiet, but prices are strong. 
There is a searcity of low-grade stocks, as has been the 
ase for several months. For the upper grades the mar- 
ket is also active, but stocks are so scarce that there is 
little change induced, and dealers, who have any good 
xrades to ship, are not disposed to Jet them ge without 
yetting the full list. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York. The building demand continues fairly 
active, but there is not the snap to business there was 
a few weeks ago. Yards accumulated a little the last 
few weeks, and there is not so much difficulty in attend- 
ingy to orders as there was early in December. Prices 
continue fully as high as previously, and mills are holding 
out firmly for top-noteh prices. 





Boston, Mass. From reliable sources it has finally been 
iscertained that the price whicit was paid by the Boston 
wholesaler, who was reported in last week’s issue to 
have paid 7 less 5 per cent for the cut of a northern 
mill, was $26 less 5 per cent. This figure is authentic 
ind is acknowledged by dealers here to be the highest 
price paid for this class of stock for many years lte- 
ports still continue from the mills of scarcity of snow 
with no stoek to be gotten out of the woods on this 
aececunt. Boards and dimension still remain very firm, 
While offerings of random are not nearly as plenty as 
they were a few weeks ago. 









Pittsburgh, Pa. Spruce mills are running to capacity, 
ind: report an excellent demand from the East where 
spruce is more largely used than in the immediate Pitts- 
burgh territory, There is no accumulation of stocks re- 
ported. The popular dimensions are all sold up, and 
prices are expected to go higher, 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Cnicago. Stocks are somewhat broken. There is a 
xood demand for fence posts. Stocks of long poles ap- 
pear to be more broken than others. The open winter 
ius helped the farmers, as they were able to do their 
repair work and weather conditions created a_ better 
demand. The outlook is satisfactory. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions in the woods are ideal 
for putting in stock but the labor problem is still serious, 
and the output is being restricted by small crews. At- 
tention is centered on the producing end and little is 
doing in the wholesale line. Buyers are expected to get 
into the market for posts soon after the retail conven- 
tions meet. Pole supplies are light and a lively demand 
is expected in the early spring. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Wemand for hardwoods is better than it was 
ast week, when it was quiet due to the holiday period, 
The call is mostly for oak, birch and maple, although 
red gum and cottonwood also enjoy a steady call. Low- 
grade lumber is also enjoying a good market. Whole- 
salers and dealers expect conditions to pick up materially 
after the inventory season is over about January 20, but 
even with inventorying in progress the market is in bet- 
ter shape than last week. All dealers say the outlook 
for spring is very satisfactory. 





Minneapolis, Minn. A feature of the market is the in- 
terest that has developed in substitutes for bireh, which 
is not likely to be plentiful in this market before next 
June. Practically everything in the birch list is sold to 
a low point. Oak supplies also seem to be scarce and 
prices are firm, especially on plain oak. Demand is not 
heavy except for items that are short and hard to find. 


St. Louis, Mo. Never has a year been ushered in with 
more promise. All underlying conditions governing the 
hardwood lumber industry are vastly improved over last 
year, Stocks in producers’ and consumers’ hands are 
low and broken. Shippers are making every effort to 
clean up their order files, and are slow about accepting 
new business for fear of sharp price advances. On the 
other hand consumers are bidding high for all kinds of 
lumber but their liberal bids are not able to produce dry 
stock for shipment. Demand is so far ahead of the sup- 
ply the trade here can see nothing but a year of un- 
precedented volume. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is light, put the market fs 
steady notwithstanding the light buying. Reports from 
the oak mills indicate that stocks are in fairly good 
shape. There has been no change in prices for several 
weeks. Flooring especially is firm. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues moderately active. 
Lusiness is still restricted somewhat by the taking of in- 
ventories and other work incident to the beginning of 
the new year. Most firms, however, have a considerable 
volume of business on their books and expect January 
to be a good month. Transportation facilities are some- 
what better than a short time ago, and this is ex- 
pected to aid the movement of lumber materially. It 
has already helped largely in the handling of logs. Most 
of the mills here are operating on full time and the out- 
look is regarded as very good. Export demand is active 
and a large business is promised in that direction. Plain 
oak and low-grade cottonwood and gum are the leading 
items. The demand for these is good, prices are well 
maintained and offerings are not large. 





Nashville, Tenn. The tone of the market continues 
firm and the outlook for 1913 is generally considered as 
very favorable. This is the annual stock-taking period 
and comparatively little attention is being paid to the 
usual trend of business. The members of the trade are, 
however, receiving many inquiries from the furniture 
makers, manufacturers of inte?ior finishing ‘and other 
consumers regarding raw materials, and good orders are 
being placed. The new year has, therefore, started favor- 
ably and hardwood prospects are especially favorable. 


Spring business will likely open before long, and when it 
does a rush is expected. 


Louisville, Ky. Although active buying was not ex- 
pected for some time a great deal of business has been 
booked since the opening of the new year, indicating 
comparatively low stocks of lumber and active factory 
operations by consumers, and thorough confidence of 
buyers in the strength of the market. Quartered oak 
continues to sell well, with plain oak searee and high, 
everything in this line being easily salable. Poplar has 
shown some improvement, and while inch and 6/4 poplar 
are still rather dull, thicker stock is in better demand. 
Good poplar us a whole is rather slow, but low-grades, 
especially No, 3 common, are in particularly good call. 
Ash remains a feature because of the brisk demand and 
the searcity of stocks, and many contracts are being 
made on a basis of delivery of green stock, buyers ap- 
parently being willing to arrange for their own season- 
ing. Cottonwood and gum are selling well. Prices gen- 
erally are steady, but very firm. 

Lynchburg, Va. An active month in the hardwood 
trade is indicated by the business of the first week of 
the new year. In oak the demand is very brisk. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are heavy takers. Oak boards are 
in particularly good demand. In the export trade there is 
a good market for wagon oak plank. Chestnut is being 
called for, but poplar continues very weak, 


Ashland, Ky. Demand continues strong and dry steck 
is eagerly sought. <A big run of logs is on the way to 
the mills and several should he in operation early next 
week. Stocks on hand are probably lower than ever 
before, some yards being practically emoty 


New York. Local trade has continued quiet, but no 
more so than was to be expected through the holiday 
season. Reports from consuming centers are satisfac- 
tory, and while stocks are on just «a little better basis 
than last month they are extremely low as approaching 
an active spring season which seems certain to develop 
Yards and consumers are busy with inventories, and in 
nearly every case assortments are more broken than 
was thought possible. Chestnut is scarce and inquiries 
from manufacturing sources for all available supplies are 
good. Plain and quartered oak are well held. and the 
yroduction has been reported extremely light during the 
manufacturing period for January delivery. Birch and 
maple hold their own nicely and the demand for these 
two weeks is sufficient to keep prices at a good level. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The inventorving of stock ias been one 
of the chief occupations at local vards during the last 
week or two, and business has not vet reached its nor- 
mal volume. In another week or two renewed activity is 
looked for. A great deal of southern stock is being 
brought in this month, as last month's receipts were 
rather light, allowing piles to become somewhat depleted. 
Oak stocks need to be added to considerably, as the 
lumber coming in is ordinarily soon picked up 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Active operations on the 
part of constmers is being manifested by the bris 
mand which is in evidence among dealers Perhaps no 
other branch of the industry is showing such seasonable 
proportions. Dealers are shipping direct from the mills 
whenever it is possible, reserving yard stoeks for eme: 
gencies. A fair supply is to be found in the vards, 
while considerable difficulty is reported in getting sea- 
soned supplies from manufacturing points. 


de- 








Boston, Mass, The tone of the hardwood market re- 
mains rather dull, with few sales reported on direct ship- 
ments from the South. The high price of plain oak has 
been a current topie the last week, but as dealers here 
are fairly well supplied with this stock no immediate 
alarm is felt here over the advance. Good sales are 
reported of low-grade plain and quartered oak, in 3/4, 
4/4, ard 5/4, to the furniture trade. Maonle still con- 
tinues in good demand, with offerings limited. Maple 
flooring is still very firm in price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Very active trade is going on in hard- 
woods, mostly, however, confined to shipments on con- 
tracts, but inquiries are keeping up and low grades are 
as scarce as ever with mills unable to meet all the calls 
that come in. Some are returning inquiries without quo- 
tations. Good oak, poplar and maple are exceptionally 
strong, and chestnut is still somewhat easy in supply, 
and there seems to be little difficulty in procuring all the 
chestnut needed. No very large supply of ash and hick- 
ory is available, and prices are firm and unchanged. Ash 
is scarce, especially the better grades. In the low grades 
the market is not so active in new business, but all the 
mills are shipping against orders that have been on their 
books for some time. 

Baltimore, Md. The distribution is very active, buyers 
being im the market everywhere, and the tendency of 
vriecs upward, Oak is searee, with the demand most 
urgent and the quotations tending toward a higher level. 
All of the other woods are holding their own, with a 
further rise not improbab'e. Buyers have lost ne time in 
getting back on the hunt for stocks and the producers are 
in the position where they have several takers for every 
lot of lumber. At the same time the export business 
shows evidence of further expansion. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand is good for all varieties and 
grades and the recent advances recorded are well main- 
tained. The tendency of quotations is upward. Stocks 
in the hands of mill owners are still light, although cut- 
ting is going on at a rapid rate. Retailers’ stocks are 
light, which means more orders from that department of 
the trade. Factories are buying well and stocks in that 
direction are being increased. The car shortage is still 
bad, and as a result shipments are delayed. Quartered 
oak is strong and firsts and seconds. at the Ohio River 
are quoted at $83. Demand is also good for plain oak, 
both white and red. Firsts and seconds are quoted at 
from $55 to $57.50, while the other, grades are corre- 
spondingly strong. Chestnut is one of the strong points 
in the market and prices are advancing. The demand is 
good. Basswood and ash are firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Dealers view the situation with more 
confidence than for several years, and unless the unfore- 

































HIS 34-inch B. & B. cable has 
been in constant use for three 
years, —says the Shreveport 
Creosoting Co., which operates it. 











It was still rendering Al service 
when the photograph was taken. The 
load of about thirty 200-pound creo- 
soted oak ties it is liandfing proves that. 


For hoisting, logging, dredging and 
every other kind of genuine hard work, 
it will pay you to use 


Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope 


If you don’t know the powerful, flex- 
ible, long-lived cable with one Yellow 
Strand, get acquainted at once. 


Write today for convincing evidence 
of the real movey saving durability of 


YELLOW STRAND cables. 
Ask for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS 





Branches 
New York 
Seattle 







ST. LOUIS SEATTLE 
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seen happens, one of the best years in the hardwood 
trade is in prospect. Wood-consuming factories have 
plenty of business in sight to keep them running for 
some time to come. Lumber dealers all over the country 
are having more or less trouble in securing their re- 
quirements, and as the season advances may experience 
a more serious lumber shortage than existed last year. 
Manufacturers in the producing field are well supplied 
with logs and are putting forth every effort to increase 
their output. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. The condition of the market at present is 
good and the outlock is even better. Orders are plentiful, 
with prices firm. Dry stocks at the mills are small. The 
mild winter weather has kept up the middle-western 
States’ demand and dealers look for a good, strong 
trade. Prices are as firm as at any other time within 
the last 60 days. 


New York. Hemlock holds its own without difficulty 
and prices are well maintained. The recently advanced 
base is not shaded to any appreciable extent and whole- 
salers close to large mill connections say that available 
supplies are scarce and that the opening building de- 
mand is almost certain to put prices on a higher basis 
than exists today. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Sales are being recorded 
steadily and a fair supply is reported, especially of 
Michigan stock. Prices are unchanged and dealers do 
no expect an advance, unless consumption shows brisk- 
er tendencies. Open weather, such as will permit build- 
ing operations, is considered necessary to bring about 
a more active demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The hemlock trade continues firm with 
stocks at a lower point than for years. Mills are unable 
to maintain shipments up to the demand of consumers, 
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" TIMBER 4 1s plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there: 


Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 

hite Oak Western Catalpa Cottonwood 
Post Oak Sycamore Locust 
Hickory Beech Maple 
Red Cedar Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut Hackberry 

Best Reached by the 


{IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri-Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
for copy of “‘The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 









MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 














Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eofter special inducements fer the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial depariment is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned tor further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 


for making money. 

We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak, Pecan and Bois D’ Arc timber available and a present, 
established demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 
be interested upon application. 


R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 


Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 











but are doing their best to satisfy their customers with 
partial shipments. Dry stocks are almost out of the 
market. In some cases better chan the present list has 
been asked for hemlock, and there are reports of sales at 
as high as $23 base in Pittsburgh. 


Columbus, Ohio. The demand for hemlock continues 
unabated despite the steck-taking period. Retailers are 
buying stocks rapidly to replenish their supplies and the 
movement is as good as the car shortage will permit. 
Dry stocks are still light. Prices are firm and a still 
further advance is expected soon. 


—_—eoOoeoeroe 


POPLAR. 


Chicago. Dealers who specialize in poplar are pleased 
to report an improved inquiry over last week. It is 
too early in the year, however, for any significant de- 
velopment to have taken place as consumers generally 
have been too busy with itnventory-taking and similar 
duties to give much attention to the placing of orders. 





Baltimore, Md. Poplar is in the main active, with 
perhaps the single exception of extra wide stocks, for 
which demand is languid, with prices far too low to en- 
courage the producers. But this is the only weak spot 
in the list, all of the other classifications commanding 
ready takers, and values either holding their own or 
showing slight advances. There has been practically no 
cessation in the demand, and stocks are reduced rather 
than augmented. The export trade, too, is absorbing 
poplar in impressive quantities. 





Ashland, Ky. There was very little shipping last week, 
due to invoicing and bad weather. Inquiry is good con- 
sidering the season. A tide is on in all the streams 
adjacent to this market and a good run of timber is 
expected, sufficient to start probably three-fourths of the 
mills in the district. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand for poplar is still good, and 
as a result the large stocks which were noted several 
weeks ago are dwindling. Automobile concerns are buy- 
ing the wide sizes from 23 inches and upwards. The or- 
dinary sizes are also moving well. The price tendency 
is upward 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand for Nos. 2 and 3 common 
is very strong, top prices are being obtained, and there 
is some improvement in the demand for the better 
grades. <A iittie more movement in the good grades 
would be welcome to poplar dealers who have large 


stocks, 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago. Conditions are good and the outlook is prom- 
ising. Fir is especially strong. Demand since the holi- 
days is better. Line yards are placing orders and there 
is a steady demand for silo stock, but a shortage exists 
at producing centers. Dealers expect prices to remain 
firm. 








Tacoma, Wash. Fir inquiries are pientiful and 1913 is 
opening with a very good outlook. Prices are firm. Bad 
weather has upset railroad traffic in the Cascades and 
many shipments will be belated. Loggers have also 
been affected by the storm and the holiday curtailment 
will necessarily be increased at many of the camps. 
Locally the market is seasonable, and the outlook for 
building operations for spring and summer very good. 


Portland, Ore. Demand for lumber continues active 
and values are firm. The scarcity of logs is quite pro- 
nounced and a couple of mills have closed down on that 
account. Some mills are closed for a couple of weeks to 
overhaul the machinery. The log market remains firm 
on a basis of $7, $10 and $13. Shingles are firm, although 
there is practically no business at this time of the year. 
Cedar logs are high compared with quotations on the 
manufactured goods. 


Kansas City, Mo. Fir prices are firm. The mills are 
maintaining their prices steadily and are showing no 
disposition to push sales. Many of them are down owing 
to the holiday vacation and also to heavy weather. Also 
it is the season for repairs and many of the manufac- 
turers are not looking for buyers on that account. De- 
mand is good for the season of the year. Deliveries are 
rather slow owing to the heavy snows in the Northwest 
and the prospects are for still worse delays to shipments 
in the next few months, so the outlook is for a continu- 
ance of very stiff fir prices. Red clear siding is in light 
demand at unchanged prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers are deing little in either fir or 
spruce, and their sales are confined in most cases to 
small lots in the better grades, which are bringing a 
good price. led cedar siding sells fairly well and holds 
firm in price. It is being used more and more in this 
section and the demand is large enough to keep prices 
higher than they were. The supply of siding now comes 
from many different woods. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Demand is good for all kinds of factory lum- 
ber. Small stocks are available at mill points for prompt 
delivery. Demand is seasonably fair for yard stocks and 
prices are satisfactory. Most requests coming in are for 
prompt shipments. 





Spokane, Wash. Movements in stocks tnis week have 
been slightly slower than heretofore on account of the 
many firms that are taking invoices for the year. How- 
ever, a good volume of material is moving, with prices 
firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y. California woods are nearly sold up on 
the Coast, according to report here. Last spring it was 
thought there would-be an abundance of lumber in the 
fall, but during the summer business picked up and mill 
stocks were badly broken up. Dealers here are finding 
that California white pine is firmer than for some time 
and that they are obliged to pay an advanced price for 
sugar pine. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo. The advance of $2 made by the mil/ 
generally in November had the effect of cutting off soni 
of the redwood business in this market. Owing to thy 
competition of other woods some concerns are making 
concessions of 50 cents to $1. Demand is fair and the 
supply is light. 





Buffalo, N. Y. This lumber is being carried by mo; 
of the yards nowadays and is being introduced mom 
generally into country yards. Siding, porch work an 
window frame stock sell the most freely and there is 
fair amount of ordering of stock in mixed cars for shi) 
ment direct from the Coast, Prices are such as to com 
mend redwood to the retailer who in many cases has 
only to be convinced of the utility of the wood and it 
comparative cheapness in order to add to his stocks. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pin 
has been considerably lessened by terrific storms on th 
Atlantic seaboard, and the heavy rains accompanying 
Notwithstanding this periodical lull, prices have be« 
firmly maintained, and on the dressed items appear to 
be getting stronger. Much activity is in evidence i; 
4/4 box bark strips with a scarcity of this item every 
where. Sales were made during the week as high a 
$13.50, while one reliable manufacturer reports a sale ot 
800,000 feet at $14.75, which is a prize-winning price. 








New York. Stocks are scarce, and while inquiries fron 
yards are as good as ever, aciual orders are just a litth 
under what they were during December. Several of thi 
Jarger mills are reported casing up for necessary repairs 
and no opportunity seems to have been permitted tor 
accumulating stock at the mills. Edge box is strong 
and the demand for roofers is ful!y as good as ever. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Prices are holding unvsually firm for 
the season, and some dealers say they would not be 
surprised if advances were made during this month. In 
getting quotations the mills furnish them figures fo: 
immediate acceptance. 


Boston, Mass. The impression prevails here that this 
stock has reached its height as to price, and from past 
experiences with this particular product buyers look for 
the price to ease off in the near future. This feeling has 
not had any too good effect on the trade but there is 
where the retailers and the manufacturers differ in 
opinion. While it is generally conceded by manufactur- 
ers’ agents that prices are advancing on this stock the 
retailers seem to take this cpinion with a grain of salt, 
and think it is intended to force them to buy at the 
present high market. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand had not abated in the slight 
est degree, even when the mills were shut down for the 
annual overhauling. If the offerings were rather scarce 
befcre, they have become more so, and the local firms 
are diligently on the hunt. Under the circumstances it 
is only natural that prices should either he very firm 
or move up, and the latter has been the case in various 
instances. The local market is almost bare of lumber, 
the arrivals being usually contracted for in advance, 
and the demand for stocks is very urgent, box makers 
and other consumers being after supplies. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Although there is not a great deal of buying 
conditions are explained by the inventory period. Stocks 
are in fair shape and the outlook is promising for a 
good spring business. Prices are firm, Demand is fair 
for factory and yard stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine industry starts out 
this year under more auspicious circumstances than hith- 
erto and in marked contrast to the conditions that pre- 
vailed at the beginning of 1912, when the whole of the 
lower Mississippi Vanuey was inundated. Everywhere 
stocks are depleted. While the mills all have more or 
less dry lumber on hand, practically all of this is sold, 
and the shippers are making every effort to get their 
order files cleaned up. Cars are becoming more plentiful 
all the time. But the demand is largely in excess of the 
supply, and the lumbermen here can see nothing but a 
year of high prices. Shippers are accepting orders with 
caution on account of tne continual rising tendency of 
the market. 


Kansas City, Mo. Trade is light because of inventory- 
ing and severe weather, but the numerous inquiries 
show that the retailers look for big business next spring. 
There is no material change in prices. Some specials are 
to be picked up, but the number is not large nor the 
lumber offered particularly attractive. Yard stock is 
stiffer than it was a week ago and some mills have ad- 
vanced prices a notch. There is a noticeable falling off 
in the railroad business and that line shows a shade of a 
sag in price owing to less pressure in buying. Mills all 
report broken stocks despite the favorable weather they 
have been having for logging. With that condition 
obtaining just at the beginning of the unfavorable log- 
ging weather the prospects favor stiffer prices. 





New Orleans, La. The year opens well, with demand 
reasonably brisk, though not as well distributed over the 
list aS manufacturers would like. A good many mills 
earried over from last year orders that will keep their 
saws busy for a month or two longer. Millstocks are not 
well assorted, nor over-abundant. Prices are pronounced 
firm. The export outlook is fine, though export business 
continues under transportation handicaps. Domestic car 
supply is improved, and is expected to improve from this 
time on. 





New York. Sales were good Jast week and the price 
situation is held without any difficulty. Yards are mov- 
ing a substantial amount of stock, but in many in- 
stances have held off from buying until inventories are 
more complete. Large contract work for the spring is 
encouraging and there is no reason for expecting any 
falling off in the demand. 
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anuARy 11, 1913. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN $3 











Buffalo, N. Y. Ordinarily at this season there is likely advance as s90n as demand increases. Supplies are not 


o be a softening of yellow pine prices, but no such heavy and fully half the mills are reported to be still To : 

ituation is evident today and prices are very strong. down. The Coast situation is reported to be firm on 0 ( 

Mills are running behind orders, although the car con- account of the labor situation and the high prices of 090 

vestion is not now se severe as it was a few weeks cedar logs. 

igo. Some advances in the near future would not sur- “a 











wise the trade. Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are steady, the 
———— market has a strong tone, stocks at the mills are light 
Boston, Mass. While there were reports last week of and manufacturers feel optimistic. 3ad weather with 


some prices on rift flooring being made at low prices storms and high water has interfered seriously with the 
this seems to have been a little flurry that quickly country mills. NOW IS THE TIME. 


passed. Sales of door frames have been reported at $1 








| than the other reliable mills are all asking, the Kansas City, Mo. With demand virtually at a stand- DON’T put off advertising for there will be no 
price being $42 for 1144-inch, while the price generally on Still shingle prices have shown no change the last 10 better time than the present to make your wants 
these for full carloads is $43. Short pertition finds a days. Some mills are asking 5 cents more, but there is known or to sell anything that you have for sale. 


eady sale. not enough business to show with any accuracy what 


P There are always readers looking for Employees or 
the market really is. Dealers are agreed, however, 


Employment. In fact, you can get anything you 








Pittsburgh, Pa. Nearly all grades of yellow pine are that it is firmer, if anything, and that the prospects 2 Z ad é =: ‘ : 
firm with an upward price tendency. Storms throughout are for better prices. With the mills shut down for the want by advertising in the Wanted Columns of the 
the mill regions haye delayed shipments, and mills are holidays and in many cases delayed also by the storms AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
so well sold up and consumers are calling so steadily in the Northwest the supply is light and the demand 
for their requirements that there is no complaint of dull- resulting from last season’s prosperous year on the farms Want to Sell Something? 
ness anywhere. Retail yard stock is the only branch _ still is to come. ‘The feeling here is that shingles will 
of the industry that shows some sluggishness. On all go back to the high point reached in October. You can sell anything of interest to the Lumber 
zrades that are used for manufacturing and industrial World or its associated industries by inserting an 
pegs ae ae ee — = samen, but rather New Orleans, La. Demand for cypress shingles con- advertisement in our For Sale Columns. We have 
an increase in calls for quick shipments, tinues surprisingly brisk, with mill supplies very near hundreds of testimonials from people who have 
_-__ exhausted save on one or two items. Cypress lath are in advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, stating 
Baltimore, Md. Some of the Georgia pine men have Teasonably good stock, with healthy demand, and can the good results obtained from their advertisement 
been taking fat orders of late, and the unexpectedness still be sold in straight cars. Prices unchanged for the th goo _resu s ob _ rom " advertisemen 
of these orders indicates that longleaf pine is in a de- Present. Pee EOE: SES ae ae Ee 
cidedly buoyant state. The search for stocks is going 
on with even more spirit than had been displayed before Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is fair for the time of year and It Pays to Advertise. 
the holidays; indications are the movement will run Shingle stocks are not heavy. The snowfall has some- 
decidedly ahead of last year. The mills are only about What discouraged buying, but within a short time trade The advertising columns of the AMERICAN LuM- 


resuming work after the interruption of the end of the is expected to revive considerably. Prices are only 
year, and selections at producing points are inadequate. fairly firm. 
Demand is urgent and prices are, if anything, higher than 


BERMAN furnish a living exemplification of the fact 
that advertising pays. The Wanted and For Sale 





they were before the holidays. North Tonawanda, N. Y. Prices have advanced 5 cents Department aes go arenes ———— . sit 
- ph ta Fa during the last few weeks, and dealers state that another clearing house for the whole Lumber W orld. Buyers 
Cincinnati, Ohio. There is still plenty of business for !¢rease of similar proportion is in prospect. Consumers ee Se Oe ee 
the retailers, notwithstanding the lateness of the build- have been holding off in the hope that quotations wouid at small cost. For quick returns and good results, 
ing season, the only interruption being a couple of very take a tumble. W ith the advance just announced con- send your classified advertisement to the AMERICAN 
rainy days during the early part of the week. Whole- SUmers are placing orders more frequently. Stock is LUMBERMAN. We would like to prove this state- 


salers are well pleased with conditions and are demand- S¢arce and little immediate prospect is offered for better 
ing a stiff price for all stems and are booking a very SUPplies for red cedar. Lath are firm and scarce. 
satisfactory business for early delivery. 


ment and trust you will give us an opportunity to 
do so. Write at once to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Boston, Mass. Lath are still firm in price but there are 




















CYPRESS no large offerings. Some sales of 15g inch have been 
. made at 10 cents less than last week, the price at this 
rate being $4.40. White cedar shingles are firm and MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

New Orleans, La. Demand opens well with prices firm, scarce. Red cedars are coming into more favor here One—26x54x60 1200 H. P., 72 Rev., 125 lbs. steam pressure, 
millstocks well assorted, but not heavy, and car supply owing to the high prices of white cedars, and it is ex- heavy duty right iiand Allis-Chalmers tandem com 
approaching normal. The first week in January shows pected that with the opening of the Panama Canal they pound engine, ‘fly-wheel 24 ft. 
aeavier call than for any corresponding week in years, will become more popular than ever. - One—10x42, 125 H. P., 92 Rev., 90 lbs. steam pressure, gir- 
with inquiries abundant. der frame Harris-Corliss engine, 13 ft. band wheel, 

sec aciciisneiicein 16” face. 
me ~ j 7 Columbus, Ohio. ‘Trade in shingles is quiet but that One—16x8x12 Fairbanks-Morse underwriters’ fire pump. 

Chicago. Prices are holding strong and business has condition is usual for the time of year. No great weak- One—12x7x12 Burnham boiler feed pump, 200 gals. per 
picked up since the holidays. Inquiries are coming in yess in prices has developed, however. Stocks in re- minute. 
freely from the yard trade and there is a good factory  tailers' hands are light. Red cedar shingle quotations | One—74x4%x10 Dean Bros. duplex pump, 175 gals. per 
demand. This market is buoyant, as the business out- are: ‘Mao re Er. « - SO QF " 4 05 = minute. 
look is good. , ‘aan pay psig done pronation Bogenyovd ren One—7x442x10 Knowles pump, 75 gals. per minute. 


mimeo 3 One—6x4 44x24 double acting Burnham deep well pump, 138 








gals. per minute. . A 
St. Louis, Mo. The local market seems to have taken Cincinnati, Ohio. Although stocks are light dealers are One—16x80x18 vertical Dean Bros. air pump and jet con- 
on additional strength with the opening of the new year. not buying readily, hoping that the slight concessions be- “se — good for hae lege —. ea 
Not only is the volume of inquiry increasing, but orders ing made for early buying will result in further decreases ee ae ae oe 125 eg te Bed with 
ure more numerous, and there is less inclination to before the end of this month. 7 Murphy automatic stoker, ape eee 4 
haggle over prices. Cars are plentiful and dealers are j 


One—Westinghouse air compressor 15 cu. ft. displacement 
free air per minute. 
COOPERAGE One—4x125 ft. iron stack. 


f . One—12x5 ft. feed water heater Mertess & Miller, 500 H. P. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cypress common is feeling the press- All in good condition. 


ure of stimulated demand due te stiff southern pine Chicago. To avoid unpleasant trade while demand for BERGER-CRITTENDEN MILLING CO.,. 
prices and a sympathetic advance appears probable in’ staves is mild and prices low, shippers should exercise Milwaukee, Wis. 
the near future. Demand is stronger, especially for the unusual care in the selection of timber and in making, 


lower grades. Cypress uppers show practically no change and ship none but first-class product, clear of culls of | FOR SALE—400 H. P. RIGHT HAND AMERICAN 





replenishing their yard stocks as rapidly as possible. 






























































and the demand is steady. every sort. The same market conditions prevail this Engine Co. compound non- condensing engine, 200 R. P. MM; 
week as last for barrels and tierces, Light receipts of oe Je Fa ba ae ye ds Fn gy — ~ 
. ; are is a limi es ameter, 2 >, OF “g » . ingine was 
New York, Trade is encouraging and stocks none too hogs continue and there be: bes limited demand for Counce bought in 1904 and used only two months. Original: cost 
plentiful. Yards with good supplies on hand for prompt @8€ for other purposes. The ruling price for 6-hoop was $4,000.00. We offer it for immediate acceptance subject 
shipment are putting out considerable stock, and in- White oak oil barrels and tierces is $1.40 to $1.42%4 and to prior sale for $1,500.00 f. 0. b. cars shipping point at 
quiries from the small consumers and woodworking plants 97% cents to $1 for pork barrels. Most of the coopers Illinois. ,, GREGORY ELECTRIC CO., 
show up well in the aggregate. Cargo business is slow 2'e fully supplied with staves and heading. There are 16th & Lincoln Sts., Chicago, Il. 
; : ; ae Aone ae some indications that a fair trade for beer staves may 
but car trade is moving along nicely and better than a Some indications that a ; 
etaeen a . . - * prevail. Malt hops and barley are very much lower, A YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY 
: ; which will encourage the brewers. Whisky staves are Experienced, is open to engagement with good concern. Ex- 
Boston, Mass. Retailers are beginning to feel around rising and demand is improving. Circled oil heading is pert in details, oe een and traffic man. Will 
for prices, sending out an inquiry now and then, but as easier and lower. Slack staves are quiet for nearly all at “on aes. nh nous: care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
they are not placing many orders the general opinion kinds; a few contracts are being made for spring de- i 
is that they are refraining to get the drift of prices livery, but advices from the = my ~—o is ATTENTION—LUMBER BUYERS! 
before ordering very ineavily in advance. Orders are likely to be ample to meet the perigee gage We will sell the cut of our new band mill for 1913 direct 
being taken for singie cars, and in many instances it is ranges unevenly ged bade offerings being plentiful she from the saw, for cash, f. 0. b. mill. Stumpage is principally 
necessary to make these cars up with many different 7 cents a set for basswood at the mills. Coiled elm hoops oak and ash, with a limited amount of cottonwood, elm, and 
items. alti y > “eo ji as nc ore diffici are slow of sale and lower. Ocean freight rates are de- gum. Contract must cover all grades manufactured except 
items, although heretofore it was no more difficult to 5 : gu Ove! hs amuse red I 
obtain orders for full cars than it is now to get the Clining and likely to reach an export basis for both slack mill culls. SYCAMORE PLANTATION CO., 
same orders for mixed cars. and tight staves and heading, say A. & H,. Gates in their Ferriday, La. 
report on market conditions. WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
: a . ‘ y 28%- r staves, ‘ (by sess? ; ‘i 
Baltimore, Md. With the mills out of the running for N°} rae ey enveorre ee Re Senne 10,00 Or supt. by man of 20 years experience. in logging, mill 
ings of cypress have not increased, and the inquiry is BE ME. arc e nS ccickiow eo cal etna ees vselenencees 10.00, se soft woo is é ere afte 
if cnet more urgent. The handenee as to pa ni dl fa No. 2, 28%4- ‘inch elm staves, Ais | eee Nominal 5.50 ability is proven “an fowl, in the business can te taken. 
an} 8, ee Jchag y as : No. 1, 17% -inch kiln dried basswood head- 39 years of age. Married, and can furnish first class refer- 
upward, as not only the contractors but the other con- LNESa DEH BUR ane Son ee CORE cores 07% ences. Address P. O. BOX 522, Randolph, Vermont. 
sumers are out for stocks, while the yards have prac- No. 1, 17% -inch “gum ‘heading, per set, nomi- aces i. 
ically s nber ane 3 «© |. "GiGi s-2:o:6:0-0-05.6,0 6'9's'0 606see 66.600 B.0c ese es S046 No deman 
Ses Se ee See Oe ae ante ae ;-inch gum staves, nominal........ No demand FOR SALE—CHEAP TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
M. R., 30 0-inch BUM BtAves..eescccccsseceees = 106 Several thousand acres of hemlock and hardwood timber in 
i i i alers : ‘ith Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 50 to 11.06 Northern Wisconsin. Large or small tracts. N. EMERSON, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Dealers are tore than pleased with Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M 0.9) . t 
conditions, and while demand is just a little off, this was Soest Se oe Cae 5%-foot, per M. s+ P50 to 10.00) 701 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pico : ee pn ‘ Geog atent coiled elm hoops, 5- Sess =O 7 
expected. The outlook is bright for another season of Halt barrel staves, ae ME oi, 6.00 to 6.50 WANTED—TO CONTRACT WITH INDIVIDUAL OR 
good business. The upper grades are a little slow and Half barrel eS ae ees. 35:8 can ae Corperntion, Snancleily seemcanthle, whe com Sersish sethe 
: a — > , ~ “a in Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........+. ay) L ‘ uy « « A or ‘ > wW « U . Se S 
will be for several ‘weeks, ee ioe qeaies isin Filchory peed half beak me | | SSA None wanted factory references, to manufacture 15,000,000 feet or more 
strong deniand at good prices. Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 30 to 35 of pine timber from stump to cars. Equipment new and in 
Se Head lining, smal! lots, per M, 18- inch. = first class condition, consists of medern circular deck sawmill 
io. ‘ypress € is i prices Ten-round hoop “one 46 of 30,000 ft. capacity daily; steam dry kiln; planing mill; 
ig nag ae. — a Eight patent hoop barrels.......-..-+ -46 eight miles track; locomotive, logging cars and skidder com- 
eS aa neaes SPO CCR ate acres. aa = aac 3 Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... = plete. Plant on railroad in lower South Carolina. Address 
and there is no price cutting to force the market. The ‘Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... on “OPPORTUNITY,” P. O. Box 353, Charleston, S. C. 
demand from the East is good. Stocks are light. a ie eae four wire hoop ers . a es an 
al arre OOD. ccc gcs cou ccesccccsesoess 3 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. BES ree 12. 00 to 12.50 FOR SALE-—BOILERS 
SHINGLES AND LATH Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.... a to 36.00 Two 100 H. P. Kewanee locomotive type boilers, 100 H. P. 
j gall eeipedeeedentee Fe agate? | high speed compound engine, dynamo, 316" gauge saddle tank 
i box straps cece eee ccccccescece 14.00 to 15.00 locomotive, rails, 16 H. P. gasoline hoist, ete. . : 
Chicago. The shingle market during the last week has Leas: gg cee MENG he eeet ne To) 646. LSS NEWTON ENGINEERING CO., Iron Mountain, Mich. 
remained quiet, as had been expected, this condition be- pork barrels .......... Ee ae es oe ey PORE 1.00 to 1.07 
ing usual during the holiday period. Not many cars are Pork barrels, ash 92 to .95 A NO. | BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
in transit, but the supply is sufficient to take care of : — hand a feed, steam >, andl Bg aeader 
the present demand. Red cedar prices show no change, Buffalo, N. Y. Elm staves are a little firmer than a in all hardwoods. rite or wire me at 5 fF SAUNDERS: 
clears bringing $3.22 and stars $2.69, Chicago basis. month ago, there being practically none on the market. J. J. SAU} IRS. 
Lath are correspondingly quiet, with prices firm. Hoops are a shade easier, the price last month being 


FOR SALE-—A LUMBER YARD 


j T > i pe . . . 
: regarded hy some jobbers as abnormal. Trad see x In Central Illinois town of 2.000. Doing a good business. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Prices are strong on the basis ported fair and manufacturers and coopers in the slack Surrounded by rich farming community. 
formerly quoted and dealers believe that the market will trade feel encouraged over the outlook for business. Address 35." care AMERICAN TLUMRBERMAN, 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, ~ - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify | 


For Other Too Late to Classify Advs. See Page 83. 











SALE OF VALUABLE PLANING MILL 
AND LOCATION AT PUBLIC AUCTION 

We will offer for sale at public auction on the property at 
three o'clock in the afternoon of January 30, 1913, at Vic- 
toria, Va., a first class complete planing mill plant consist- 
ing of the following named machinery and buildings : 

50 H. P. Erie City Engine. 

60 H. P. Ball Automatie Engine. 
100 H. P. Return Tubular Bricked-up Boilers. 
Deep Well (capacity 50 gallons per minute). 
Deep Well Steam Pump. 
-No. 94 Berlin Planer and Matcher. 
Connell & Dangler Re-saw. 
United States Machine Company's Double Edger. 
Shavings Collecting System, together with all 
of the necessary shatting, belts, pulleys, ete. 
1—Oldtield Patented Dry Kiln of 15,000 feet daily 
capacity with dry kiln trucks, tracks, ete. 
1—Complete planing mill plant in which the above 
machinery is located, together with the neces- 
sary lumber and storage sheds. 

We will also sell at the same time and place in connec- 
tion with the above described plant about three acres of 
jand upon which the same is located in the town of Victoria, 
Virginia, or if the purchaser prefers we would lease the 
sround for a period of years at a reasonable price. 

Victoria is a thriving town of about 2,000 people located 
on the Virginian Railway 121 miles west of Norfolk, and in 
a section of the country that was first opened up for lum- 
bering operations 5 years ago. There is a large quantity 
of standing pine and hardwood timber in the district. This 
plant could be kept at work as a planing mill for a long 
time to come, and it is a first class location for a box shook 
or stave and heading mill. 

It is now offered for sale because this company is going 
out of business. The mill is in operation and all the ma 
chinery is in good condition. 

Terms: One-tifth cash, balance in four equal installments 
at six, twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months with secur 
ity to be approved by us. 

The machinery described above will first be offered ‘for 
sale separately, and then the peor rty as a whole. 

LU INBURG LUMBER CO., 
Richmond, Va. 


WANTED-POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN 
Have had 14 years’ experience; understand operating any 
kind of steam skidder r. Have good reference. 
Address “A. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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FOR SALE, TIES AND POSTS 
I have 10,000 tamarack and hemlock ties ready for delivery 
in short time; also cedar posts and ties. 
Address “LOGGER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION BY YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in general office work connected with the manu- 
factoure of lumber and sash and doors. At present employed 
in Northwest. Can furnish Al references, 

Address “A, 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL AND TIMBER ONLY 

One in Ga. with 50,000,000 ft., and one in Fla., 
ft.. and mill in N. C. Easy terms to close out. 
O. ROOKER, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 
Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 





35,000,000 








WANTED-POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MGR. 
Age 35; married: capable and experienced; 

Oregon preferred, _—s Ss 
39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


California or 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

We have a large and well equipped plant operating in 
general wood working line and want a first class man for 
estimator and superintendent of our sash, door and interior 
finish department. which is run largely on special order 
work. One who can furnish some capital for the expansion 
of the business. Every opportunity for a substantial and 
profitable growth. Located in a fine and rapidly growing 
city in the Middle West. with the best possible surrounding 
territory. Address “A. $2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER DESIRES 


Change. Familiar with bookkeeping, invoicing and all de 





tails of lumber office. Some inspecting experience. 
Address "AL 360° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
. BARA 


See our ad on pag 


RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 
WANTED—THE NAME OF EVERY COMPANY 


Operating a store without Allison Coupon Books. On re- 
ceipt of name we send our catalog. 





ALLISON COU PON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





[ Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED—FOR NEW LOGGING RAILROAD 
Band, gang and sawmill, operated by electricity. Competent 
sawmill and planing mill operators—-engineers, sawyers, etc. 
Address LAUREL RIVER LOGGING CO., Stackhouse, N. C. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
For a retail yard in very good Iowa county seat town. 
Address “TOWA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
For planing mill work. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
architect's plans and capable of taking off quantities, Steady 
employment ~~ good wages to the right man, 
HE FREY PLANING MILL CO., INC., 
418-50 E. Breckinridge, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED-AI YELLOW PINE INSPECTOR 
Who thoroughly understands pole stock, to take lumber up 
at the various mills. Address 

“AL 5.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—FOR NEW LOGGING RAILROAD 
And electrically-driven lumber plant with band, gang and 
resaw, planing-mill, ete.. experienced and capable operators, 
engineers, office help, draughtsmen, laborers, ete., who can 
make good. Itealthful mountain location in the South. 
Furnish complete record and references. Only first class 
men will be retained if engaged. Address 

GUY V. ROBERTS, Stackhouse, N.C. 


WANTED-A FIRST CLASS MAN 
That is fully up on handling heavy loads on six hundred 
Toot span overhead cableway. Must know how to keep up 
his machine and rig. No boozer wanted. Give age, refer- 
ence and salary wanted. Location healthy. Address 
CABLEWAY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-YELLOW PINE BUYER 
Familiar with railroad mills and the railroad trade. Must 
be experienced and a hustler. 
Address “A. 17," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-DETAILER & STOCK BILLER 

An intelligent and thoroughly experienced young man to 
take position in office in wholesale sash and door factory 
manufacturing a general line of interior woodwork; must 
have thorough experience in handling intricate drawings, 
taking off quantities, detailing and securing measurements, 
Permanent position at good wages for the right man. Give 
references and wages required and state experience in apply- 
ing. Address “"T. 114,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
General office man in wholesale yellow pine office. Must have 
first class references. State salary. 

Address ‘A. 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT. 

Large factory in Central West requires a general superin- 
tendent of plant. A practical man with experience in a 
large way, ability to handle a good size crew and get re 
sults from a well equipped factory required. Reply with 
full particulars as to past experience, salary requirements, 
reference, etc. 

Address “T, 115,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPERS. 


“Bookkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
35c. These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, They describe and illustrate in de- 
tail various systems used by retail lumber dealers. [ull of 
good ideas and suggestions. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 























SAWYER, FILER, EDGERMAN & MILLWRIGHT 
Wanted for 50,000 ft. circular mill. Address with references, 
KALISPELL LUMBER CQO., Kalispell, Mont. 


WANTED-—-PARTY TO LOG AND SAW 
Or log forty million feet of hardwoods in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, mountain district. Address 
ROSSLYN LUMBER CO., Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED-COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For a town in West Central Minnesota. Norwegian pre- 
ferred. Address “W. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 


To sell Washington lumber and shingles on commissio) 


Address, stating experience, firms sold for, and territory 
traveled, “PACIFIC MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICA 
LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TWO TRAVELING SALESMEN 
One for northern Missouri and one for Wichita, Kans 
Must be thoroughly experienced. 

Address “A, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan. Must hay 
an —" with oe manufacturers. 
Address “A. 7.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
lor Mississippi and Tennessee. State experience, age, sing 
or married and si: al ry expec ted. 
Address “W. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SALESMAN WANTED FOR THE 
Retail yard trade in Ohio who is thoroughly acquainted wit 
gum, poplar and cypress planing mill products. Only hig 
class man considered. Give experience and all details 1 


“S. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyer 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of d 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advanc 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get r 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 Sout! 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


[ Wanted-Employment | 


BOOKKEEPER—CASHIER-STENOGRAPHER 
Several years’ sawmill and manufacturing experience. (i 
anywhere; salary reasonable. Full particulars on request 
Address “A, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














A POSITION THAT OFFERS A GOOD 


Opportunity depending upon merit, by a young man, 80 years 

of age, of good education, with practical knowledge of the 

lumber and timber business. Five years manager of hard 

wood operation in the South. ‘Two years in timber broker 
A 


age business. Address “A. 22, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL SUPT. 
Or of lumber plant; 2 years’ experience; know grades of 
lumber and how to manufacture it out of logs; am a hustler 
and can handle men. Address 
24," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN OF 


Proven ability and wide experience in sales and manufactur 





ing wishes office or outside position. Prefer Kansas City 
and vicinity. Now employed. 
Address “A, 402° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood sawmill plant of from fifty to one hundred 
thousand feet per day. Can handle from stump to car or 
to consumer. Nothing less than $3,600.00 per year consid- 
ered, Address “A. 31," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
And estimator in planing mill getting out cabinet trim and 
store fixtures. Make my estimates from plans. Good man 
ager and detailer, Strictly sober and best of references. 

Address “A. 30," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT CONNECTION WITH A 
Short and long leaf yellow pine company to represent them 
in Vhiladelphia and | vicinity on a commission basis. 
Address “AL 29. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—FIRST-CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For double band mill. Healthy location in Oklahoma. Must 
be familiar with saw-mill work throughout. Strictly sober. 
Man with family preferred. Address 

THE CHOCTAW LUMBER CO., Bismark, Oklahoma. 





FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Vlans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders, Price $2 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANT—CAPABLE EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 
Lumber inspector for manufacturer. No road work. Address 
with references, salary desired, 

“W. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ONE CABINET MAKER FOREMAN 
Ixxperienced in store and bank work and house building. 
Must produce results. Good wages, steady work. Address 
ANDERSON MEG, CO., Tullahoma, Tenn. 


WANTED-—EXTRA GOOD MAN 
To take charge of retail lumber and coal yard, central Ne- 
braska. Keen competition, Hustler with strong personality 
and absolutely reliable. Nothing else will do. 
Address “T. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SINGLE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of the operating of our dimension mill, manufacturing 
white and red oak squares for chair stock. State reference 
and = salary, HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT, 

Mississippi Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. 


WRITE US 

When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second band), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every Saturday—goes everywhere. 

Write us. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















Manhattan Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 








LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 


Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 post- 
paid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
Position; 15 years’ experience; reference furnished. 
Address W. B., 1602 Abercorn St., Savannah, Ga. 


BY FILER OF LONG EXPERIENCE ON BAND 
Resaws, round SAWS ; also knife grinding. References as to 
habits and _ 

AY 





’ DEMOREST, 138 Ave ¢, Bayonne, N. J. 
A YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION BUYING 
And selling limber by mail from the mill to retail lumber 

dealers ; best references. BOX B, Pine Plains, N. Y 


WANTED-—TO TAKE CONTRACT 
We are experienced mill men and want to take your mill 
by contract from pool to truck. Only uptodate mills con 
sidered. Address “A, 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A NO. | BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right hand mill; fine on export; gilt edge references. Ad- 
dress “BAND SAWYER,” Lock Box 806, Alderson, W. Va. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Young man, experienced, capable, industrious, reliable and 
no booze fighter, wants position as inspector or yard fore- 
man; would aecept road AF oe eescron 
‘Address ua. »’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Desires position. Nine years’ lumber manufacturing expe 
rience, Familiar with cost accounting, freight rates and 
railroad accounting. Best of references; bond if desired. 
Address “A, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FIRST CLASS LATH MILL FOREMAN 
Wants a position in California or Arizona. Can do all 
repairing and filing. Strictly sober. Al reference. 

Address “A, 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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